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Fm juſtly acquired celebrity of the author of the 
following Eſſay renders an account of his life a 
great deſideratum to the literary world, His re- 
nown has long been eſtabliſhed as a corre& and 
energetic writer, a ſound philoſopher, and an able 
phyſician ; and fince, in his own words, (page 164,) 
« it is only for thoſe who lie mouldering in their 
graves, and who can no more be objects of jealouſy, 
to enjoy a reputation that envy cannot harm, now 
that he has paid his debt to nature, his memory 
will not fail to be reverted by gvery man of 
genius, and his name handed down to poſterity 


with unfading honour. 


Jan George 8 was born at Brugg 
in the Canton of Berne on the 8th of December 
5X Joe I 728, 
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1728. He was early deſtined to the medical 
line and ſtudied phyſic at the Univerſity of Gottin- 


gen, where he was a diſciple and friend of the 


celebrated Haller. He firſt reſided and practiſed 
phyſic at the place of his nativity, and afterwards 


at Berne. 


We are not furniſhed with any particulars re- 
lative to him from this time till his removal to 
Hanover, except ſuch as may relate to his 
writings. The. lives of literary men indeed fel- 
dom abound with prominent features ſufficient to 
arreſt the attention; on which account, their bio- 
graphy is not unfrequently confined to the number 


and review of their works. Alike conſcious of our 


deficiency, we muſt alſo attempt to ſupply it, as well 
as we are able, by giving a general information 
reſpecting our author's writings ; of which the fol- 
lowing is a correct liſt, in the order in which 

mu appear to have been publiſhed: 


1.  Diſertatis inauguralis de aue, A0. 
ä Gottingen, 1751. 


2. The Life of Profeſſor Haller. $00. Zurich, 


1755. 
3. Thoughts on the E arthquake which was felt on 


the gth of December 1755, in Switzerland. 
40. 17 56. 


4. The 


(i ) | 

4. The Subverſion of Liſbon, 'a Poem. 410. 17 56. 
5. Meditations on Solitude. 8 vo. 1756. | 
6. Eſay on National Pride. $00. Z urich, 1 7 5 8. 
7. Treatiſe on Experience in Phaſes 809. Z urich, 

1764. 
8. Treatiſe on the ene 8 vo. Zurich, 1767. 
9. Eſay on Solitude. 8 vo. Leipzig, 1773. 


10. Eſay on Lavater's Doctrine of Phyſiognomy, in 
a Franconian periodical e W e 


| 1778. 

11. Eſayr: conſiſting of agreeable and inſtructive 
Wo Taler, Reveries, and philoſophical ring 
800. Gottingen, 1779. 


12. Converſations with the King of Pruſſia. 

13. Treatiſe on Frederick the Great, K ing of Pruf- 
- fie. 1788. | 

14. Select Views of the Life, Reign, and Character 
of Frederick the Great, King of Pruſſia. 


Beſides theſe works we ſhould mention his 
 Eflays in the Helvetic Journal, the acts of the 
phyſical and mathematical Helvetic Society, and 
thoſe of the phyſiological Society at Zurich; 
and we likewiſe believe he publiſhed a work on 
Zoology, of which we have not been able as | 
* to procure the title. 
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Moſt of theſe productions have been tranſlated 
both into French and Engliſh ; and have proved 
equally acceptable acquiſitions to the: phyſician, 


to the philoſopher, to the ſtateſman, and to * 
philanthropiſt. | 


Dr. Zimmermann therefore appears to have 
firſt diſplayed the dawnings of his great genius, 
which afterwards broke out with ſo much efful- 
gence, in a Latin Diſſertation on taking his de- 
gree of Doctor of Phyſic at Gottingen, and ſoon 
after by ihe Life of Haller, which was produced 
in the 27th year of his age. Though 1 in the con- 
trated ſphere of biography there was little ſcope 
for the poetic diftion and forcible expreſſion 
which abound in his other writings, this” Life 
of Haller prepared the expectations of the public, 


and announced the great talents which after- 


wards were ſo conſpicuous in the various pro- 
ductions which ſucceeded, and fecured to him 
the applauſe both of his countrymen and of fo- 
reigners. 4 Sena ears rafvfiaff 


Of the beauty and excellence of the Eſay on 
Solitude the Engliſh reader is already acquainted by 
the inimitable tranſlation which has quickly paſſed 
through five editions: this however being made 
from the French of Mercier, deviates in ſome 
inſtances from the Wn In its original 

| 0000s; 
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dreſs, this performance runs through four octavo 
volumes; it is true there is much extraneous 
matter, and many parts that are ſolely intereſting 
to Germans; nay ſome that may be ſaid to be 
chiefly ſo to the author's perſonal connections; but 
| there are likewiſe other parts (although omitted 


by Mercier, from a miſtaken pa to the illiberal 
prepoſſeſſions of ſome of his countrymen, and on 
account of the circumſpection and caution with 
which French authors were obliged to treat ſub- 
jects of a religious or a political nature) which 
to the liberal and uncontrouled ſpirit of inquiry of 
Engliſhmen, would afford the higheſt pleaſure 

and intereſt. Such for inſtance are Zimmermann's 


conſiderations on Monaſtic Solitude, which extend 


nearly through two volumes, and which, ſays 
the French tranſlator, in his preface, / contain 
many profound reflections, yet are capable of diſ- 
pleaſing thoſe whoſe narrow prejudices might be 
ſhocked by the liberal ſentiments of an author, 
who appeals to the deciſion of Rrason alone 
upon the ſubje& of certain abuſes, rendered 
ſacred by the motives from which they pro- 
Seile. N 


; The * eſteem which this work acquired on 
all ſides was much enhanced by the grateful 
acknowledgment of one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
Fame of modern times. Dr. Zimmermann 

2 4 Was 


--- 
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was preſented in 1785 with a ſmall- caſket in the. 
name of her Imperial Majeſty the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia. The caſket contained a ring enriched with 
diamonds of an extraordinary ſize and luſtre, and a 
gold medal bearing on one fide the portrait of the 
Empreſs, and on the other the date of the happy 
reformation of the Ruſſian Empire. This preſent 
was accompanied by a note, written in the Em- 
preſs's own hand, containing theſe memorable 
words: To Dr. Zimmermann, counſellor of ſtate, 
and phyſician: to his Britannic Majeſty, to thank 
him for the excellent precepts he has given to 1 man- 
kind in his Treatiſe upon Solitude.“ 


Of the Eſay on National Pride we ſhall 99 but 
little, truſting that, in its preſent dreſs, our readers 
may {till admire the ſound reaſoning and fund of 
entertainment it is univerſally allowed to poſſeſs in 
its original. language. It was firſt publiſhed in 
1758, and has on through a number of editions. 


The F rench tranſlation of this aaluable Gs is 
executed with elegance and preciſion; with the 
exception in ſome inſtances of national partiality. 
It may be proper here to obſerve, that the very 
great changes which have occurred in the politi- 
cal, and we may ſay in the moral ſyſtem of Eu- 
rope, ſince this Eflay was compoſed, will naturally 
conduce- to make ſome paſſages loſe their effect, 

and 


( xi 


and appear out of ſeaſon ; but the nature of man, 
which is the groundwork on which the author 
proceeds, remains always the ſame, and we think 
we may aſſert with confidence, that whatever 
may be the apparent deviations from national 
character, and the ſeemingly contradictory appear- 
ances now obſervable in Europe, they will not 
only be found by the attentive obſerver to be 
conſiſtent with the remarks and opinions of 
former times, but will, like muddy water ſub- 
ſiding after a violent agitation, admit in the 
end the eye to pierce through the glaſſy ſuper- 
ficies, and behold the filth and corruption of 
the 2 


% 


A aan alia purporting to be a 
tranſlation from the Eſſay on National Pride of 
Dr. Zimmermann, having been publiſhed here 
in 1771, it may likewiſe be right to offer ſome 
apology, for the attempt now made, to tranſlate 
a work which has apparently already been pro- 
duced in our own language. In extenuation of 
this ſeeming temerity, we beg leave to make pub- 
lie the following extract of a letter written by 
Dr. Zimmermann on the 27th May 1794 to 
Dr. Lettſom, relative to the above tranſlation : 
„A pretended tranſlation,” Dr. Zimmermann 
thus expreſſes himſelf, «© of my Eſſay on National 
COR has been publiſhed in London, whereby 


the 


[ 


. 
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the tranſlator has rendered me nearly the ſame 
ſervice as if he had expoſed my portrait, nay my 
perſon, in the pillory. If this pretended tranſlator | 
had only been ignorant of the Engliſh language 
and of the art of writing, I could, on account 
of his good will, have pardoned him for the 
miſchief he did me: but he has fathered upon 
me a great number of puerile, flat, and trivial 
ideas of his own, which he has inſerted in the 
text of my work; this text he has crammed with 
Latin and Engliſh verſe, à fingle line of which 
exiſts not in the original ; and, notwithſtanding what 
has been faid to my honour in the preface by a 


. perſon of quite another ſtamp, this pretended 


Engliſh tranſlator has made me appear like a fool 


throughout the work : ſuch a tranſlator is not 


only an ignorant fellow, but a cheat.” Of the 
truth of theſe ſevere animadverſions it would be 
unbecoming in us to decide. Thoſe who will take 
the trouble to compare our tranſlation with the 


original, will find, we hope throughout, a careful 


attention to expreſs the meaning of the author, 
and neither a modification or ſuppreſſion of any 
one ſentiment, a liberty which we find, and have 
often had occaſion to notice, in the French tranf- 
lator. In one or two inſtances we have given 


dur opinion in a note, which perhaps is the ſole 


— allowable to tranſlators. | 
5 The 
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The Treatiſe on Experience in Phyſic has not 
only been found an uſeful book to the faculty, 
but being cloathed in a novel elegance of lan- 
guage, ſuch as the ſubject was ſuppoſed not 
capable of admitting, has alſo readily found its 
way into other hands, and has conduced to tho 
inſtruction and amuſement of the ſofter ſex. It 
has recently been objected, that this work did 
not contain any new diſcoveries or theories, but 
we ought: to carry our thoughts and opinions 
at leaſt thirty years back, and we ſhall. find, on 
comparing it with the then circumſcribed. ſtate 
of the practice of Phyſic in Germany, that this 
treatiſe contains many obſervations and practical 
reaſonings; which were then new, and which have 
fince actually been availed of to the A"; * 
rancement of medical ſcience. 


5 The e on the Dyſentery i is uncontrovertedly 
acknowledged to have greatly contributed to a 
more improved method of treatment. There is a 
French tranſlation of it, but to our knouledge, 
it has never appeared, like the treatiſe on Expe- 
rience in . in an _—_— dreſs, 


* Ainntermane? « fame as an able phipficain 
was not. only now firmly eſtabliſhed, but he 
became | univerſally known and admired on ac- - 
count of theſe. Various and valuable productions. 
We FF He 


Ca) 
He held the firſt rank amongſt the  literati ; 
and as the great Haller, by the penetration and 


_ diſcriminative patronage of a Britiſh Monarch, 


had been honoured with the medical chair at 
Gottingen, ſo our preſent gracious Sovereign, 


_ equally zealous to reward the conſpicuous merits 


of Haller's avowed - diſciple and friend, invited 
Dr. Zimmermann to accept of the office of his 
firſt phyſician at Hanover, where he was ac- 
cordingly eſtabliſhed in that quality in 1768. 


His honourable appointment at Hanover was 
accompanied with many advantages, and he had 
fondly imagined that a life free from anxiety and 
care would have been his conſtant portion. 
In this expectation he however experienced a ſad 
reverſe, and the pleaſing hope which an extreme 
ſenſibility of mind had formed, faded < like the 
baſeleſs fabric of a viſion;” for he ſoon after 
became a prey to a ſevere bodily diſorder, . and 
a martyr to the WO nm of the nervous 
ſyſtem. 


Scarce bad he arranged his domeſtic houſehold 
at Hanover when Death, inſatiate archer, aimed 
his relentleſs dart at the boſom of his favourite 
child. In the following elegant and pathetic 
paſſages of his Efſay on Solitude, he feelingly 


TO the loſs of this amiable young lady. 
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„ Leave me to myſelf / 1 exclaimed a' thouſand 
times, when, within two_years after my arrival in 
Germany, I loſt the lovely idol of my heart, the 
amiable companion of my former days. Her de- 


parted. ſpirit ſtill hovers round me: the tender. 


recollection of her | ſociety, the afflicting re- 
membrance of her ſufferings, are always pre- 
ſent to my mind. What purity and innocence! 
What mildneſs and affability! Her death was 
as calm and reſigned, as her life was pure and 
virtuous! During five long months the lingering 
pangs of diſſolution hung continually around her. 
One day, as ſhe reclined upon her pillow, while 
I read to her The Death of Chriſt' by Rammler, 
ſhe caſt her eyes over the page and ſilently pointed 
out to me the following paſſage: My breath 
grows weak, my days are ſhortened, my heart is 
b full of affliction, and my ſoul prepares to take 
5 its flight.” Alas! when I recall all thoſe cir- 
' cumſtances to my mind, and recolle& how im- 
poſſible it was for me to abandon the world at 
that moment of anguiſh and diſtreſs, when I car- 
ried the ſeeds of death within my boſom, when 
J had neither fortitude to bear my afflictions nor 
courage to reſiſt them, while I was yet purſued by 
malice and outraged by calumny, I can eafily 
conceive, in ſuch a fituation, that my exclamation 
might be Leave me to myſelf.” (Page 68.) And 
W on, (page 85,) ſpeaking of his daughter: 
9 Solitude 


* 
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« Solitude was her world; for ſhe knew no other 
pleaſures than thoſe which a retired and virtuous 
life affords. © Submitting with pious reſignation 
to the diſpenſations of Heaven, her weak frame 
ſuſtained with undiminifhed fortitude every af- 
fliction of mortality. Mild, good, and tender, 
ſhe endured her ſufferings without a murmur or 
a ſigh: and though naturally timid and reſerved, 
ſhe diſcloſed” the feelings of her ſoul with all the 
warmth of filial enthuſiaſm. Diffident of her 
own powers ſhe liſtened to the precepts of a 
fond parent, and relied with perfect confidence 
upon the goodneſs of God. A malady of 
almoſt a ſingular kind, a hemorrhage of the 
lungs, ſuddenly deprived me of the comfort of 
this beloved child, even while J ſupported her 
in my arms. Acquainted with her conſtitution, 
1 immediately faw the blow was mortal, How 
frequently, during that fatal day, did my wounded 
bleeding heart bend me on my knees before my 
God to implore her recovery! But I concealed 
my feelings from her obſervation. Although 
ſenſible of her danger, ſhe never communicated 
the leaſt apprehenſion. Smiles aroſe upon her 
cheeks whenever I entered or quitted the chamber. 
Although worn down by this fatal diſtemper, a 
prey to the moſt corroding griefs, the ſharpeſt 
and moſt intolerable pains, ſhe made no com- 
plaint, She mildly anſwered all my queſtions 

6 by 
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by ſome ſhort ſentence, but without entering 
into any detail. Her decay and approaching dif- 
ſolution became obvious to the eye; but to the 
\ laſt moment of her life, her countenance preſerved 
a ſerenity correſpondent to the purity of her mind 
and the affectionate tenderneſs of her heart. She had 
been the ſubmiſſive victim of ill health from her 
earlieſt infancy ; her appetite was almoſt gone when 
we left Switzerland, a reſidence which ſhe quitted 
with her uſual ſweetneſs of temper, and with- 
out diſcovering the ſmalleſt regret, although a 
young man, as handſome in his perſon as he was 
amiable in the qualities of his mind, the object 
of her firſt, of her only affection, a few weeks 
afterwards put an end to his exiſtence in deſpair. 


„The few happy days we paſſed at Hanover, 
where ſhe was much reſpected and beloved, ſhe 
amuſed herſelf by compoſing religious prayers, 
which were afterwards found among her papers, 
and in which ſhe implores Death to afford her a 
ſpeedy relief from her pains: during the ſame 
period ſhe wrote alſo many letters, always affect- 
ing, and frequently ſublime. They were filled 
with expreſſions of the ſame defire ſpeedily 
to re-unite her ſoul with the author of her 
days. The laſt words my dear, my well-be- 
loved child uttered, amidſt the moſt painful 
agonies, were theſe ; To- day I ſhall taſte the 
joys of Heaven!” 
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title of Knight of the order of St. Wolodimir 
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The ſedentary life Dr. Zimmermann led, and the 
mental anguiſh he laboured under, brought on'the 
moſt alarming ſymptoms of a ſevere and painful dif- 


order, firſt contracted at Gottingen. To procure 
relief from this inveterate malady he ſubmitted to a 
chirurgical operation, which was performed upon 
him at Berlin in 1771, and which afforded ſome 
reſpite from its acrimony; and he appears after- 
wards to have paſſed his time tolerably well at 
Hanover. Here it was he enjoyed the reward 


due to his tranſcendent abilities; hence his fame 
ſpread over the whole literary world; here his 


ſuperior talents were called into addon and ex- 
erted; and his acquaintance courted by all 
whoſe good fortune it was to be known to him. 
With many of the moſt intelligent men of his 
time he kept up an extenſive and intereſting 


correſpondence, chiefly on medical and philoſo- 


phical ſubje&s ; among theſe were Dr. Tiſſot, 
Profeſſor Bonnet, Dr. Marcard, Dr. Lettſom, 
and the learned and celebrated Mr. de Luc, at 
this time reſident at Windſor and reader to my 


mel jeſty. 


To add to his celebrity, and to raiſe him 
ſtill more in the circle of ſociety, the truly illuſtri. 
ous Northern. Princeſs, already - mentioned, the 
enlightened Catherine, conferred on him another 
mark of her favour, by inveſting him with the 


in 
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in 1786. This auguſt Empreſs correſponded 
frequently and familiarly - with Dr. Zimmer- 
mann, and he has given us in his writings 


copies of ſome of her letters, which well deſerve 


to be peruſed by thoſe who, too apt to be led 
away by popular prejudice, are inclined to think 
harſhly of that moſt eminent princeſs, whoſe acts 
of munificence outſhine the richeſt jewel in her 
imperial diadem. | 


Recollectin g on this deraſſon the before dias 
diſtinguiſhing proof of the Empreſs's approbation 
of his Eſſay on Solitude, we have ſtill, reſpecting 
that work, to inform our readers, that it was not 
till about this time (1785) that Dr. Zimmermann 
publiſhed the laſt or fourth volume. —The edition 
of 1773 cotnprehended only the two firſt, and à ſub- 
ſequent publication, the third. The appearance in 
detached parts of this ſublime performance gave riſe 


to ſeveral unmerited and partial repreſentations of 
tit, and two particular publications on Solitude ap- 
peared, one in 1775, and the other in 1781, by J. | 


H. Obereit, ſtrongly reprobating Zimmermann's 
Eſſay, which this ſuperficial critic conſidered as 2 


ſcandalous and unphiloſophical attack upon, and 


condemnation not only of the holy retirements of 


7 


the cloiſter, but likewiſe of all ſolitude in general. 
The Engliſh reader, on comparing this account 


with the Eſſay on Solitude he is acquainted with, 
b will 


( ail 


will be apt to queſtion. the intelleQs of Mr. Obereit, 
but he will recollect that this premature judgment 
was chiefly founded on Zimmermann's reſearches 
into the abuſes and miſchiefs which have ariſen in 
the world from the ſolitary lives of fanatics, and 
on which he expatiates through great part of the 
two firſt volumes, while the latter part of the work 
only, which treats of the pleaſures and advantages 
derived from retirement, forms the principal -con- 
tents of our Engliſh verſion ; the other part having, 
as defore remarked, been ſuppreſſed in the French 
tranſlation, from which this was taken. In the liſt 
of Dr. Zinunermann's works (page vi.) our readers 
will have obſerved Meditations on Solitude, 8vo. 
Zurick, 1756. This ſmall work, which was con- 
tained in 18 1 pages, is engrafted in the larger one 
on that ſubject, and does not therefore require a | 
particular account. Dr. Zimmermann, in the 8th 
chapter of the latter, which is the firſt of the 3d 
volume of the German original, mentions thoſe 
Meditations as the foundation of the more extenſive 
work he was then engaged in: With a weak and 
juvenile pen, he fays, with ſingular diffidence, 
« ] recommended in that pertormance a proper and 
ſenſible enjoyment of the fleeting moments of life, 
and the moſt likely means to .make a profitable 
employ of the moſt important ſciences ; I interwove 
in it the enthuſiaſtic love of religion and virtue, 
which Thave n 2 to make the guide 
of 


() 


of my ſteps. I wrote this ſmall book in the: maſt | 
beautiful ſeaſon of the year, in a remote and filent 
part of my paternal. dwelling, where. no ſounds 


aſſailed my ear, where no objects diverted my at- 
tention, n the 2 cooing of 2 _ Pn. 
of doves.” 
hs ho 
r author enjoyed in an eminent 48 
is eſteem and confidence of Frederic the 
late King of Pruſſia, On the ſixth of June 
1786, that great monarch and diſtinguiſhed hero, 
declining under the accumulated weight of age, 
the gradual decay of his bodily powers, and a 
dropſical complaint of long ſtanding, addrefled 
a letter to Dr. Zimmermann, requeſting to know, 
whether he could make it convenient to come 
to Potſdam to attend him as phyſician. His 
Majeſty received an anfwer in the affirmative, 
in conſequence of which the Doctor was further 
honoured with a preſſing invitation, and he ac- 
cordingly took his departure, and arrived at 
Potſdam late in the evening of the 23d of June, 
and early on the following morning was ſent 
for to the King. Frederic's caſe was decidedly 
a dropſy, although he could not be brought 
to believe it, and Dr. Zimmermann was con- 
vinced from the firſt day of his attendance that 
his Majeſty was irrecoverable ; eſpecially on ac- 
count of his intraRability as a patient, and his 
| b 2 great 
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bratẽd phyſician thought worthy of conſidera- 


( xiv ) 
great indulgence in melons and other things the moft 
prejudicial. He waited conſtantly on his royal 
patient every morning, and in theſe interviews 
held many converſations: of the moſt intereſting 
nature with that great and valiant potentate. For 
his ſervices and the expences of his journey he 
received two thouſand crowns, and took his leave 
af Potſdam on the 1ith of july, deeply affected 
with the laſt words of the king, addreſſed to 
bim, and which were, © Adieu, my good, my 


dear Dr. Zimmermann; da not forget the old 


man whom you have ſeen here.” Thirty eight 
days after his departure, Frederic II. juſtly called 


the Great, breathed his laſt, and left the world 


a brilliant example of ; heroiſm and wiſdom, of 
philoſophy and philanthropy, indelibly recorded, 
not only in the annals of time, but in the grate- 
ful and patriotic hearts of the poſterity of his 
fellow ſoldiers and fellow countrymen, his ſub- 


jects. 5 


In a little time after this mournful event, Dr. 
Zimmermann publiſhed an Account his Convenſa- 
tions on the above-mentioned occaſion with the 
King of Pruſſia. This account is peculiarly in- 
tereſting and entertaining, as. it comprehends 
almoſt every ſubject which the enlightened 
mind of the Pruſſian monarch and of his cele- 


tion. 
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In 1786 our elegant at ſenſible 1 writer 15505 | 
liſhed 'a © Treatiſe on Frederic the Great, which 
paſſed through four editions in the ſhorteſt ſpace | 
of time. This work was written with a view to 
defend the memory of that'illuſtrious character, and 
to clear it from the aſperſions which were wantonly 
thrown” out by Count Mirabeau in his book on 
the Pruffian Monarcby. Soon after that writer 
publiſhed his Secret Hiftory of the Court of Berlin, 
which was even more illiberal than the former; 
Dr. Zimmermann, therefore, enlarged his preceding 
work into an ample vindication of that much 
wronged prince from the unmerited inſinuations of 
his calumniator, and produced it under the title of 
Select Views of the Liſe, Character, and Reign of 
Frederic the Great, King of Pruſſia. . This pro- 
duction was tranſlated into Engliſh in 1792 in 
a ſuperior ſtyle by Major: Newman of the Naſ- 
ſau 3 


It is now 20 valaful provinee by the biographer 
to record, that from this period Dr, Zimmer- 
mann's health yielded under the ſtruggle between 
his feelings and his duty ; in the faithful diſcharge 
of which, his attention had been always unre- 
mitting, - N umberleſs muſt have been the heart- 
. b 3 rending 
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rending ſcenes that preſented themſelves, to the 
laſt degree agonizing to à man ſo truly -compaſ. 
ſionate and ſympathetic as was this great philan- 
thropiſt: and it is therefore no wonder that his 
health at length gave way under their combined 
operation. Add to this, his continued and fa- 
vourite occupation of writing, which was his only 
recreation for the laſt ten or fifteen years of his 
life. Theſe gradually undermined a conſtitution 
of a texture naturally flight, and the diſeaſe, by 
which it was ſo materially weakened, gained upon 
him daily, and at laſt even ſo as to affect the faculties 
of his mind; which, however great and compre. 
henſive, from being continually upon the ſtretch, 
ſunk under the afflittive burden, and relaxed 
into that melancholy ſtate of intellectual debility, 
which has but too frequently proved the lot of 
enlarged minds after an uncommon and un- 
bounded career of ſcjentific glory. 


. 


The ſame G50 to which we attribute a bright 
ſunſhine of genius have often been found event. 
ually to produce thoſe clouds which have over- 
whelmed the evening of | a glorious day. An 
exquiſite delicacy of the ſtructure of the organs 
of ſenſe and feeling is ſuch, that although it 
beſtows a higher degree of penetration and 
judgment, it ſtill makes them the ſooner relax 
15 ei „While thoſe of a groſſer texture, 
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and of a formations leſs refined, a retain 
their 3 powers entire and unimpaired. 5 


The hypochondriac turn to which men of 
great learning and ſenſibility are peculiarly liable, 
manifeſted itſelf in the ſubject of theſe memoirs 
even while at Gottingen: and ſuch is its fatal 
power, that when onee it obtains the ſmalleſt 
hold on the human mind, there is nothing can 
reſtore it to its former tenſion. It is increaſed 
by every intervening ſiniſter accident, however 
trifling; and hence Zimmermann, who doubtleſs 
experienced many ſevere domeſtic and perſonal 

misfortunes, felt far more than the generality of 
mankind under fimilar circumſtances. The ſu- 
periority' of his underſtanding and the greatneſs 


of his genius were here of no avail : leſſer minds 


would have medicined private grief by the con- 
ſtderation of public honours. But Zimmermann 
was not thus to be compenſated for a body la- 
bouring under the pangs of diſeaſe, and a mind 
ſmarting · under the agonizing ſtrokes of domeſtic 
affliction. The diſtinguiſhed honours conferred 
upon him by three of the greateſt potentates 
of the earth ; the various other well-earned fruits 
of his extraordinary celebrity, afforded . him no 

ſatisfaction; anxiety and diſeaſe tortured him by . 
5 and prerwhelmed every proſpect ! With 
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him, all was dark! With him, © How widowed 
every thought of every joy!” 


The fits of melancholy and anxiety which invariably 
accompany the diſpoſition of mind and frame of 
body already deſcribed, and with which Dr. Zim- 
mermann was aſſailed from time to time, began 
early in 1795 to aſſume a very unfavourable ap- 
pearance. The deſpondency which had long op- 
preſſed him was. increaſed, by the diſtreſſing cir- 
cumſtance of his much beloved wife being ſeized 
with a violent fit of illneſs. His anxiety became 
exceſſive, and prevented. him from. liſtening to the 
conſoling prognoſtjcations of the favourable ter- 
mination of her diſorder. He had ſo often ſeen 
the moſt ſanguine expectations defeated; he had 
ſo often been the victim of deluſive hope, that 
his mind, already deprived of the greateſt part of 
its energy, refuſed to admit any conſoling ideas. 


About this time the political hemiſphere, to the 
ſtudy of which he had devoted a conſiderable de- 
gree of attention during the latter period 'of his 
literary life, became more 3nd more embroiled 50 
obſcure. 


The deſtructive deluge of barbarifm and anarchy 


that now recoiled from the conquered provinces of 
the Roman Empire back to the inhoſpitable re- 


gions, 
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gions, whence in the fourth century it had emana- 
ted; threatened to overwhelm the whole of civilized 
Europe. Fears were entertained for the ſafety 
of Hanover ; and Dr. Zimmermann, who nouriſh- 
ed and profeſſed the utmoſt deteſtation for theſe 

diſturbers of mankind, in the extreme perturbation | 
of mind into which he was now fallen, felt exceſ- 
fively alagmed, and he could not conquer his dread 
of perſecution, to which his ſtedfaſt and known 

adherence to the principles of-religion and of in- 
tegrity might poſſibly ſubje& him. In his heated 
imagination, the evils of an invaſion of the French 
were aggravated, if poſſible, even beyond the hor- 
ror and diſmay which thoſe ſons of rapine and deſ- 
truction uniformly ſpread around them, wherever 
their baleful career conducted their ſanguinary 
footſteps. | 


«© Oh what a noble mind was here overthrown fo 


In this deplorable ſtate, and plunged in the deepeſt 
melancholy, it was judged adviſable to try the effect 
of a change of air, and an excurſion to Futin 
was accordingly en, | 


Dr. Zimmermann paſſed — or chree months in 
that charming retirement in the company of his 
friend Count Stolberg. It however produced no 
material ane for the better, for on his return 

ta 
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to Hanover in July 1795, when all fears of the 
enemy had ſubſided, his erratic ideas took another 
turn, and his infanity appears to have_been perfeQ- 
D. confirmed. A ; | 2 


N 


Here, with Dr. Wend of Oldenburg. we ſin⸗ 


cerely reprobate the unavailing and diſagreeable re- 


cital of the various and melancholy inſtances of a 
deranged brain, which Dr. Wichman, the phyſician 


'who attended this *clebrated man during his laft 
inneſs, has thought fit to make public. He has 


given a puerile and diſguſting detail of the wander- 


ings of a ruined mind; and he has uttered them yn 


2 way as if he wiſhed them to ſerve as data whence 
to form concluſions reſpecting the life and character 
of the ſufferer. Surely an impenetrable veil ought 
rather to have been thrown over this ſcene of 
abaſed humanity ! over this degradation of the hu- 
man ſoul! Is it not enough that we behold with 
awful ſorrow, the outlines of the dark picture, but 
muſt we be made acquainted with all the minutize 
of the diſtreſſing ſcene? Is it not enough for the 
awakening of folemn reflection, that we view the 
ſilent repoſitories of the dead, and the mouldering 
marble that announces the univerſal decay of 
every ſublunary thing, but muſt we alſo rake - 


into the loathſome and keſtering clay that once 


— 


Mas man? LETS 


How 


ne + 
How affecting to reflect on this great example 
of the weakneſs of human nature! ,” ſays 


this obſervant philoſopher, who lived to become a 
- memorable inſtance of the frailty he deplores ; 


„% Why ſhould we pride ourſelves upon our under- _ 


ſtanding, when the fineſt intellects are liable to be 
deranged by the moſt trivial phyſical accidents ? In- 
dependent of external Circumſtances ; a little ex- 
traneous air in the bowels, or an indigeſtible lump 
in the ſtomach, and lo, the divine light of the 
foul i is extinguiſhed * Gase 253: 3 


His mental diſorder was now accompanied with 
the moſt excruciating agonies of body ; he vifibly 
declined from day to day, and the virulence of his 
malady was greatly heightened&y his” utter repug- 
nance to the taking of the medicines preſcribed. * 
He likewiſe contraQed”an abhorrence of all food, 
and obſtinately refuſed to take a ſufficient quantity 
of aliment for the ſuſtenſion of life. 


This unhappy turn produced a frightful ema- 
ciation, fo that from a tolerably corpulent man 
his body became literally a mere ſkeleton. To cut 
ſhort this diſtreſſing narrative, he waſted away till 
the 7th of October 1795, when all the powers of life 
failing, he expired without the leaſt agitation, ſeem- 
ingly, wholly | worn down by the inceſſant operation 
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Al the complicated maladies of mind ; 1 of ory 
under wen he N | 


* 2 days previoust to the cloſe of Bari tene, 
it does not appear that he gave any proofs of a be- 
uildered mind, and it ſhould ſeem that the total 

debility of his natural; powers had in ſome degree 
contributed to reſtrain. the wanderings of his 
imagination. His laſt words, addreſſed to Dr, 
Wichman, | with an emphatic preſſure of Ye 
hand, were, © Laiflez moi ſeul; je me meurs,” 
And reſigning his breath with the utmoſt calm 
neſs, he ſeemed, as Seneca ſaid, e e vita mi- 
grare quam mori. 


In the preceding | pages we e have already diſcuſſed 
his merits as an author. He was in every reſpect 
an elegant and emphatic . writer; the only fault 
we are inclined to admit, is a kind of redundancy 
of expreſſion, ariſing from the fire and force of his 
language, that ſometimes declined into tautology. 
He is likewiſe ſuppoſed to have written too much 
of himſelf, and to have made uſe of the firſt perſon 
with too great a profuſion in his writings; he was 
himſelf ſenſible of this defect, and has in many 
paſſages either tranſiently, or more at large, 1 1 
his inducements for © converſing familiarly,” 
he expreſſes it, © with his readers.” He 188 f. ag 


he felt, from the genuine impulſe of a benevolent 
| . heart » 


C 


heart, which did not admit of the formal fetters 
of a ſcholaſtie preeiſion of ſtyle. In rejecting, how- 
ever, the application of theſe rules, -it is-only for 
_ writers like Zimmerm ann, who captivate with re- 
ſiſtleſs energy the minds and the hearts of their 


Thus, nobody feels the egotiſm of Cæſar's cele- 
brated laconic epiſtle of veni, vidi, vici, on account 
of tHe ſuperior greatneſs of the writer, of the ſubject, 
and of the ſentiment; but when Caligula ſends a 
handful of cockle-ſhells and pebbles to the Roman 
ſenate with © behold the ſpoils which I have achiev- 
ed on tlie ocean, behold the proofs of my conqueſt 
of the iſlands of Britain, who does not ridicule” and 
deſpiſe the — — — 3 of 2 
Pi- n a e 
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We are give to nets OY be deft many 
unfiniſhed pieces behind him, which, it is much to 
be regretted, he did not live to complete. Theſe 
are now conſigned to oblivion; for by his will he 
ordered them all to be deſtroyed, and expreſely 

prohibited the publication of any poſthumous works. 
It is, however, to be wiſhed, that his extenſive and 
valuable correſpondence with ſo many literary cha- 
racters of the firſt rank, may, in part, be rendered 
public; his letters would certainly afford an abund- 
ant ſource of pleaſure to the ſcientific mind; and 
we hope that thoſe who are poſſeſſed of theſe pre- 


cious 


readers, to be allowed to ſhine, greatly eccentric: 
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— will not feel any repugnante to ſelect 
and publiſh ſuch alen a are dee 
mee 


n piss, nenen ie great 151 
nour. In general it was ſuppoſed he followed the 
practice of Tiſſot: but he always was the: firſt to 
adopt any new diſcovery whenever he became ſen- 
ſible of its utility, and never, as many of the fatulty 


are accuſed of gr rejected a: 2s In- 


Novation. - 


3 | 
the practical part of the medical ſcience — — 


During the laſt ten or fifteen years of his life, w 


have already remarked, he chiefly confined- m. 
ſelf to his deſk and ſtudy. Yet he conſtantly de- 
voted two hours every morning to attendance” on 
his patients; beſides being often abroad during the 
day. The leaſt apprehenſion of danger called him 
inſtantly away, and his compaſſionate and ſenſible 
heart made him diſregard every thing for the” ſake 
of relieving his fellow creatures. 


— 


| Whenever he beheld the convulſions of expiring 
nature, he moſt cordially ſympathized with the ſuf- 
ferer ; and this feeling and tender diſpoſition was 
not a little prejudicial to his health. On this ſub- 
je& we are led to "one: his own words (page 32, 

Engliſh 


1 
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Engliſn Tranſlation of Solitude) e * A phyſician, 
if he poſſeſſes ſenſibility, muſt, in his employment 
to relieve the ſufferings of others, frequently for- 
get his own. But alas! when ſummoned, and 
obliged to attend, whatever pain of body or of mind 
he may endure, in maladies which are perhaps 
beyond the reach of his art, how much -oftener 
muſt his own ſufferings be inicreaſed by thoſe 
which he fees others feel.” And again (page 75): 
« At the bed of ſickneſs, when I behold the 

efforts which the ſoul makes to oppoſe its impend- 
ing diflolution from the body, and diſcover by 
the increaſing tortures the rapid .advances of ap- 
proaching death; when I ſee my unhappy patient 
extend his cold and trembling hands to thank the 
Ahnighty for the ſmalleſt mitigation of his pains ;z 
when J hear the utterance checked by intermingled 


groans ; and view the tender looks, the ſilent an- 


guiſh of attending friends ; all my powers abandon” 
me; my heart bleeds, and I tear myſelf from the 
ſorrowful ſcene, only to pour my tears more freely 
over the unhappy ſufferings of humanity, to lament 
my own inability, and the yain confidence Pee 
in a feeble art.“ | 


It has been unjuſtly inferred, from the ſatirical 
and ſevere ſtyle of ſome. of his writings, that his tem- 
per and converſation abounded with the overfiow- 
ings of vindictive ſpleen. — But here he has been 

_ wronged 


( 


Fron ged indeed! He wrote only to erimſon the 
cheek. of error, and to ſhow vice its own feature; 
he was, on the contrary, diſtinguiſhed by an 
urbanity of manners, and an amenity and mild. 
| neſs of behaviour, the very reverſe of the far- 
caſtic ſpirit diſplayed in his works, and which is 
levelled at the vices and follies of the world ; but 
when they obtruded upon his notice ih ſociety, 
they were ever treated with the moft Chriſtian 
meekneſs as frailties of human nature, deſerving 
of n ae and regret 


The Ar piety and firm belief in Chriſti | 
anity, which breathe throughout his writings where- 
ever he treats of religious ſubjects, originated 
in a thorough conviftion of the truth of the be- 
lief he profeſſed, and in a free and candid en- 
quiry into the grounds of Goſpel doQrine. His 
was indeed ſound philoſophy ; it did not lead him 
aſtray into the paths of ſcepticiſm and of error ; 
whither the deluſive meteors ariſing from ſuperficial | 
inveſtigation have bewildered ſo many, otherwiſe © 
great and diſtinguiſhed minds. He obſerved every 
moral as well as every religious duty; he was bent- 
ficent and charitable from principle, as well as from 
nature; and the fame law of Chriſt, which incul- 
cated the exerciſe of theſe duties, commanded him 
likewiſe to forbear the oſtentatious diſplay of 
them. | 


If 
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been able to collect from his writings, Dr. Zim- 


mermann was twice married. By his firſt wife, to 
whom he was united in Switzerland, he had ſeve- 


Doring, wife of the Counſellor of State of that 
name, and daughter of the celebrated Vice Chan- 
cellor Strube; to this lady he has dedicated his Eſſay 


on Solitude. '* It was you,” he ſays in this Dedi- 


cation, muy ever eſteemed friend, that ſo happily 
choſe for me the amiable and beloved companion of 
the end of my life, and whom you brought with you 


to Hanover, when after an abſence of eight months 


you returned to complete the kindeſt offices of 


friendſhip in making me happy with the deſerving 


woman you had always wiſhed'I was united to, and 
whous you! den me of me * _" ä 


0 6 


His kienddup and nee towards Madame 
Doring may be traced in tlie very cordial effuſions 
of his mind, page 70 of the Engliſh tranſlation of 
Solitude; where, ſpeaking of himſelf, he fays,— 
< Rephaſbni to yourſelf an unfortunate foreigner 
placed in a country where every one was ſuſpicious 


of his character, borne down by misfortune from 


| W. tide, attacked every moment by deſpair, and, 
2 C | during 


ral children. The lady who lived to deplore his 
loſs was, we believe, married to him in 1782 at 
Hanover. For this amiable companion of his laſt 
days, he was indebted to the friendſhip of Madame 


— %% 
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during 3 long courſe of years, unable either to 
ſtoop or ſit to write without feeling the moſt ex- 
cruciating pains; in a country where, in the midſt 
of all his afflictions, he wat deprived of the object 
which was deareſt to him in the world. Vet it 
was in ſuch a cduntry, and under theſe circum- 
ſtances, that he, at length, found a perſon who ex- 
tended the hand of affection towards him; whoſe 
voice, like a voice from heaven, ſaid to him, Come, 
I will dry your tears, I will heal your wounded 
heart, be the kind comforter of your ſufferings, 
enable you to ſupport them, baniſh the remem- 
brance of ſorrow from your mind, and recall your 


ſenſibility. I will endeavour to charm away the 


ſilence of diſguſt by entertaining converſation, and, 
when tranquillity returns, collect for you all the 
flowers which adorn the paths of life; diſcourſe 
with you on the charms of yirtue; think of you 
with love; treat you with, eſteem ; rely upon you 
with confidence; prove to you that the people 
among whom you are ſituated, are not ſo bad as 
you conceive them; and perhaps that they are 
not ſo at all. I will remove from your mind all 
anxiety about domeſtic concerns; do every thing 
to relieve and pleaſe you: you ſhall taſte all the 
happineſs of an eaſy tranquil life. I will dili- 
gently endeavour to point out your faults, and you, 


in gratitude, ſhall alſo correct mine: you ſhall form 


my mind, communicate to me your. knowledge, and 
_ preſerve 


do 


( xxxix)) 


preſerve to me, by the aſſiſtance of God and your 
own. talents, the felicities of my life, together with 
thoſe. of my, huſband and my children: we will 
love our, neighbours with the ſame heart, and unite 
our endeavours to afford conſolation to the afflicted, 
d mec dr in the Ad 5 Ann " 


 Zimmermanu's ; perſonal appearance WAS 8 
and noble; he was above, what is termed, the 
middle ſize,-and rather inclining to corpulence; his 
- countenance was manly and open, with an _ expref; 
ſive and keen eye which beamed intelligence. He 
poſſeſſed a perſuaſive and modulated voice, and in 
his language, whether German or French, both of 
which he ſpoke with equal fluency, he united 
both energy and force with harmony and poliſted 
expreſſion. 


Such was the man we have attempted ö to del. 
cribe; as ſuch our readers will venerate his me- 


mory, and drop over his aſhes a tear of gra- 
titude and concern! | 


It is e e ee , e until an hiſtorian furniſhed 
with more correct and more copious information 
ſhall favour the public with a complete biography 
of this celebrated character, that theſe few memoirs, 
collected in a country, which, notwithſtanding Dr. 
Zimmermann's connections with it, is to him a fo- 


reign 
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time, are offered to the world as an introduction 
to this work, the intrinſic merit whereof, in its 
original language, has procured the greateſt eulo- 
giums from the beſt judges ; whence it is hoped 
the tranſlation will be-peruſed with ſome degree of 
pleaſure, and if it may be allowed to form a com- 
panion to the Eſſay on Solitude, it will be conſi- 
dered as the moſt flattering mark of approbation 
which an indulgent” Public ca poſlibly beſtow 
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NATIONAL PRIDE. 


CL. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST, 


OF NATIONAL PRIDE IN GENERAL. 


1 RE is no paſſion more univerſal than Pride, 
It pervades all orders oi ſociety : from the throne 
to the cottage, every individual in ſome point or 
other conceives himſelf ſuperior to the reſt of his 
ſpecies, and looks down with contempt or haughty 
compaſſion on all who are placed beneath his ima- 
ginary ſuperiority. Every nation contemplates itſelf 
through the medium of ſelf-conceit, and draws 
concluſions to its own advantage, which individuals 
adopt to themſelves with complacency, becauſe they 
confound and interweave their private with their 
national character. The inhabitants of moſt 
countries, great or ſmall, powerful or otherwiſe, 
value themſelves upon a certain ſomething, of 
which they believe themſelves to be excluſively 
poſſeſſed, and are apt to view every thing that re- 
lates to this particular point of honour, both in 
themſelves and others, with prejudice and prepoſſeſ- 
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fion. Thus humility, which forbids aſcribing to our- 
ſelves greater worth than we really poſſeſs, and 
equity, which enjoins us to beſtow the tribute of 
praiſe wherever it is due, have with reſpe& to 


the judgment paſſed by nations upon each other 


become antiquated virtues. A powerful ſtate may 
overawe, may deſtroy the independence of its 
weaker neighbour, but can never bring its inhabit- 
ants to be humble; every thing elſe may be taken 
away, but their good opinion of themſelves will 
remain. The Doge of Genoa, who had the ho- 
nour of ſubmiſſively begging pardon of the haughty 
Lewis the fourteenth in his palace at Verſailles, for 


the trouble that Prince had been put to in bom- 


barding his native city, ſaw nothing, amidſt all the 
ſplendor of that magnificent court, ſo worthy of 


admiration, as the Doge himſelf. 


National advantages are either imaginary or 
real: in the former caſe, when a nation unjuſtly 
pretends to the poſſeſſion of great advantages, its 
pride is arrogance ; in the latter, the pride ariſing 
from the conſciouſneſs of poſſeſſing greater worth 
than others, when well founded, may be called a 
noble pride, which arrogance can never be; for 
that always implies an unjuſt, an overweening, pre- 
ference of ourſelves. Self-eſteem proceeds from 4 


ſenſe of our own imaginary or real perfections, con- 


tempt for others from a ſenſe of their imaginary or 
EA | . \ real 
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real defects; and the union of theſe two ſentiments 


in the mind, by the partial compariſon which a na- 
tion makes between the advantages it poſſeſſes, or 


believes itſelf to poſſeſs, and the deficiencies of 


other countries in the ſame reſpects, begets national 
pride. 


The nature of my ſubje&t requires uncommon 


liberality of ſentiment, and the ſtricteſt regard to . 


equity, to avoid giving any reaſonable cauſe of com- 


plaint againſt me. It is an arduous and difficult 
undertaking to attack men in their tendereſt point, 
to delineate with forcible ſtrokes the foibles and 
ridiculous characteriſtics of the moſt conſiderable 
nations, and, penetrating through the exterior ap- 


pearances and prejudices of mankind,: to lay before 


the reader a true picture of their actions and mo- 
tives, ſo as not to offend any one, and to ſteer at 
an equal diſtance between the oppoſite extremes of 
fawning flattery and wanton ſatire. 


Miſinterpretations, I am aware, can hardly beavoid- 
ed. I may often appear to exemplify a national foible 
by that which may have been remarkable in one of 
its individuals ; yet to allege, on that account, that 
draw general inferences from few and partial ob- 
ſervations, or that I caſt on a whole nation the 


odium reſulting from the defects of a few perſons, - 


would be doing me injuſtice. I believe I have not 
e 
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offended any man of underſtanding; and the ſenſi- 
ble part of mankind in every country, I am ſure, 
will not take umbrage at the expoſure of the weak- 
neſſes which tarniſh the better qualities of its inha- 
bitants. | 


Illuſtrious characters of all profeſſions are every 
where to be met with; and, in this work, I de- 
fend the juſt claims of all nations to common ſenſe 
and a good underſtanding, againſt the ſelfiſh mo- 

nopoly which has been exerciſed by the vanity of 
a few. I eſteem and love perſons of merit of what- 
ever clime or religion, and glory in their regard; 
but this does not prevent my cenſuring as ridicu- 
lous whatever really is ſo among the generality of 
their countrymen: this remark may peculiarly be 
applied to what I ſay reſpecting the Spaniards. It 
would be to form from my writings a very im- 
proper idea of my real ſentiments, and of the whole 
tenour of my life, to ſuppoſe that I entertain an aver- 
ſion to the Engliſh, whom I hold to be the wor- 
thieſt nation of the globe, notwithſtanding the ill 
I have to ſay of them: amidſt all my cenſures, I 
love the French, and highly reſpect many individu- 
als among them: the Italians too are well worthy 
of my regard, on account of the fertility of their ge- 
nius and the vivacity of their conceptions ; yet 
none of theſe nations will I ſpare. 


A re- 
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A remark in a certain Paris review, though it 
made me ſmile, requires ſome explanation to the 
public. It ſtates, that I have not indiſcriminately 
paſſed my fatirical cenſure on all nations; that I 
ought to have looked nearer round me, and might 
full as eaſily have traced in Germany, inſtances of 
the ſame ridiculous pride with which I made myſelf 
ſo merry when I find it in the French, the Spani- 


ard, or the Engliſh, it I had but deigned to caſt 


an eye on the circle more immediately within my 
own obſervation, 


Inſtances of the moſt laughable perſonal pride, 
it is true, are plentifully to be met with in the 
German univerſities, in the German cities, in the 
German nobility, and in ſhort in every thing that 
may be called German; but inſtances of ſilly na- 
tional pride occur but very ſeldom in people, who 
deſpiſe the works of their own artiſts, who give the 
preference to foreign manufactures and to foreign 


learning, and occaſionally conſole themſelves by a 


compariſon with the petty nation of the Swiſs. With 
what aſſurance could I have expoſed the ſlight traces 
of national pride to be.met with among the honeſt 
Germans, when one of the moſt learned men of our 
age reproaches them with the want of this uſeful folly 
as a very great national defect? This gentleman'fays; 
in his preface to the hiſtory of the frogs, „In Eu? 


rope there exiſts a great nation, diſtinguiſhed by 


laboriouſneſs and induſtry,” poſſeſſing men of inven- 
B 3 tive 
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tive faculties and of great genius in as great a num. 
ber as any other, little addicted to luxury, and the 
moſt valiant among the brave. This nation never- 
theleſs hates and deſpiſes itſelf, purchaſes, praiſes, 
and imitates only what is foreign; it imagines that no 
dreſs can be elegant, no food or wine delicious or 
even palatable, no dwelling commodious, unleſs 
ſtuff, taylor, clothes, cook, wine, furniture, and 
archite&, come to it at an exceſſive expence from 
abroad; and what adds a zeſt to all, from a coun- 
try inhabited by its natural enemies. This ſingular 
nation exalts and praiſes ſolely and above meaſure 
the genius and wit of foreigners, the poetry of fo- 
reigners, the paintings of foreigners; and eſpeci- 
ally with regard to literature, foreign books written 


in the moſt miſerable ſtyle are folely purchaſed, 


read, and admired by theſe infatuated people, who 
know little even of their own hiſtory, ſave from the 
faulty, unfaithful, and. malicious relations of fo- 
reign authors.“ = 


Let others decide on the juſtice of this' well- 
meant reproach ; for me it only remains to inform 
the Pariſian cenſor, that I am really no German, 
although I write German, and yield, in his opinion, 
to none in the humility with which I addreſs the 
Auſtrian and Swabian nobility, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, uſing the title of Gracious 
Lord, and ſeem to him to ſacrifice truth at the 


| ſhrine of ſervile adulation. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND, 


QF INDIVIDUAL PRIDE, AND THE PRIDE OF DIFFERENT 
| CLASSES. | 


F OLLY is the queen of the world, and we all, 
more or leſs, wear her livery, her ribands, her 
ſtars, and her bells. Moſt men, being partial ta 
themſelves, eſteem only their own image in others. 

The predominancy of vanity among mankind is 
what cauſes the number of the proud to be ſo 
great, ſince it is from vanity that all pride ariſes, 
while ſelf-conceit which begets this vanity is by no 
means originally implanted in human nature, like 
that neceſſary ſelf.love, which incites every crea» 
ture to attend to its own preſervation, It ſeems 
rather an adventitious quality which muſt have 
ariſen in a ſtate of ſociety, when the mind became 
capable of comparing itſelf with others, and which, 
in conſequence, has been interwoven with our 
other aſſumed opinions, and pervades all our 
actions and motives. We generally have too 
good an opinion of our perſonal qualities, not 
to take pleaſure in comparing ourſelves with others; 
and the man of ſenſe equally with the fool en- 
tertains the ſame complacent ideas of himſelf, 
founded on this c riſon; anly in the laſt it is 
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always more abſurd, in proportion to the futility 
and injuſtice of his parallel. 


Self. conceit begets arrogance, haughtineſs, 
vanity, frivolity, and oſtentation, and appears in 
various ſhapes, according to the difference it meets 
with in the natural intellects, in the mode of edu- 
cation and of living, in the ſociety, in the ſtation, 
and in the rank, and fortune, of men. In little 
minds, whatever form it aſſumes, it is always folly; 
in minds more enlightened, it ſometimes is linked 


with knowledge; in all, it ſubſiſts either openly or 


in ſecret at the expence of others, eſpecially where 
it is the only antidote againſt the malice with + 


which a number of fools depreciate one wiſe man, 


Ihe ſelf-conceit of every one muſt of neceſſity 
claſh with that of his neighbour, and of courſe in- 
creaſe by oppoſition; for whoever is not as much 
valued by others, as he thinks he deſerves, eſteems 
himſelf the more, by comparing their ſuppoſed ig- 


norance with his ideal worth ; while, by openly con- 


temning his competitor, this laſt is likewiſe induced 


to fall into the ſame train of thinking with reſpe& 


to his own advantages, which he, by the ſame. 
mode of arguing, conceives to be ſuperior to thoſe 


of his neighbour, for exactly the ſame reafon. 


Self- conccit too opens the way to an irreſiſtible 


ſeem 
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ſeem to have entered into, that each ſhall love in 
a certain degree in another what they think worthy 
of admiration in themſelves. Now, as in both caſes 
ſelf-conceit in a lively temper becomes a paſſion, 
it leads us into innumerable errors, ſince paſſion 
always affects our fight in ſuch a way, that we ſee 
but one fide of the picture, in which too we are 
ſure to behold no more than we chuſe. 8 


We always return to the conſideration of our 
dear ſelves, juſt as the imagination of a lover is 
ever recurring to the contemplation of his miſtreſs ; 
he neither ſees nor regards any thing but the object 
of his affection. So too the ſelf-admirer is blind 
and deaf to all but his own aſtoniſhing perfections; 
he is provoked at whatever does not exactly coin- 
cide with his ideas of them, and ſuppoſes that his 
own conviction of their - exiſtence is ſufficient to 
render them equally diſcernible to all: as ſome 
years ago, a young Engliſh inamorato, poſſeſſed 
with the true ſpirit of Quixotiſm, conſtrained our 
inoffenſive country people whom he met with in 
the fields round Lauſanne, to confeſs that a certain 
young lady of Geneva, whom he named to them, 
was the moſt lovely of her ſex, by n 
them with the point of his ſword. Tm, 
| Loving ourſelves beyond al others, ſo we think 

ourſelves entitled to the firſt place, and believing 


our 
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our way of thinking on all points to be per- 
fectly right, we conſequently look upon our judg- 
ment as more ſound, and our penetration as more 
ſubtle, than the judgment or penetration of 
ſuch as deviate from our received opinions : with 
regard to ſuch as agree with us, we only eſteem 
them as repreſenting ourſelves; and, miſled by theſe 
ſelfiſh notions, we wiſh to be regarded in the ſame 
pleaſing light by others as we look on ourſelves ; 
but experience, alas! teaches us that our thoughts, 
our opinions, and our ſentiments, pleaſe others only 
in ſo far as they accord with their own; for this 
reaſon our vanity forces us to eſteem in others that 
coincidence of opinion which aſſures us of their 


| eſteem, while we cannot avoid hating the contra-- 


riety of their ſentiments to ours; becauſe we moſt 
certainly know, that they for the ſame reaſon either 
hate or at leaſt deſpiſe us: and again, many people, 
averſe to diſturb the repoſe they enjoy in the downy 
lap of ſelf-complacency, never take the trouble to 
inveſtigate the opinions of others, or to weigh their 
own againſt them; and ſo, remaining ignorant of 


their reſpective merits, go on in the beaten path of 


invariably giving the preference to themſelves. 


Theſe fundamental principles, deduced from na- 
ture by the moſt acute philoſophers, and confirmed 
by the daily experience of every attentive obſerver 
of mankind, throw a light on many ludicrous ap- 
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pearances which are conſtantly to be 1 aroung 
us, or obſerved in hiſtory, which appears to be no 


other than an account of men's infirmities and 
defects, all which ariſe from ſelf-conceit, either 
with reſpe& to ourſelves or others. 


Man looks upon himſelf as the centre to which 
all created beings tend. Among the piſmires in- 
habiting this mighty mole-hill, there have always 
been ſome who could not diſcard the idea, that 


the ſun only ſhone for them to baſk in; that yon- 


der ſtarry worlds were nothing more than golden 


ſtuds placed for the ſake of ornament in the fir- 


mament, and that the whole of this magnificent 
ſyſtem was created ſolely for the ſupply of their 
wants, the gratification- of their ſenſes, and the 


amuſement of their imaginations. Many orders of 


men have continually flattered themſelves with the 


id ea that they were the chief, if not the only objects 


of Divine Providence, and have, in conſequence, 
aſcribed innumerable effects of the general and re · 
gular courſe of things, to an immediate interpoſi- 


tion of the Deity, ſolely regarding themſelves, ac» 


cording as their prejudices, their paſſions, their in. 
tereſt, or their vanity, might incite them to believe. 


The ſame folly. is obſervable in individuals of all | 


ranks, for each is in his own eye a being of the 
n importance: true, * may often yield 
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12 ON NATIONAL PRIDE; 
precedence to others, but that only becauſe they are 
held in higher eſtimation by the reſt of the world, for 
he is very far from reſpecting them in his heart, and 
the leſs on account of this mortifying pre-eminence z 
for this very reaſon it is, that the individual whom 
every one places immediately below himſelf in 
worth, is evidently the firſt of his profeſſion.” After 
the battle of Salamis, all the commanders were en- 
joined to declare before the altar of Neptune upon 
. oath, who had conducted himſelf beſt on that day; 
every one of them claimed for himſelf the firſt palm ; 
but they were unanimous in allotting the ſecond to 


Themiſtocles. 


All men prize above meaſure their own taſte 
and favourite ſcience, and eſteem every one who 
Has not a genius for that particular branch of 
knowledge, as unqualified. This is carried ſo far, 
that men often ridiculouſly conceive the delights of 
another world will be taſteleſs without the enjoy» 
ment of their moſt cheriſhed paſſion : the ſportſ- 
man believes that when he is freed from the narrow 
bounds of this nether wprld, his ſpirit will be eter: 
. nally happy in following the pleaſures of the chace, 
from one planet to another, through the whole ex- 
panſe of heaven; and the alchymiſt entertains no 
doubt but that the ele& will be bleſſed to all eternity, 
in the peruſal and contemplation of Paracelſus. To 
adduce but one inſtance, Le * a famous 

SITY French 
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French dancing maſter during the reign of queen 
Anne, in great admiration: once aſked a friend, 


whether it were true that Mr. Harley was made an 


Earl and Lord Treafurer ; and finding it confirmed, 
ſaid, „ Well, I wonder what the devil the queen 
could ſee in him; for I taught him to dance two 


years, and he was the ERS looby that ever I 
had to do with 8 | 


- 'Selficomctie always exalts a man above his pro- 
per level, and perverts his right perception of the 
fitneſs of things. Every prince muſt have his court 
days and his ambaſſadors be his dominions three 


miles or three hundred in extent; every nobleman 


his attendants and pages, whether his revenue 
juſtifies ſuch oſtentation or not; and every ſhop- 


keeper's wife, whether ſhe ſells tape by the yard 


or pins by the hundred for ſix days, muſt on the 
ſeventh, be a fine lady. A blockhead will ever 
extol the depth of his penetration; the knave his 
honeſty; the blind follower of a particular religious 
tenet his thorough conviction of its infallibility ; the 


hypocrite his piety; the upſtart his nobility ; the de- 
mirep her virtue; the old maid her chaſtity; which 


ſhe indeed often to her ſorrow retains for want of 


it's having ever been tempted; the idle and in- 


ſignificant can pertly engroſs the whole of a con- 
verſation of which they make themſelves the topic, 
without feeling how much they depreſs men of 

| ſenſe 
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ſenſe on ſuch occaſions. There is not a youths 
fal coxcomb in the univerſe who would barter 


| his head for that of the moſt eminent genius; 


nor a wealthy ſcoundrel that cares for any kind of 
merit but the cunning that has brought him his 
riches; and no virtue can counterbalance the glit- 
tering gewgaws of coronets and embroidery in the 
eyes of a titled ignoramus. Thoſe who indulge in 
ſelf-conceit generally go farther, and not only love 
their opinions like themſelves, but look with ſcorn 
on all who entertain different - ideas, and who do 
not exactly give the preference to what they eſteem 
worthy of it. The idler pities the buſy fool that 
is ever immerſed in the occupations of trade ; the 
hunter deſpiſes the fellow that cannot talk of dogs 
and horſes; the gameſter thinks thoſe who care 
not for cards little better than clods; the burgo- 
maſter who magiſterially gives importance to trifles, 
and the counſellor who ſcribbles his decifion on the 
caſes that are brought for his conſideration with 
the ſame eaſe as he gulps down his wine, aſk with 
haughty ſelf-fufficiency, what good the pedant does 


who can employ his time no better than to write 


a book? To him who has no ſenſibility of ſoul, all 
the nobler, the purer emotions of the heart, ſeem 
abſurd and ridiculous; the man who does not 
feel the poignancy of genuine wit ſtares at the 


applauſe it excites; while on the other hand low 


| ki puns, and obſcene alluſions form a fund of 
euter- 
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| 
entertainment to congenial vulgar minds; to 
giddy girls, whoſe hearts pant for a fop, and 
whoſe lot is often a fool, the manly accompliſh- 


ments of knowledge, ſenſe, and ſeriouſneſs of cha- 


racter, are of no worth; men of a churliſh temper 
look on the enchanting features, the ſoftly alluring 
eyes and graceful mien of the lovely daughters of 
our general mother, merely as childiſh playthings, 
unworthy the attention of the lords of the creation; 
mercenary mercantile ſouls, who value a woman 
only by the weight of gold ſhe brings with her as a 
portion, are incapable of conceiving how any one 
can be ſuch a dolt as to take a wife with good ſenſe, 
delicate feelings, and a benevolent heart, in. prefe- 
rence to ſtupidity, with money; and the captivating 
allurements which nature teaches a blooming girl to 
throw out for the grand purpoſe of her creation, 
are inveighed againſt and reprimanded as downright 
unmodeſty, by the antiquated prude, who has loſt 
all powers of attraction. 


Ons of ths. Gee in which. felf.conceit; amok 
predominantly appears, is in matters of religion, and 
the opinion we entertain of our punctual diſcharge 


of the religious duties mcumbent on us: it is ſure, 


in this reſpect, to declare itſelf in an inexpreſſible 
contempt. and pity of thoſe who do not make fuch a 
public diſplay of their piety as we do. Hardly a day 


paſſes without the ſacrifice of ſome innocent victim 


at 


vo 


man ſmiles at their ſanctified uns 
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at the altar of the malignant paſſions of people of 
' this caſt, to whom evil ſpeaking is food, cavilling 
their entertainment, flander their delight, falſe af- - 
perſion the enlivening fire of their diſcourſe, and 
malice the ſoul of their actions. Such gloomy zeal- 
ots too often become the flaves of every vice, and 
are by turns, laſcivious, gluttonous, quarrelſome, 
ambitious, avaricious, hard-hearted, and cruel 
the tumults of their ſordid minds, at the loſs of a 
trifle, might be compared to the uproar of chaos; 
and under the cloak of devotion they ſin againſt 
common honeſty : but although none are ſo punc· 
. tual in attending divine ſervice, though none make 
fuch folemn preparations at the approach of every 
religious feſtival, though the word Chriſtianity is 
ever in their mouths, though they are indefatigable 
in viſiting the infirm and adminiſtering ſpiritual 
conſolation to thoſe whoſe ſituation would rather 
require the opened hand of charity, though none 
pay greater reſpect to their own clergy, though 
none ſo vehemently exclaim againſt the growth of 
infidelity; yet the world is not ſo effectually deceived 
by their hypocritical profeſſions, as their conſciences- 
are lulled by their own ſophiſtications ; for every 
honeſt man abhors ſuch lip-ſervice, and every wile 


— 'of Joint; with its concomitants, : 
injurious n and cenſure, extends itſelf 


through 
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through all characters, ſtations, and profeſſions; 
people of contrary diſpoſitions, of different ages and 
taſtes, reciprocally think each other ſtupid, ridi- 
culous, and full of imperfections: the advantages, 
which they reſpectively enjoy are the ſubje& of 
their exultation, and thoſe they are defective in, 
they cry down and” diſdain. Thus fools are ever 
making faces at each other, and joſtling their 
empty noddles ; and thus ariſe the many ſquab- 
bles about trifles that daily occur in the world, 
and in which neither nne een | 
the * * | 


Shalleww-brained. 5 entertain W. moſt 
marked contempt for men of genius; the former 
are continually buzzing in the ears of tlie latter 
the barren objects of their trifling obſervations, and 
the unintereſting occurrences of their frivolous 
lives; while theſe cannot but behold with indif- 
ference the flimſy materials which form the furni- 
ture of their ſenſeleſs pates, and, ſighing at the in- 
ſignificancy of their converſation, turn with diſguſt 
from the daily round of the ſame remarks which 
neither inſtru& nor entertain. A vulgar mind, and 
ſuch as is only adequate to the common octupations 
of life, thinks theſe alone uſeful, noble, and praiſe- 
worthy, and the time that is otherwiſe employed 
totally loſt; he pities the conceited blockheads wh 
enibark in literary purſuits and ſcientific reſearches, 
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and who. cannot be contented with the obvious 
knowledge and ſuch ideas as immediately preſent 
themſelves, without the trouble of further purſuit 
than looking out at the window, or walking to and 
fro before the door. Wiſe men and fools ate there · 
fore reciprocally tireſome and inſipid to each other 
whenever they meet, and both repay | themſelves for 
the — uncaſineſs 0 n n 


| Profeſiions likewiſe are 3 the * 
ſpirit of diſdain towards each other, according to 
the ideas they have reſpectively formed of their 
utility and rank in ſociety: the citizen deſpiſes the 
farmer; che: ſeaman the ſoldier ; the ſoldier the 
civihan ;| the civilian the eccleſiaſtic, and among 
eccleſiaſtics numberleſs are the pretences adduced 
to countenance: their mutual contempt; while the 
᷑!ü—— te ditional; 


A 
and apparent as among the moſt illiterate. There 
are few of the former who: do not prize their fa- 
vourite ſtudy above all human knowledge, and are 
indifferent to every thing that does not regard 
their own hobby-horſe: the naturaliſt thinks very 
meanly of the etymological opinions and laborious 
inveſtigations of the grammarian; the botaniſt is 
2 with reſpect to the ſtudie ef, 

the 
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the aſtronomer 3 the lawyer carinot bear to hear of 
the utility or learning of the phyſician ; and the 
man who, by any new contrivance, an electrical 
machine, an air balloon, or a diving bell, has 
acquired riches and a name, cannot comprehend 
how the world can trifle away time in empty prattle 
about politics. A country alehouſe-keeper has more 
eſteem for one ſubſtantial farmer, than for all the 
wits in Chriſtendom the natural philoſopher laughs 
aloud at the imbecillity of the ethic philoſopher, who 
fooliſhly ſuppoſes that the contemplation of the nature 
of men and of their actions, is of more conſequence 
than the contemplation of the nature and actions of 
frogs; the mathematician's ſtandard of excellence 
is his rule and compaſles, his arithmetical tables, and 
decimal fractions, and theſe ſtupid inventions again 
are the deriſion of the metaphyſician. The queſtion 
was once put in a mixed company at Paris, hat a 
metaphyfician was? a mathematician preſent an- 
ſwered, An ignorant blockhead.” Let the chy- 
miſts, the naturaliſts, the phyſicians, the moraliſts, 
and the experimental philoſopher be aſked, < what 
a mathematician is? they will anfwer, * An igno- 
rant blockhead.”* Proſe writers have, a great anti- 
pathy to each other; Tome pride themſelves upon the 
gigantic ſize of their works, others on the ſelection 
and terſeneſs of their ſubje&s the former rake toge- 
ther in their writings cart-loads of rubbiſh from the 
aſſemblage of all that has been invented or heard of 

C 2 lince 
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ſince the deluge 3 they are never tired of deep re- 


ſearches, and ſpin out their matter with the moſt 


patient induſtry, ringing the changes of their abſurd 
notions till the reader nods over them, not-from a 


principle of thought and acquieſcence, but lulled by 


the inceſſant repetition of the ſame ſounds. Such 
authors reverence their - brethren who can write a 


folio, while he who can only fill a duodectmo, muſt. 


be a very poor genius indeed; for to tonfine 


| one-ſelf to ſay no more on a ſubje& than is requi-: 
ite for its diſcuſſion, proves, in their opinion, a de- 


plorable ſterility of intellect; they call writings of 
judgment, penetration, and elegance, unintelligi- 


ble, trifling, frothy, ſophiſtical; French nonſenſe: 


they diſlike wit as eunuchs diſſike love, and, being 
genuine pedants, call all ſuch as are endowed with 
common ſenſe in its pupity and fimplicity, the un- 
enlightened herd; while theſe, on the other hand, 
think a fool's cap would be the moſt proper orna- 
ment to ſet off the gravity and overbearing conceit, 
ſo viſibly imprinted in their long and ſolemn viſages. 
Poets think very meanly of proſe writers, for proſe 


is the common vehicle of converſation ; and when | | 
their works, conſecrated to immortality, expire be- 


fore the next returning ſolſtice after their birth, the 
perverted taſte of the whole age is vehemenitly called 
in queſtion ; but they likewiſe deſpiſe each other, 
and of all their creditors, thoſe to whom they owe 
a ſpite are the ſureſt of punQual payment. As 

; | "Who their 
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their choler 3 more irritable than that 
of any other people, ſo they do not reſt ſatisfied 
with expreſſing their contempt of What they think 
deſpicable, but, as thoſe who conſort with wolves 
whoever has his character at heart, to ſide with 
them, or fubmit to the application of that article in 
the laws of Solon, which declares all ſuch. as re- 
main neuter in any dangerous commotion in the 
ſtate, infamous, as not caring for the happineſs or 
miſery of their country, nay, even making a merit 
of their forbearance; on which account a poet 
often alternately employs, according to his humour, 
his pen in panegyrics and paſquinades on the fame 
man, who is, perhaps, to-day a man of genius 
or a Mecznas, and to-morrow a dunce or an 
Omar, who ordered the deſtruction of the Alex- 
andrian library, giving this memorable reaſon, that 
whatever learning it contained that was not com · 
prehended in the Alcoran, was prejudicial to, the 
intereſts of the true religion, and whatever was 
already written in that . book . not be. 
elſewhere arty werte, 4d 53 an 3547 
1e all this it appears, thee men n ſlight ok ther; 
from. being the ſlaves of felf-conceit, which is avow- 
edly the caſe with almoſt every one; inſignificant in- 
deed is the number of thaſe equitable minds, which 
0 3 | 4 4:5 
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can, with philoſophical indifference,” weigh their 
own advantages againſt-thoſe <a ip: Ming 
"_ Fn la en bee 1211; nin 55 a1 


| The en e eee of; ie hind 
Kaitlin, is the ſure criterion by which to judge 
of the mutual eſteem or contempt between the 
parties: whoever" is much ſought after by little 
minds, and cam affociate with and pleaſe the weak 
and ignorant, may well be ſuſpected of ſimilar dif. 
qualifications, which is a conſolatory reflection for 
the hatred which is generally entertained by the 
ignorant againſt the learned. Of a perſon we do 
not at all know, we forim not an advantageous idea if 
we find he is the admiration of fools, for the centre 
of gravity itſelf is not ſo attractive as dulneſs to its 
counterpart. Where the prince is a fool, that 
country is the paradiſe of fools; like the ephemeral 
inſects of a ſummer's day, the votaries of folly 
emerge from their retreuts, and betake them - 
ſelves to Court, the moment a ſoul congenial to 
heir own aſcends the throne: there they are in 
their element ; the moſt 'unmeritorious Tycophants 
are advanced to the higheſt dignities ; all that is 
fooliſh, vicious, and abſurd, becomes fathionable, and 
is moſt decidedly preferred, while merit and parts 
retire dejected from the ſociery of men, who ad 
eee nn 141 


There 
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There is another caliſe of partiality or contempt 


for men and manners, which unites with felf. con- 
ceit to beget vanity and pride; that is, che cireum- 
ſtances of local ſituation; the objects that ſurround 
us, the ſociety, the country in which-we live, and 
the government we are under, all influence more 
or leſs our thoughts, motives; and actions; we fofm 
our ideas according as we are ſituated in the above 
reſpects, and adopt to them our opinions of the 
decency; truth, propriety, and beauty of ay thing 
— r Foal ah tf, 


1 


HE e "oY never wanclled, RO we? NO» 
thing, and who ſhuns the converſation of theſe who 
have; limits his ideas to what he daily ſees around 
him, imagines that beyond the little fpan he inha · 
bits chere is nothing but wild uncultivated deſarts 
and gloomy wilderneſſes; or forming his opinions 
of all that is beyond: the circle of his own obſery- 
ation, by what is within it, he is like the Pariſian 
mechanic ſpoken of in' the account of an excurſion 
from Paris to St. Cloud, who believed, that the 
hills bordering his view were uninhabited, and, from 
the horſe-cheſnut trees in the publick walks at Paris, 
nr _ 9 al you grew likewiſe on 
trees. Nene 


y Los. #124406 einander de. Nan 8 4 

* this RARE on the objects which ſur- 

n "my n a rootkd habit of judging of diſtant 
C 4 things 
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things by the ſcale of domeſtic appearances, and by 
the notions which prevail in our own little circle, 
In Paris, for this reaſon, notwithſtanding all that 
may be thought of it in other countries, it is by 
no means an object of ridicule for ſive or ſix city 
ſportſmen, to go a hunting in a coach with jack - 
boots, bag-wigs, guns, ſwords, and piſtols, who, 
when they come to a proper place, take their ſtands 
behind ſo many trees, in order to let fly at any 
poor hare that may happen to run that way; for 
this reaſon, the negroes paint their devils white and 
their god black: for this reaſon, certain nations 
painted the goddeſs of love with monſtrous breaſts 
hanging ; down almoſt to her knees; and for this 
fame reaſon jt was, that on endeavouring to make 
an honeſt. Swiſs comprehend the extent of kingly 
conſciouſneſs of the importance of his ruſtic riches, 
“whether a king had a hundred head: of cattle on 
the hill?” Whoever js of conſequence in his hamlet 
muſt be a reſpectable perſon every where. At the 
congreſs of Baden in 1714, all the ſeveral; plenipor 
tentiaries dined one day in public, and many people 
aſſembled round the table out of curioſity. Marſhal 
Villars diſcoyered among them à very pretty young 
woman from Zurich, and went up to her ta give 
her a kiſs, when inſtantaneouſly a thick- headed 
crook-legged dapperling of a Zuricker, preſſed for- 
wand EI the erde cried aut | like. 2 
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Jemoniac, “ Hold, | hold;/Marſhal, let her alone, 

for ſhe is my ſiſter, mmm 

Wwünm ys rr 1 | L 
53 Sbaryt 


The finaller and more inſulated the * or b 
ciety is in which we live, the lower and more con- 
tracted are the opinions we form in conſequence; 
and when we are ignorant of every thing beyond 
our narrow ſphere of life, whereby to form a juſt 
eſtimate of things, we look upon our tenets as the 
only proper rule of judgment, being unacquainted 
with the exiſtence, much leſs with the probable 
merits, of any other. The more abridged a man is 
in his knowledge, the higher does he value himſelf, 
and the more inſolent does he behave towards 
others. He condemns every thought that does not 
flow from his own fruitful brain, and every action 
and faſhion, of which he has not ſet the example. 
He perſecutes as much as he can with impunity 
every man of genius, whom he ſuppoſes, on ac- 
count of the ſuperiority of his talents, neceſſarily 
inimical to his manner of thinking and projects; 
he ſtyles an uniform coincidence with his ideas, 
good ſenſe; blindneſs towards his failings, friend- 
ſhip; and i any caſe, not to further his views, is 
treachery, and a crime; he fancies. his repu- 
tation is firmly eſtabliſhed, when he is ſtared 
at and admired by a number of clowns ; and like 

the commander of a hip who rules over his little 
| wooden 
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wooden realm - with-deſpetic' ſway, he is almoſt 
convinced; that the atis tif the globe muſt quake 
before him, like the table which he ſtrikes in the 
Mag rd of his , ert 


. 
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Tlis defect ——— who 
inhabits a {mall town, when his mind is not more ex- 
panded than the place of his refidence;;, for he who'is 
the man of moſt conſideration in a little circle; will 
naturally deteſt extenſive ſociety, where he is ſure 
to loſe. his pre- eminence, he vill particularly 
be hoſtile to men of commanding underſtandings, 
and will avoid their conver ation, for his foul will 
ſhrink from their ſerutiny. Men are infinitely more 
pleaſed with the company of ſuch as out of com- 
plaiſance or ignorance accede to their abſurd pro- 
poſitions, than nm nog infront that 3 
are erroneous. © sm. eren 


ſhell, knows as much of the world, as/a man in- 
volved in this intellectual miſt does of the real ſitu- 
ation or value of things. Always ſurrounded by 
the ſame objects, he will never alter his creed; he 
will ever eſteem his own belief as an incontrovert- 
ible argument in every diſpute; he is in himſelf 
all in all, and thoſe who hold other principles, are 
blinded' by falſehood. Such men ever adhere to the 
axiom, that relative conſequence is real iconſe- 
quence; 
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quence ; in vain you may put a ſtandard Into th 
hands to meaſure themſelves by, they indignantiy 
caſt it away, they have forſooth already meaſured 
themſelves, and muſt, to be ſure, be great and con- 
ſequential men throughout the world, for they are 
of weight and importance on their on dungtüll. 
This exceſſive ſelf-eſteem makes them look at all 
- other perſons and things through the wrong end of 
the perſpective glaſs; and the value of all who are 
not of their ſtamp ĩs imperceptible to their perverted 
viſion. On this account the moſt unimportant 
trifles ſwell in their hands to matters of great mo- 
ment; and thence alſo proceeds their opinion, that 
no one ever was, or ever will be capable of rivalling 
them in the greatneſs or uſefulneſs of their exploits. 
It is the prevalence of this infatuation that ſolely oc- 
caſions the big ſwoln gravity, which is the ſoul of ad- 
miniſtration in the petty juriſdiction of all countries. 
Every thing muſt bow down and vaniſh before the 
tremendous authority of a judge of this deſcription ; 
when he ſmooths his countenance into all-ſuffici- 
ency, and with an elevation of ſhoulders, throws 
his ſtraddling legs full length before him, clears 
his lungs with a loud and awful hem, then 
graciouſly declines his face from the contemplation 
of the ceiling, and flowly bending his eyes down- 
ward, caſts them with ineffable diſdain on the circle 
of bob-wigs and uncombed locks around him, all 
Which ſeem unanimouſly to exclaim, © the world 
ſure 
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10 e THE. THIRD. 


or THE PRIDE OF WHOLE NATIONS. . * 


3 


dre 
Win, nations think caſt as nahm — of 
individuals do of their own advantages. We might 
ſafely conclude from the thoughts and opinions of 
ſingle perſons, what their combined effects are in the 
community they belong to, did we not alſo directly 
know, that every nation muſt haye the ſame manner. 
of faſhioning its ideas with the individuals who com- 
poſe it. All hiſtories -are memorials of the par- 
tiality of nations for themſelves; the moſt civilized 
and the moſt ſavage people ſhew, that they believe 
they poſſeſs certain advantages, which they diſ- 
allow to others; either the religious tenets they hold, 
their cuſtoms, their government, or ſome other 
peculiarity, is a pleaſing ſuhject of contemplation to 
them. As individuals, ſo villages, cities, provinces, 
nations, are infected with this darling ſelf-conceit; : 
and their own particular vain. glory; and every 
member of the community, by a very natural chain 
of ideas, takes part in the general vanity, and joins 
with his village or his nation in railing at other 
uillages and nations of the world. About fifty: 
years ago, the inhabitants of a certain {mall vil- 
__ 
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lage in Rheinthal, a ſmall diſtri, and one of thoſe 
called the dependances of Switzerland, being poſ- 
ſeſſed by all the Swiſs Cantons, urged a complaint 
to the judge, that the parſon had on the preceding 
Sunday audaciouſly uttered theſe reprehenſible 
words, that hardly one hundred fouls out of the 
whole of their illuſtrious Wee n be 


0 i Fa 


— nation is is exceedingly pickles with kts 
and conſiders all other ſodeties'of men, more or 
leſs, as beings of an inferior nature. A foreigner! 
and a barbarian were ſynonymous” terms among 
the Greeks ; and were employed as fuch among the 
| Romans; and are ftill ſo with the majority of the 
French natioff. ' It happened at the court of Zell; 
in the time of the late duke, that the ducheſs (who 
was of the French family of d'Olbreuſe) with ſome' 
French noblemen were the only company at his 
highneſs's table; one of the Frenchmen ſuddenly 
exclaimed, '* It is very droll indeed“ What is 
ſo droll ? ſaid the duke. That your highneſs is 
the only foreigner at table, was the anſwer. Even 
the Greenlanders pronounce the word Stranger 
with an air of contempt, and in ſome of the towns 
of the Swiſs Cantons, the word Auſburger or alien 
bas the ſame degrading fignification, as is exempli- 
fied by the anſwer given a few years ago, bx an 
IN EE CIO to the in- 

timation 


no more than a foreigner: a brute, who being ig- 
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timation that he received, that his daughter, a 
very pretty maiden, had captivated the heart of a 
certain German prince, No, no, ſays, he, no, 
no, I know better than to let my nen have to 
do vith an Auſburger.” 
„ ir big dit u b 0 n ling | nc 
| date ben eee, ariſes from what ſtrikes 
the ſenſes than the underſtanding. At Vienna, at 
Paris, and at Rome, à Swiſs and a brute wer long 
eſteemed equivalent denominations, and to ſpeak 
honeſtiy, I have myſelf felt abaſned, when at 
Verſailles I have compared the Aol and. formal 


of the monkeys, who ed nr at the 
levee. - Moſt; people ridicule foreign manners, 
becauſe they differ. from their on; and in this 
point, few are leſs blind and arrogant than the 
French courtiers, who, inſtead of ſeeing in Peter the 
Great, a monarch of genius, who travelled for the 
fake ol improvement, and who, had deſcended from 
his thagne to attain the qualifications neceſfary to 
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norant of French cuſtoms; and a ſtranger to their 
affectation and grimace, .ought,as ſoon as he came 
among them, to have ſtudied their manners, and 
have taken a pattern of their — urba- 
pg A r * WN un 
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appears even in members of ſociety who ought to 
be far above ſuch illiberal prejudices. There are 
few authors who hear with temper a compariſon 
between the writers of their own nation and foreign 
literati; and let them be ever ſo unfair and virulent 
towards each other, they are at all times ready 
to unite in attacking a foreigner, who * Gare 
CO NE : 
* The arrogant dds owed all as dene. 
nay, their civilization, to foreigners: the Phenici- 
ans taught them the uſe of letters, inſtructed nd 
the arts and ſciences, gave them laws; the Egyp- 
tians lent them the mythology on which they built 
their religion ; yet Greece; favoured Greece, was in 
their eyes, the mother of all nations. It is remark- 
ed, that the Greek hiſtorians ſeldom make uſe of 
foreign names, ſometimes totally omitting them, 
but more commonly altering them with the- moſt 
ſcrupulous attention to give them a Grecian turn 
and a more harmonious ſound ; and it is therefore 
not ſurpriſing, that in ſucceeding times, this vain- 
glorious people adopted the perſuaſion, that nearly 
all the other nations wal) Eo were Ren 
Greece. an | | 


— 


The modern 1 2 confidently place W 


upon a level with the ancient Romans, without re- 
3 | flecting 
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ing that the deſcendants of theſe conquerors of the 
world are the moſt inſignificant among the ſlaves 
of caprice and ſuperſtition ; or that the cities, whoſe 
priſtine fame they glory in, and even many of thoſe 
whoſe names have been renowned in the middle and 
latter ages, are now nearly uninhabited, and their 
unfrequented ſtreets overgrown with weeds. © Many 
- ſmall towns in the Campania of Rome were the na- 
tive places of Roman conſuls, generals, and em- 
perors, and the preſent ſqualid inhabitants of ſuch 
places ſpeak of them as their townſmen and relations: 
The peaſant, who can point out the ſpot where ſuch 
or ſuch an eininent character was born, firmly 
believes, in common with all the inhabitants round 
the ſacred barn or hog-ſtye, or whatever elſe the 
Roman villa has been metamorphoſed into, that 
their countryman, their progenitor, was the great- 
eſt man hiſtory ever made mention of. A ſingle 
ſenator of Rome, deciding without appeal on the 
petty ſquabbles and diſputes of the loweſt. order of 
citizens, is the actual repreſentative of that tribunal 
to which the impreſſive majeſty of the ancient ſe- 
nate and of the Roman people is dwindled. He 
has four aſſeſſors called conſervators, who are 
changed every quarter. Theſe conſervators, as well 
as the ſenator himſelf, are nominated by the pope, 
who does not even leave the Romans that remnant 
of liberty which many cities enjoy, even under abſo- 
l monarchies, the free election of their own mw 
D gif 
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giſtrates ; yet, nevertheleſs, both the ſenator and 
theſe conſervators idly conceive themſelves the ſuc- 
ceſſors of that auguſt body whoſe ſeats they at pre · 
ſent occupy, and that they are entitled to all the 
reſpect due to a Roman ſenate, and to all its invalu- 
able privileges, while the vicegerent of heaven him- 
ſelf muſt be highly honoured by ſeeing at his feet 


that aſſembly before whom ſo many kings and 


princes had bowed their necks. The Traſtaverini, 
that is the wretched militia of the ward of Traſta- 
vera in modern Rome, the ancient Regio Trenftibu- 
rina, abſolutely call themſelves deſcendants of the - 
Trojans of remote antiquity, and look upon the 

inhabitants of the other quarters of Rome as a 
mob of ſpurious Latians; and yet they value both, 
in the midit of their poverty and bigotry, as 


being citizens of ancient Rome, from whoſe former 


courage and inflexibility they are fo far degene- 
rated, that the very rare occurrence among them 
of the execution of a malefactor almoſt frightens 
them into fits. All the modern inhabitants of 
Rome- of the lower claſs, conſole themſelves. with 
the remembrance of the noble actions of their ima- 
ginary progenitors, and this makes even miſery in 
Rome aſſume the air of pride and diſdain. In a tus 
mult that had ariſen there, in conſequence of the 
high price of corn, it once happened that the ſon 


of a poor baker's widow: of the Traſtavera, ward | 


was killed; the pope, who feared the worſt conſe: 


quences 
4 
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quences from * popular efferveſcence encreaſed 
by this accident, immediately deputed a cardinal 
and ſeveral of the nobility to ſee the widow, and offer 
whatever ſhe required as an atonement for the in- 
jury ſhe had ſuſtained; to which the Roman ma- 
tron indignantly replied, © Ido not ſell my bl 

Towards the approach of a public feſtival, a whole 
family ſometimes pinch themſelves in every neceſ- 
ſary, in order to have wherewithal to ride about in a 
coach. Such families as cannot, even with the utmoſt 
ceconomy, attain the pleaſure of hiring one, adopt 
another expedient to exhibit themſelves : the mo- 
ther dreſſes herſelf in the habit of a chambermaid, 
and in that character accompanies her daughter, 
tricked out in her holiday clothes, while the father 
follows in proceſſion with the proper accoutrements 
of a lackey. 


Engliſhmen themſelves acknowledge, that they 
inherit from their anceſtors a ſtupid prepoſſeſſion 
againſt all other inhabitants of the globe. When - 
ever one of them is engaged in any quarrel with 
a foreigner, he is ſure to begin his addreſs with 
ſome reproachful nick-name, which he appropri- 
ates to the native country of the perſon: he is con» 
tending with. Foreigners are on ſuch an occaſion 
refpectively ſaluted with the appellation of French 
puppy, Italian monkey, Dutch on, or German hog- 
As to the word French, the national 'antipa- 
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thy againſt their oppoſite neighbours-is ſo great, 
that to call a foreigner, dig, is not inſulting enough, 
but he muſt be called French dog, to conyey the 
higheſt degree of deteſtation. The national preju- 
dices of the Engliſh are alfo too conſpicuous in their 
conduct towards the natives of their two ſiſter king- 
doms, that compoſe the Britiſh empire, who live un- 
der the fame king and the ſame government, and 
fight with them for one common cauſe. Nothing is 
more frequently heard in England, than, thou. 
beggarly Scott; © thou blood-thirſty impudent 
Inſh lout:“ and, in general, an Engliſhman well. - 
ſtuffed with beef, pudding, and porter, heartily de- 
ſpiſes every other nation of Europe. Ihe Yorkſhire 
fox-hunter eſteems himſelf co-equal with all the 
princes of the earth ; for his fox-hounds are the beſt 
in the whole county. An Engliſhman to be ſure, 
too, muſt ſolely, by being born a Briton, have an 
innate taſte for works of genius, and be a thorough 
connoifſeur in the fine arts; and although the pope 
has expreſsly prohibited the fale of any of the paint- 
ings or ſculptures of famous artiſts to ſtrangers, yet 
theſe proud iſlanders on their viſits to Italy expend 
yearly as much at Rome in ſtatues and paintings as 
they uſed to do before; that is to ſay, they pur- 
chaſe as much dawbed canvaſs and broken marble, 
as the money they have ſet apart for he: n 
* curioſities will command. © 


— 
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Let me likewiſe give the reader the ſtatement of 
the parallel drawn by Engliſhmen of approved learn- 
ing and talents, between them and other nations, in 
their own ſtile. They ſay, The French are po- 
lite, witty, and eafily elated, but they are a. parcel 
of hungry ſlaves, and cannot call either their time, 
their purſes, or their perſons their own, for all is the 
The Italians are with- 
out liberty, morals, or religion. The Spaniards 
are brave, devout, and jealous of their honour, but 


poor and oppreſſed; and for all their bragging, that 


the ſun never tiſes or ſets in the Spaniſh dominions, 
they never dare make their freedom, learning, arts, 


manufactures, commerce, or achievements, the ſub- 


jects of their boaſts. The Portugueſe, too, are all 


ignorant and ſuperſtitious ſtaves. The Germans are 


always either in actual war, or recovering from its 
devaſtations. The Dutch lag behind in every vir- 
tue, are deeply ſunk in avarice, and are only rouſed 
from their natural ſupineneſs, to take an active part 
in trade, by the luſt of gain. Switzerland is ſcarcely 
perceptible in the map of the world and to draw 
our attention, the virtues of the Swiſs ought to 
ſhine forth with the luſtre of a diamond; but the 
diamond, if there be any, is by no means of the firſt 
water, and indeed tolerably opaque.” Thus it is, 
that all nations, when put in the balance by the 
ſteady hand of a prejudiced Engliſhman, are found 
Wy light ; ; and hence proceeds the remarkable cold- 
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neſs and indifference: they all evince toward a foe 
reigner on their firſt acquaintance. * 


'The French in their own eſtimation are the only 
thinking beings in the univerſe. They vouchſafe 
ſometimes to converſe with ſtrangers ; but it is, as 
creatures of a ſuperior nature may be conceived to 
converſe with men, who of courſe derive the great- 
eſt emolument and importance from ſuch conde- 
ſcenfion. Such among them are peculiarly diſguſt- 
ing, who with pretended compaſſion, and an hate- 
ful diſplay of nice equity, deign to allow a few 
cath 140 EN to other nations; although 
it very plainly appears, that this favourable opi- 
nion is not given to their merits ; but is a ſponta- 
neous effuſion of the exuberant politeneſs in theſe 
molt courteous people. Theſe men ſurely will not 
have the effrontery to deny, that they look upon all 
nations who do not equal the French in power, or 
who are ſomewhat beneath them in ſmartneſs, or 
in a taſte for the frivolous arts, that are the ſtudy and 
the glory of Frenchmen, as barbarians, and deſpiſe 
them accordingly. Their geſtures, conyerſations, 
and writings, daily betray their firm perſuaſion, 
that there is nothing great, noble, or amiable out 
of their empire, and that nothing perfect can be 
produced any where elſe, but under the foſtering 
patronage of their grand Monargue. - 


The 
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The French think themſelves entitled to give 
laws to every nation, becauſe all Europe implicitly 
follow the dictates of their milliners, taylors, haip- 
dreſſers, and cooks, Where is the Frenchman who 
will deny, that his countrymen think themſelves the 
firſt and greateſt people of the globe? How ill can Mr. 
Lefranc, in one of the diſcourſes he addreſſes to the 


king, brook the audacity of the Engliſh, who dare 


to put themſelves on a level with the French ; 
for Patin himſelf has ſaid, That the Britons were 
among men, what wolves are among the qua- 
drupeds? How many numberleſs times have not 
the French ſtiled their ſovereign, the firſt monarch 
of the world? Eſteeming themſelves the farſt-born 
ſons of nature, they will ſometimes deign to. look 
on their neighbours as their younger brethren, and 
will allow them to be laborious, tolerably good 
collectors, or epitomizers; nay, occaſionally, men 
of penetration, But Why is Newton deſpiſed in 
France for his uſeful diſcoyeries; becauſe he did not 


 eſpy all things? Why is Raphael himſelf called fo 


poor and ſpiritleſs, and his divine picture of the 
transfiguration weak and lifeleſs? Innumerable in- 
ſtances of that national pride, which allows no great 
men out of France, are too well known not to be 
the ridicule of other nations. The French repeatedly 
prefer their ſuperficial trifler, Boileau, to the harmoni- 
ous verſification, the ſolid and ethic reaſoning, and the 
glowing unfading tints, with which Pope has de- 
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lneated the nature, foibles, and frailties of mankind. 
And let us only recalled; that it is a truth in the hiſto- 
ry of the progreſs of genius, that at the ſame time 
that Italy poſſeſſed the moſt inimitable poets and 
actors, and that Shakeſpeare, the bright morning 
ſtar of the drama, broke forth in England, France 
could boaſt of none but the moſt ee 1 


mers. 


. N * 


Upon the whole, vanity and ſelf-conceit are equal: 
ly predominant in all nations. The Greenlander, 
who laps with his dog in the ſame platter, deſpiſes 
the invaders of his country, the Danes. The Coſ-. 
ſacks and Calmucks poſſeſs the greateſt contempt 
for their maſters, the Ruſſians. The Negroes too, 
though the moſt ſtupid among the inhabitants of 
the earth, are exceſſively vain. Aſk the Caribbee In- 
dians, who live at the mouth of the Oronoque, from 
what nation they derive their origin ; they anſwer, 
* why, we only are men.“ In ſhort, there is hardly 
any nation under the ſun, in which inſtances of 
pride, vanity, and arrogance, do not occur. They all, 
more or leſs, reſemble the Canadian, who thinks he 
compliments an European, when he ſays, © Hewa 
man as well as I:? or the Spaniſh preacher, who, diſ- 
courſing upon the temptation of Jeſus by the devil, 
enthuſiaſtically exclaimed, But happily for man- 
kind, and fortunately for the Son of God, the lofty 
* of the Pyrennees hid the delightful country 
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of Spain from the eyes of the Redeemer, or the 
temptation hadi uſſuredly been * _ oy our 
bleſſed Load Wf, "1 1-117, 92s os 


Each 8 too, faſhions its Adeks of beakty'6s or 
deformity: by the reſemblance or difference it per- 
ceives between itſelf and others. The Indian fabu- 
liſts recount, that there is in thoſe regions a country, 
all the inhabitants of which are hump- Hacked. A 
well-ſhaped youth happened to viſit this tract, whom 
the honeſt crookbacks no ſooner ſaw, than they ga- 
thered round him to ſee the monſtrous deformity of 
the ſtranger's figure, their aſtoniſhment at which 
was viſible in every countenance, extending its effects 
even to the extremities of their hunches, and the ri- 
dicule it occaſioned burſt forth in loud fits of laughter 
and derifion. As the youth's good luck would have 
it, there was a wiſe man among this gibbous fra- 


ternity, who perhaps had before ſeen ſuch a luſus na- 


ture as ſtraight-ſhouldered men; he addreſſed the 
multitude as follows: My 8034 friends, what are 
you about? let us not inſult the unfortunate. Heaven 
created us well made and beautiful, and adorned 
our backs with graceful protuberances; let us then 
rather repair to the temple, and give thanks to the 

Eternal for theſe ineſtimable bleſſings. | 


Whoever, therefore, would not in his own coun- 
try be eſteemed a foreigner, or who would not incur 
| the 
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42 
the general contempt of the intellectually deformed 
fociety in which he lives, muſt hold the ſame opinions 
as are held around him, muſt fall in. with all the 
reigning prejudices, and muſt, as much as poſ- 
able, bow. his back to the faſhion of the national 
humour; for if, he ſhould have the humility to 
think meanly, however deſervingly ſo, of his coun- 


un or its manners, he will be reckoned an unnatu- 
ral calumniator, ' ene f 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


OF PRIDE ARISING IN NATIONS FROM IMAGINARY . 
ADVANTAGES, 


Tun various appearances of national pride all 
converge to two diſtin& genera, each of them ſub- 
diviſible into ſeveral ſpecies. The advantages on 
which national pride is founded, are either imagi- 
nary or real, which diſtinction forms the grand dif- 
ference between the two original kinds of pride; 
both of them are diſcoverablei n the moſt conſider- 
able nations, for every one has its prejudices, 
which are the foundation of its particular vanity: 
its pride, however, is often grounded on a true and 
juſt conception of its own advantages; and in this 
caſe it-is materially different from that reſulting 
from prejudices : and, on the other hand, the pride 
ariſing from imaginary advantages is ever, more 
than the other ſort, ſure to appear in an over- 
. bearing ſenſe of pre-eminence and contempt for 


Self-conceit often makes men think they per- 
ceive advantages where none exiſt, or attribute qua- 
lifications to themſelves, in which they are evidently 

. 3. dieficient. 
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deficient. Our vanity is never more pleaſed than 
when our imperfections are gloſſed over, except 
when they are even exalted into the very contrary 
advantages by the deluſive power of adulation.' 
Proceeding on this principle, a poet once ventured 
to compare the ſtature of a lady of high rank, who 
had no other perſonal defect than being very di- 
minutive, to the towering cedar : the little creature, 
on hearing the author recite his verſes, could not 
control the lively ſenſations his flattery excited, 
but ſat ſmiling on her chair. Go no further,” 
faid a byftander to the poet, whoſe ſimile of the 
cedar recurred every moment; © go no further, 
for fear the good lady in the heat of her happineſs 
ſhould ſtart up, and at once diſcover her natural de- 
fect and W abominable ee, 


Self- conceit builds on imaginary advantages or 
perfections the moſt ridiculous pride; like that with 
which a Spaniard or a Portugueſe ſtruts, when he 
compares his nut- brown complexion with the ſwarthy 
hide of a Moor; or which puffs into conſequence 
a burgher of Bern, when he can fill his belly to the 
utmoſt. The inhabitants of the Ladrones believe, 
that their language is the only one in the world, 
and therefore that all the other nations of the earth 
are dumb. An Indian tribe on the banks of the 
Ohio in North America have hair of an extra- 


ordinary length; they therefore ſuppoſe all people 
with 
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with ſhort hair are ſlaves. The Turks, who are 
reproached for the inconſiſtency with which they 
diſtribute offices and places to ſuch as cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have the proper qualification for filling 
them; when, for inſtance, they are accuſed with 
having put a toll - gatherer at the head of an army; 
reply with the greateſt indignation, © "That a Turk 
zs fit for every thing :” nay, ſultan Oſman once made 
one of his gardeners viceroy of Cyprus, becauſe he 
had ſeen him plant out cabbages in a particular clever 
manner. When the Ruſſian general, Apraxin,was up- 
braided with having ſuffered himſelf to be ſurprized 
by Marſhal Lehwald, he coolly rejoined, © The Ruſ- 
ſians never employ either ſcouts or ſpies.” An in- 
habitant of the province of Maine in France, proud 
of the temperate genial warmth' with which his 
native country is bleſſed, has lately produced a 
phyſical hiſtory of climates, according 'to the taſte 
of the old ſchools, in which he praiſes the inha- 
bitants of the warmer, -and depreciates thoſe of the 
colder countries ; of courſe, giving the preference 
in every thing good and great to the happy tem- 
perature reſulting from the middle ſituation in 
which he places his native land. To this bleſſed q / 
region belong Upper Germany, part of Spain, the 
civilized countries of Wallachia and Moldavia, and 
the humane and peaceful inhabitants of the fron- 
tiers of the Auſtrian and Turkiſh empires; together 
with 
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with the Coſſacks, Calmucks, Afghans, and other 
people equally celebrated for knowledge and ſen. 
* t. | * 0 F N 


Self. conceit towers to ſuch an amazing height, 
and has withal ſo narrow a baſis, that it is very 
eaſily overthrown, and its evident futility is often 
too great to require a refutation. Heartily welcome, 
therefore, for my part, are the Myrmidons who 
aſſiſted at the ſiege of Troy, to the ſatisfaction of 
knowing that they were deſcended from induſ- 
trious ants; and the kings of Madura, to the 
honour of deriving their pedigree, in a right line, 
from a jack aſs, on which account they always treat 
every long- eared brayer as a brother, and never fail 


when it rains to hold an umbrella over him, which 


they would not on any account do to his driver, as 
that would be a derogation of their dignity, for he is 
not a branch of their highly illuſtrious houſe. I can- 
not but ſmile at the national vanity of many among 
the French, who even yet trumpet forth the conqueſt 
of Mahon, when the whole world knows that this 
reduction of a ſmall: garriſon, left entirely to its own 
exertions, and deſtitute of ſuccour, was followed 


by a war pregnant with diſaſters to France, which 


ſeverely ſmarted in every quarter of the globe *. 


This ſentence the French tranſlator has omitted. 
I read 


| 
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I read with the ſame ſenſations, the before-men» 
tioned French author of the phyſical hiſtory of 
climates revile the northern nations. They, 
to be ſure, have invented the moſt ſenſeleſs forms 
of government that ever exiſted, namely, the Eng- 
liſh, and its attendant, liberty ; from them pro- 
ceeds the practice of duelling; while, forſooth, 
murder and aſſaſſination are more manly, for they 
are more practiſed in the favoured warmer regions: 
in ſhort, thoſe who live beyond a certain degree of la- 
titude deſerve the loweſt rank among men.“ This 
is certainly highly ridiculous. Nor does the vanity 
of the Italians more move my ſpleen, who call the - 
Germans downright blockheads, becauſe they do 
not know how to prepare any other poiſons than 
can be counteracted by the phyſical art, or which 
appear in manifold ſymptoms 3 ſuch as the inflam- 
mation of the throat, the ſtomach, or the inteſtines, 
or the diſcoloration and incruſtation of the ſkin ; 
while, on the. contrary, the cunning Italian can 
kill with poiſons infinitely more powerful, ſubtle, 
and irremediable. It is impoſſible to recount all 
the imaginary advantages from which national pride, 
in its widely extended field of exiſtence, is or has 
been derived: I ſhall only touch upon ſuch as are 
moſt prominent; and by particularizing them, re- 
flet as much glory on the nation to which theſe 
appertain, as a French * does, when he drags 
along 
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along with him into the field two thouſand - cooks, 


and eſteems it due to his conſequence and fame to 
have a hundred diſhes * up at bbs: table.” "720 


| 14 
(£1 $004 


The French 2 bas . a inſtead 1 A 
hundred diſhes, has plates for a hundred gueſts.” We ſhall 
have many other occaſions to remark. the wilful errors into 
which this national Frenchman has fallen; hoping that we our - 
ſelves, in every reſpect, have done juſtice to Aa from 
which it is tranſlated. "PEW 1 
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Ta e el ever filled the im- 
menſe vacuity beyond the authentic memorials of 
the origin of every nation, with fabulous hiſtory; 
at pleaſure removing their antiquity to the remoteſt 
ages, in order proportionally to increaſe its luſtre. 
Whatever an itinerant bard ſung, or an orator raved, 
became frequently an univerfal tradition, and in 
proceſs of time almoſt an article of religion. The 
probability of - theſe flattering inventions could no 
more be called in queſtion, when revered ages had 
ſanctioned the opinion. A prodigy of antient times 
becomes too eaſily; in the eyes of purblind poſterity, 
an undeniable truth, while the remoteneſs of the 
age precludes a+ proper ſearch by which to diſtin- 
guiſh falſehood from probability, and this again from 
certainty z' and we are-ever more averſe- to attempt 
theſe diſquiſitions, if pride en its Seen N won 
vell-inyented gion. A 95'S | 


Py 


The: n e OE ae 
13 Athenians conceived they had ſprung 
2 ; E up, 
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up, like/muſhrooms, from the Attic foil, 25 theres 
fore cheriſhed the moſt ſovereign contempt for 
colonies. The Arcadians rejected with contemp- 
tuous diſdain the ſcience of aſtrology, becauſe they 
believed themſelves antecedent to the moon. The 
Egyptians were perſuaded they were the moſt an- 
cient inhabitants of the earth: according to their 
chronology, their empire exiſted forty-eight thouſand 
eight hundred aud ſixty- three years before the age 
of Alexander; it was firſt peopled by gods who were 
— en by nee Nee 
* men. 
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„The pa in Po 8 manner N ahihi- 
"elves to be lineally deſcended from gods. They are 
much offended when their origin is dedueed from 
the Chineſe, or any other oriental nation; but they 
have, nevertheleſs, the modeſty to fix the com- 
mencement of theſe gods, and do not entirely veil 
them in the darkneſs of e med 

| Kyni-Toke-Dat:Sii-N diets, the firſt * 
= aroſe from Chaos, fixed his reſidence in Japan, 
which he created prior to all other countries: this 
divinity, with his ſix ſucceſſors, form the dynaſty 
of heavenly ſpirits who took Japan under their par- 
ticular protection, the duration of which is ſtated 
to be an innumerable ſeries of ages. The three firſt 
of theſe gods had no wives, but impregnated them- 

| ſelves, 


vr Nate At ib. Ft 


felyes, an if broug cht forth Mat they 7 had begotten. 
The fols r laſt ALA themſelves aith women, jet 
ed Shs another ih x lupe pernatural 5 way ; till 


propagate 
ITinapi-No-Mikbito" Rarnit df "the the Vit asd. 
our bz : bas cöntemptidle method of gene- | 
ration "But "the line” of heavenl ly intellig ligences in 
Jap A ba hereby broken "3nd put an end to, 10 
the race Gf "the 2 5 16 i dine nature Þ 
carnal He rättö. 1 ceo eee n 
Artem ts ft oT do matt 217 md bν,ðDj ot 
Han Ifanagi was ike ik his p here Fm 
earth fo heaven ; and his ſon Tenfio-Dai- i, who 
is the fame Jun the fun, "com ce te ynaſty 
of the Aer gods, 8 a ous" incarnate, wh 0, ac- 
corditly 6 the cElonske of the Japaticle, reigned 
in all, hene ifitec#Paption, for the pa pace 'of two 
millions, three hundfed, fork two thouſand, four 
hundred, ang lixty- Leven, years 3 from thele it is pre- 
tended an the whote 1 nation deſcends, vithout e ex- 


| 
1 
| 


ariſes Bela his being reputed. the offspring of the 
eldeſt fori 'of the firſt demi: god. The hiſtory of this 
dynaſty of god-meni 18 Preſerved i in the archives of 
the prieſt I the Sits ; "and exceeds, i in puerile tales 
| and romatitie deten, aft thar ever the moſt extra- 
F- vagant © ittiagibation | engendered. In many "towns 
d and villages ir Japan, Heer of theſe heroes are 
{| ſhewn ; afid thitiy armour is nung up in their teinples 
a for the 6dification anti Hdoraribii of the fnultitude. 
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The voluminous hiſtory of this empire begins, ag- 
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— China is exceſſively vain of the numerous cen- 
turies its monarchy, 1 is ſuppoſed to have  ſubſiſted. 


cording to du Halde, with the reign of the emperor 
Fo-Hi, who,muſt have lived about two.. thouſand 
five hundred years before the birth of Chriſt, at 3 
time when the Aſſyrians were poſſeſſed of a 1 of 
aſtronomical obſervations. N otwithſtanding the 


© 4 4 


obſcurity. of this origin, "the Chineſe. —— — 
deſcends from the reign of Yao in an uninterrupted 
ſucceſſion, of twenty-two, dynaſties to our times: 

ſome of them even carry back the commencement 


of their empire to an zra far beyond. the creation e of 


the world. But this whole account, pes} by fa. 
ther du Halde from Chineſe ſuperſtitiog,; and tho ough, 
for well-known reaſons, ſupported by Voltaire, has 
been wholly overthrown by a very learned, Tartar, 2 
man free from all Chineſe prejudices, N yen-Hy.Jao 


viceroy of Canton, and with it its val fy vperſtr c- 
ture of. AI. 3nd | pride. At Pr 


A. 2101 1891) iT DNAs; 8 ide 


” The Wien of Indoſtan penetrate fin: deeper 
into, the; fabulous world, Bernier. made Many en- 
quiries of the learned men at. Benares, a city on the 
Ganges, which he calls the + Athens. of India, about 
their e ; Her, immediately 2 read dily 
in.orgler. to. mark _ their remote origin; and "he IE 
UM: of their Sanlerit, or the language 9 C of t 

learned, 
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Se in which their God revealed his will to 
them throu gh Brama, was fixed at many thouſands 
of years. | 


10 Arti ort. 


"The hiſtory of the Malabars extends to an infi- 
nite time: they will tell you of Darma, of Schoren, 


of Pandyen, and of many other kings, who muſt 
have lived long before the beginning of the world 


according to our computation : but you muſt not aſk 


them the names of princes who reigned only three 


hundred ak ago, fer of them they are totally 
n 5 3 

The yet uncivilized inhabitants of Paraguay give 
to the moon the endearing appellation of mother ; 
and when their parent is eclipſed, they run out of 
their huts with the greateſt activity, and making the 
moſt hideous lamentations, they ſhoot a vaſt number 
of arrows into the air in order to defend the moon 
from the dogs' who attack her, and want to tear 
her in pieces, which they take to be the cauſe of 
che obſcuration of that luminary, and the ſhooting 
continues till it reſumes its wonted brightnefs. 


The Swedes have a long table of kings, in an 
uninterrupted' chain of ſucceſſion from Noah down 


| to his preſent Majeſty. The Edda and Woluſpo 


are, next to the holy Scriptures, eſteemed the moſt 
valuable monuments of antiquity by every one who 
5:5 E 3 is 
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is a true Schede, Rudbeck, more congerned. for 


ed with its real. age. 
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the imaginary honour of his country than, tor. hiſe 
toric truth, "gives the Swediſh monarchy a dur ation 


'of twenty e enturies before the birth of Chriſt ; 


whereas, Kabenius expreſſes his doubts whether 
Sweden Was even peopled ſo late as the beginning 
'of the fifth century ; and that, even according to 
Dalin's hypotheſis, Sweden only. emerged; from the 


ocean about four hundred. years before our æra, 


The Laplanders derive their origin immediately 
from a god, ho produced. at the ſame time both 
their anceſtor, and the anceſtor of the Swedes ;. but: 
the latter in a violent thunder-ſtorm erept under a 

tree for ſhelter, . while the eourageous progenitor-of 
the Laplanders remained inflexible and intrepid, ex- 
goed, to the whole force of the. e _ bas 


enn brow of heaven, 


t 
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The Nie which aiiſes from the 1 ale Vn 4 
lity of a nation, flows from the ſame ſource, with 


that founded on antiquity, for we always think 
our nobility more antient the leſs we are a 


Nobility is, in reality, great and hongu 
it is built on our on merit, or upon the exalted, 
virtues and tranſcendent actions of our. anceſtors 3 
but the pride of nobility i Tidiculops and abſupds 


when « one "only glprieg in 3 e or a coat off am. 
2 1 
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and preſumes ſo much on the deſettof one's fore. 
fathers; as to conceive that the acquiſitivnrof' pers 
| ſonal eſteem can be diſpenſed with, A noblebirthy 


„ 


when accompanied by a weak underſtanding, pro- 
duces in the right honourable owner nonght but 
arrogance z and ſelf-conceit becomes noblemen who 


imaginary anceſtry forbids a'Spaniſh countryman to 
plough his own ground; labour is, in his opinion, 
only fit for ſlaves; and the man who works two hours 
during the day, is of greater conſideration and more 
noble blood, than he who employs ſix out of the 
twenty-four in uſeful occupation: he therefore gets 
; a foreigner to take off his hands the agricultural 
3 part, and at the ſame time the profits ariſing from it, 

| while he lounges at home thrumming over a tink- 


: have the honour.to be deſcended from heroes, and: 

the misfortune to be diſſimilar in every thing to the 

worthy founders of their race, as-little as family 

. pride does the man who boaſts of the noble blood 

5 , ee eee ps 

of brechen 8 

ö In Spain, every farmer and every tradeſman has 
| his - genealogical tables, which begin generally, as 

? thoſe of Welchmen do, at Noah's ark. This 


1 ling guitar. But when ſuch an illuſtrious peaſant 
1 debaſes himſelf ſo far as to hold the plough, he yet 
1 knows how to give an air of grandeur to this mean 
> A he ſticks a couple of cocks? feathers 


\ 
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in his hat, and has his cloak and ſword lying be- 
fide him, ſo that as ſoon as he perceives a traveller 
or à ſtranger, he inſtantly abandons the plough, 
throws the cloak over his ſhoulders, claps on his 
tbledo, ſtrokes his muſtachios, and ſtruts over the 
field with the appearance of a cavalier taking the 
air. The common people in Spain think the French 

all beggars, becauſe there is many a Frenchman 
who earns a livelihood: there by manual labour: 
the Swiſs will ſoon have the ſame reputation, for 
with heartfelt concern, even while now writing, I 
ſee whole droves of honeſt, ſturdy, Roman Catholic 
Switzers, with their buxom wives and numerous 
children, paſs by my windows in their way to Spain, 
wo avoid, as they themſelves ſay, ſtarving at home. 
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The n nobleſſe are ce 8 
ed and haughty towards ſtrangers, who cannot 
prove their nobility, and may, perchance, be mere 
tradeſmen; yet it is an acknowledged fact, that there 
is a little window towards the ſtreet in every palace 
or large houſe in Florence, with an. iron knocker 
and an empty flaſk hung over it, as a ſign, that 
wine is to be ſold there by the bottle, It is not 
thought inconfiſtent for a Florentine nobleman to 
ſell a pound of figs, or half a yard of ribbon, or 
to take money for a bottle of ſour wine; yet it 
would be a diſparagement to his nobility, if he were 
to introduce a * but untitled Engliſhman, 
. | into 
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mto a public company where every one, however 
inſignificant- otherwiſe, who is of any tolerable 
family, inherits, or aſſumes the title 1 W 
count, or a uk — 3 

WT | HE TGOIRIIG 


At Verona, the perſon A conducts franger to 
viſit what is worthy of remark in that city, is a de- 
. Gayed nobleman' of one of the firſt families of the 
place. When one of my friends entered with this 
man into a coffee houſe, he found his conductor 
Was addreſſed, by his brother nobles, by the title 
of Excellence: ſuch Eccellenza's abound in the 
public places of Naples, where they walk about i 
worn- out Sold waiſtcoats with well darned ſtock. 
ings. | 


In the mountains of Piedmont, and in the county 

of Nice, there are ſome repreſentatives of very an- 
cient and noble families, reduced to the condition 

of common peaſants ; but they ſtill retain the antient 
pride of their houſes, and boaſt of the noble blood 
that runs in their veins. A gentleman, i in travelling | 
through theſe mountains, was obliged to paſs the 
night in the cottage of one of theſe ruſticated nobles, 
who called to his ſon in the evening, 5 

a tu donne 2 — aux cochons + and 


1 


The nobles of the nation of the Natches, in 
Louiſiania, ſtile the common people Miche Miche 
Luipi, which mean, ſtinkards; they themſelves are, 

in 


. , . a . , i a 
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in different ranks, ſyns; noblemen, and honourable 
gentlemen : the ſuns are ſuch. as are deſcended from 
a. man and woman, who pretended to have imme- 
diately iſſued from the ſun ; this man and woman 
became lawgivers to the Natches, from the com- 
monality of whom they ordained that their race 
ſhould. for ever be ſeparated. In order, however, 
10 prevent their blood being adulterated by any 
mixture with that of the lower ranks, and to pro- 
vide. againſt the ſlippery conduct of their wives, 
they enated, that nobility ſhould only deſcend in 
the, female line. Their children, both male and. 
K . were ſtiled ſuns, and reſpected as ſuch, but 
with this diſtinction, that in the males this privilege 
appertained only to one man, and became extin& 
at his death; the females were all born funs, and 
mothers,, but the iſſue of theſe are not ſuns, but 
noblemen; their grandſons, honourable gentlemen, 
api * e, ſtinkards, e 


National pride, founded on imaginary 8 
is, therefore, a great folly; ; which, however, many 
enlightened nations give into, and which pleaſes 
them as much, as a genealogical parchment does 2 
country gentleman, who, filled with ham and peaſe, 
ꝓplumes himſelf on his long line of anceſtors. | 
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or RELIGIOUS PRIDE» | 
| g and fuſe religion b hes ek been, king . 
nations, in narrow minds, an object of a particular 
pride, whieh ſoon becomes à branch of national 
pride: a bigot not only accotiits his religion the” 
only true one, but hates and deſpiſes every other, 
and pronounees/ſentence of eternal damnation on 


all who W e a . 
1 wah E 


at 65 a 80 ot 1 
v its 


| Religions pak d "ey ſts 1 in "he prepoſſeſſion. 5 
entertain of the infallibility of our reli gion, and the 
idea that it is the only one conducting to ſalvation; 
in conſequence whereof the followers of every other 
doctrine are Poſitively no other than ſteaks ready 
prepared for the devil's gridiron. A religion need 
not at all be true to lead its followers to this point, 
for falſities are embraced with no leſs obſtinacy than 
truths. But let the religion on which you pride 
yourſelf proceed immediately from the goſpel of 
Jeſus and his Apoſtles, and | be of courſe true; yet 
to condemn others who have not had the 4 op- 
portunity of receiving inſtruction, or who have not 

31S a the 
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the capacity to comprehend a ſyſtem of religion 
which is diametrically oppoſite to all they have ſeen, 
heard, or been taught from their earlieſt youth, bs, 
in my opinion, utter inſanity. | 


Men ought not to pronoutice ſo lightly on each 
other. The ſame God of love and charity will judge. 
us all, and he will judge us according to the inte- 
grity and ſincerity with which we ſhall have ſerved: 
him. If every one does not exactly take the neareſt; 
and beſt; path, he is notwithſtanding in a road that 
leads to the ſame end, Which he. will undoubtedly. 
attain if he believes in. revelation; whereby. we are 
all. taught.to paſs.a virtuous and unſpottedd life, by: 
which we become partakers of all the promiſes gf 
religion. The hope of ſalvation is grounded on the 
moral character of a man, and not on his theology; 
not ſo much pn his opinions and his knowledge, as- 
on che worthineſs, purity, and honeſty of his life; 
In all religions, therefore, we may be really pious, 
if we habituate ourſelves to the examination and 
purification of our hearts and conduct, and make 
the honour and ſervice. of that God. whom we ac-, 


knowledge, the chief motive of all our feri ious ac - 
tons. 


1 
— 


* The French, Wiel l in a note ns this whole wor 
fage; and declares, That none can be ſaved but Catholics, | 2 
28 is proved i in a n of Exeellout 1 0 — 
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That ſelf-deception and prejudices, howeyer, are 
no where o glaringly violent, as in.religious matters, 
has bean, moſt juſtly, q cauſg af univerſal, complaint. 


lerated.to their 
followers over the whole world, © We. only. are in 


n 


the right; ;1 it is our religion only that is the true o 
and all others conſiſt of nothing but the gr | 
abſurdities, and the moſt, . abominable dodrines.” 

Even. in the church of love, gentleneſs, and long- 
ſuffering, every party and every ſect anathematize 
the ode. which, differs but a _hair's breadth from 
their own. One ſyſtem: refutes 1 the , theology. main- 
tained. andd aſſerted by another, ſyſtem, and each diſ- 
proves what the other, aſſirms. There is, ſearcely 
any £xror that is not defended. by one ſe£t.or other 
as an. undoubted truth. Each party, glories i in its 


| proofs, and derides its antagoniſts moſt triumphantly ; 


each writes and affirms af if it were, infallible, though 
they T0 and. afhrm, the moſt. contrary, tenets ; 
as, the 7 of 105 Wenne derived from the 
Wy + which they are addyced; for what in one 


placg. id agcopnted. a, ine truth, js twenty mile 
off eſteemed a moſt palpable, falſchood.. 131 


111 1151ʃ3 


e appears tome. _ me. be.Jeſs extrapr "ke as, 
wah ding $9, the, PER 9 ran church 
tuſtorans the ſpirit of, party, pf prepoſſeſſion, and 

the 99 985 Fhtertaingd gf the fanetty and infalli 
bility of th be particulardoarine they adbere. to, n 
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56 ninth holes dini Per cba pene⸗ 
tration, that they overlook common eaſe iti defend- 
ins der! opinions.” It has often with the julteſt con. 
cern been obſerved, that diſputes are continually en- 
tertalned without Gn, and that the Bible is 
Proved from 4 polemic ſyſtem, inſtead of the ſyſtem 
being proved from the Bible; that the 'Sctiptures : are 
alten only known 'by the paſſiges and quotatioris 
Which have been addueed to confirm à cextaſii profef. 
Hott of faith by the teachers bf that profeſſion; th Eu 
 Termohsand writings; 4nd when they have falt ſüch 
and ſuch words occu cur in fuch * Patt of 
the Bible, f tias been implicitly belleved; Hay; the 
ni as been reid iti exactly the lame expreſ- 
| Hons, or the feadets"vf raligiviis pafties "have dif. 
törtéd and mutilated the paffages, tikttr words db- 
Araltealy,” and without cher conniettibr, ö thit 
they have been wreſted fr theft origitial Hblalingþ : 
and, when by torturltig them, in evety fenſe, with 
the moft pitiful pg, they Have at length adapt- 
ed them to their ow! pecultar interpretätich; Hütte. 
diately cath party Has for y 4 Bree i” deun for 
their imaginary victory: "ns TS. Dagtalls . 


And it is from fuch bratles, as frbhf the ek 
forings, that moſt Chilla tek ts be informed of 
erernal truth; and thereby they only increaſe the 
bigotty ard zeal which has Been inſtilled into them, 
in theirearlieſt youth, by thei inconſidetate teachers: 
whatever 


whatever Wey have Heel! fimfH6i 16; 160k: Sport "ds 


the prindiples: ef their opponents to be 


b W ebd. 0; 


holy, invistable ruth, #bways xemniain, {6 th Til 


where" there are -&b{vlutely none, 


fad af 
ungrounded, nay irretigib%s afid profane,” before 
they have ever examined them, By this unreaſon- 
ableneſs of Hoth fides their attimofty increaſes, and 


combatants and controverſies, errors, hereſies, nete. 


ber and heretic revilers multiply ad Mute. len 


All eas ite! forts patties have TOR 
ties themſelves infallible; each entertain the 
miſerable opinion, that among Al the many religious 
communities, theirs alone poſſeſs the knowledge df 
divine truth in its purity; "without conſidering: that, 
in ſome points, others may be nearer the truth than 
themſelves.” They reciprocally- contemn; abhor, 
and reproach each other with blindneſs, obſtinacy, 
hardneſs of heart, or deceit ; they all believe them- 
ſelves' in the iraight road en and tes alt 
others are wandering in the path that leads to hell 
and perdition; they all call upon the teſtimony of 
one omniſcient God, which when it comes to be 
narrowly looked into, proves to be no other 2 
the teſtimony of their owty ſect-. Every mam of 
confined underſtanding prides Himſelf on his re- 
ceived opinions, and looks upon all Who do not 
agree with him in religious principles, as impure 
and 2 ſo that to revile another ſyſtem of - 


religion, 
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religion, always implies the praiſe of our own for 
it ever is, in this reſpect, as with our watches; we 

all, depend on the truth of the one wWe poſleſs, 
Which alone points out the exact time of the 80 
0 all others $9 * too flow or too faſt. 

5 \.. This concely. 'of the 3 of. 1 1 
nions is often carried ſo far, that all great men are 
held to belong to our own perſuaſion. The Turks 


are morally convinced that Adam, Noah, Moſes, 


dhe Prophets, nay,” Chriſt himſelf; were all good 
Mahometans; and according to the Alkoran, Abra- 
ham Was neither a Jew. nor ga Chriſtian, but a 
true believing Muffulman. In Voltaire's opinyon, 
Fenelon is a deiſt. In that of the peaſants in the 

neighbourhood of Naples, Virgil was a-ſaintz. and 
Vil edifice near b ba 4 n wede 2 
Wen c pay 1640 


Us On che other hand, a contempt. fora | diferen 
religion is often occaſioned or increaſed by the ob 
:ſcurity.; and miſconception of its rites 'and- tenets. 
Tacitus ſays, that the Jews adore, in their holy of 
holies, the image of an aſs; becauſe an animal of 
that ſpecies had been their guide in the wilderneſs, 
when they had loſt their way, and had _ 
them to freſh water when they were periſhing with 
thirſt. Plutarch relates, that the Jews pay divine 
hono urs to ſwine; becauſe theſe creatures had taught 
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them huſbandry; that their feaſt of the tabernacles f 
is celebrated in honour of Bacchus, and their ſab- 
bath inſtituted for the like purpoſe. The cuſtoms 
of the very beſt among men, the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, either miſunderſtood, or wholly unknown, 
became handles for the moſt ſenſeleſs contempt and 
the moſt cruel perſecution: the Jews alleged they 
vuVere guilty of the fouleſt crimes; the Heathens 
affirmed, | that an aſs, with cagle's talons, was the 
object of their adoration; that a new born in- 
fant, entirely covered over with conſecrated flour, 
was preſented, like ſome myſtic ſymbol of initiation, 
to the knife of the proſelyte, who, unknowingly, 
inflicted many a ſecret wound on the innocent vic- 
tim of his error; that as ſoon as the cruet deed 
was perpetrated, the ſectaries drank up the blood, 
greedily tore aſunder the quivering, members, and 
pledged themſelves to eternal ſecrecy, . by a mutual 
conſciouſneſs. of guilt. It was as confidently ayer- 
red, that this inhuman ſacrifice was ſucceeded, by. - 
a ſuitable entertainment, in which intemperance 
ſerved as a provocative to brutal luſt; till at the ap- 
pointed moment the lights x were extinguiſhed, ſhame. 
was baniſhed, nature was forgotten, and, as acci- 
dent might direct, the darkneſs of the night was. 
polluted by the inceſtuous commerce of fiſters and 
brothers, of mothers and of ſons ; 37 it wWas aſſerted 
chat they breatened to, N in a general con- 
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bodies, by means of their infernal magic: in fine, 
that they were murderers, adulterers, committers 
of inceſt, and enemies of the gods, of the wan 
0 and of human nature. 


Ht too often happens, that the revilers of a reli · 
gion, are not acquainted with it, becauſe they hate 
it; and, vice verſa, that they hate it, becauſe they 
are unaequainted with it: they attribute to its profeſ- 
ſors doQrines which, perhaps, they abhor, and in- 
ſtitutions of which they never once had an idea: 
they ſcatter the moſt contradictory and abſurd ca» 
lumnies againſt the followers of an oppoſite creed, 
as we have already proved by many inſtances; to 
which I ſhall add but one more. A Franconian 
catholic of quality believed that his ſon, a very in- 
telligent young man, was infected with the princi- 
ples of Proteſtantiſm, as he was particularly-inqui- 
ſitive and ftudious ; as an antidote to this fuppoſed 
venom, the right honourable, free, and imperial 
fool, hit upon the following precept, which he ſo- 
lemnly charged his fon to obſerve, as he was ſetting 
out on his travels; Take care, my fon,” ſays he, 


e to avoid the company of Proteftant divines, for 
they are all ſodomites.” ; 


A people, who conceive 7 alone profeſs the 
true religion, will not only believe themſelves under 
the immediate proteftion, W 

5 
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liar favour of the Supreme Being, but will expreſs 
the moſt ilnatured abhorrence for the followers of 
another religion, whom they even do not treat with 
common humanity. The Ifraelites always looked 
upon themſelves as the Lord's anointed people; and, 
in the time of our Saviour, they accounted the Sas 
maritans unworthy of their regard or converſatiort 3 
their Rabbins held it an unlawful and mdecorous 
thing, either to requeſt a favour of a Samaritan, or 
to accept of any civility from one of that ſect. 
Even to this day the Jews refuſe to receive any wing 
from Chriſtians, for fear the errors and vices of 
Chriſtianity ſhould be infuſed together with the 
liquor into their Hebraic purity. According to the 
precepts of the Talmud, no Jew muſt falute a Chriſ- 
tian without inwardly curfing him, nor wiſh him a 
good journey without a ſecret tacit addition, like 
that of Pharaoh ta the Red Sea, or of Haman to tha 
gallows, | 


The Mahometan religion is excellently adapted 
to inſtil into its followers the greateſt arrogance. 
Mahomet, their holy prophet, is, according to the. 
Turks, the man whom God and his angels daily 
converſed with; to whom the ſtars paid obeifance x 
whom the trees and ſtones advanced to greet z 
who fplit the moon with his finger ; who made 
roaſted ſhoulders of veal to ſpeak ; the apoſtle 
of the Lord, who in the twelfth year of his divine 

72 ; KH 
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miſſion was taken up into heaven, and was taught 

the ſecrets of Omnipotence from the mouth of Om- 
ARipotence' itſelf ; add to this, the promiſes made by 
Mahomet, to all his followers, of the future ſplen- 
dour of his empire in this world, and the voluptu- 
ouſneſs and magnificence of it in the next: hence 
it naturally follows, that a Turk entertains a ſovereign 
pe for all other humbler „ of POR 


The Tarks, far removed from connecting them- 
ſelves with the followers of Ali, apply to them the 
moſt © opprobrious epithets ; they themſelves 
Sunni, or true believers; but theſe they ſtile 
$:hias, which is as much as to ſay, a deſpicable 
and reprobate ſect. A Turk very ſeldom will affirm 

a notorious falſehood; . wherefore, whenever any 
proof is required of what he relates, his general 
_ anſwer is, Doſt thou think I am a Chriſtian?” 
All who are not true believers are, in the .eyes of 
the Turks, ſo many dogs, whoſe very approach 
would defile an orthodox Muſſulman; on which ac- 
eount, no infidel is allowed to enter a certain tract 
of land ſituated between Mecca and Medina, which 
is ſo exceedingly holy, and the regulation which 
forbids its entrance to any but true believers ſo 
ſtrictly obſerved, that ſhould the ambaſſador or legate 
of any infidel prince, on his journey to Mecca, ſet his 
foot on this conſecrated earth, the Xerif is, obliged, 
by his office, to interdict him from advancing, and 
: it | F 10 
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and Medina are ſituated there. Neither Jews nor 
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69 
to order him to retire, and if he is nat ſeared away 
dy theſe menaces, to uſe violence. No Chriſtian is 
allowed to reſide in the whole of the country of 
Hejaz in Arabia, becauſe the holy cities of Mecca 
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Chriſtians are allowed in Egypt to be preſent at the 
eee er Gee e, eee 
eee eee 


In the boſom of Mahometanifn too, as 3 as in 
the Chriſtian religion, the ſeveral ſeQs accuſe and're- 
vile each other, that they have falſified and perverted 
the doctrine of their propher, by which the mutual 
hatred of the people is nurtured, and the idea of 
toleration exploded. The Perſians annually cele- 
brate a feſtival in honour of their prophet Ali, in 
which two oxen are exhibited ; the one, which they 
take care to be the ſtrongeſt, is called Ali, and the 
other, always very inferior in ſtrength to his anta- 
goniſt, Omar; theſe are made to fight, and as Ali 
always qbtains the victory, the ſpectators from thence 
conclude that they alone are orthodox Mahometans, 
and the Turks hereticks. The Turks, on the other 
hand, maintain that the Perſians are the identical 
faddle-afſes on which the Jews are to canter away 

to hell at the d of unn. | 


As the Mahometans are aniaf cn the Chriſ- a 
. ſo 8 latter are equally unjuſt towards the 
23 lerne. 


SH. 


or attempted to ſpeak: ill-of the unity of the God- 


Muhle laughs at the ſtupid credulity of the Tar- 


a horn, à ſhell, the claw of a Jobſter, a root, or 


immediately tranſlated into the third heaven; they 
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former. No Turk ever entertained the leaſt doubt, 


Head; and yet they have very often in Chriſtendom 
been called-idolaters and worſhippers of the ſtars 
while. they are ſuch ſtrenuous advocates for one 
God, that miſunderſtanding one of our fundamental 
doctrines, they apbraid us with polytheiſm; and yet 
they have in many Chriſtian books been ftiled 
Wp. a ws "on Ne b gn = 


e ated 


tar, who holds his Lama to be immortal. A feather, 


any thing elſe that has been conſecrated by a few 
unintelligible words, is an object of adoration to the 
negroes, ànd the ſolemn prototype on which they 
take their oaths: they find in the earth they tread 
on an immenſe number of gods, and ridieule- the 
Europeans for their poverty in this reſpect. Thoſe 
who inhabit mount Bata believe, that whoever de- 
yours a roaſted cuckow before his death is à ſaint 3 
and, firmly perſuaded of the infallibility of this mode 
of ſanctification, deride the Indians, who drag 2/cow 
to the bed of a dying perſon, and pinching her tail, 
are ſure, if by that method they can make the crea- 
ture void her urine in the face of the patient, he 1s 


wane at the ſuperſtition of the Tartarian Princes ho 
think 
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think their deatification ſecured, provided they can 
dat of the holy excrements of their Lama; and they 
ridicule the Bramins, who, for the better purifica- 
tion of their new converts, require them to eat 
cow dung for the ſpace of fix months; while 
theſe would, one and all, in their turn, if they were 
told the cuckow-· method of 3 as Ar de- 
6 _w_ wy or are at 


In me kingdom of Tanjore de are . 
d deriving their origin from their god Brama, 
hold. themſelves ſuperior to all earthly power ; they 
are ſo very holy, that the bare touch of one of an 
inferior-caſt, a Parea, would defile them; nay, the 
latter muſt not preſume” to worſhip the ſame deities. 
"Theſe Bramins can in no caſe be puniſhed with 
death, and are in poſſeſſiom of fo: many, and ſuch 
extraordinary privileges, that they rule without con- 
troul or oppoſition over the lower claſſes of the 
inhabitants of Malabar, who quietly ſubmit to the 
Ogre: of theſe 1 mod indobencs goon 

* 

In n Fidel; the dees 61 the ſect of Ingja-Fule, 
had the fame ridiculous idea of their on imma- 
eulate ſanctity, and retreated with abhorrence from 
any communication with other men, The prieſts 
of the Sinto, or primeval religion of Japan, are 
equally infected with the pride of this tranſcendent 
OP and avoid, with the utmoſt haughitineſs, 
F 4 both 
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both the laity and the clergy profeſſing the Budſo, 
or new religion of Japan, whom they take great care 
to hold no correſpondence with, which would be 
the loweſt degradation of their dignity; while the 
natural reciprocal contempt of the Budſo divines for 
thoſe of the Sinto, is by no means inferior. x 
The Dairo, or pope of Japan, is reſpected almoſt 
as a god in his life-time: the earth is not worthy 
the touch of bis feet, and the ſun is not allowed 
the favour of ſhining katy his head; the holineſs of 
his hair, his beard, and his nails, is ſo great, that 
to cut off or pare them is not permitted except during 
his fleep ; for the Japaneſe believe, that all that which 
the body of their Dairo then loſes is only ſtolen 
from him, and that ſuch a robbery is by no means 
ſo ſacrilegious as to take them from him while 
awake, for that would argue in him a too near ap- 
proach to mortality. In former times the Dairo was 
obliged to fit a few hours every morning on his 
throne, like a ſtatue, without moving his hands, his 
feet, his head, his eyes, or any part of his body, 
in order that the empire might enjoy the moſt 
profound tranquillity ;; peſtilence, famine, or war, 
would, agreeable to the opinion then entertained, 
immediately have afflicted that unlucky province to- 
- wards which the Dairo had caſt a look. The firſt who 
was properly emperor of Japan, was ſtiled the man 
of ſublime extraction, the prince of heaven, the ſon 
e . of 
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of the gods; and theſe titles have remained to the 
Dairo, who on his death enjoys, in common with 
the Roman emperors, the honour of an apotheoſis; 
while the Cuboſoma, or worldly ſovereign of Japan, 


who is the territorial lord, like the preſent kings of 


France, Spain, Portugal, and Naples, contents him- 


ſelf with * more a honours of _ s 


4 The. court: of, his 1520 An is bed 

of highly illuſtrious perſonages, Who though they 
are not above exerciſing themſelves in the manu- 
facture of ſtraw- baſkets, horſe·ſhoes, or any other 
little handicraft, to keep. ꝛhemſelves from ſtarving; 
nevertheleſs, proud of their pedigree from the firſt | 
demi-god of the ſecond dynaſty of Japan, they treat 
the reſt of mankind as dogs; nay, the dignity, 
ſanctity, and purity of everything that relates to 
the Dairo is ſo great, that the meaneſt ſervant- boys 
who perform the loweſt offices in the temple, and 
in the religious ceremonies of Japan, and whoſe 
ſtation exactly anſwers to that of candle · ſnuffer in a 
play-houſe, are equally vain of their ſuper-eminence 
over the reſt: of the world. As to the univerſal 
opinion entertained by the Japaneſe of the Chriſ- 
tians, I ſhall only illuſtrate the low degree of eſtima- 
tion in, which they are held, by the obligation they 
impoſed on the Dutch, to ak all their dead into 
the ſea, off the harbour of Nangaſaki, for their 
carcaſes were deemed unworthy a burial in the ſol 
a | of 
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5 them NY were not Ge but 580 newer 


and condemn each other, becauſe each conceives 
| himſelf to belong to the only religion which leads 


defiled holineſs. - The total ſeparation of our own, 


of defiance, and inconſiderately and unmercifully 


tacking the principles of their church: all this 
compels mankind reciprocally to abhor and condemn 
their fellow-creatures; becauſe one ſet chuſes to jog 


— —— 2 
* 


-which, alas! is carried to ſuch extravagance, that 
among other — a reformed clergyman, de- 
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of Japan, although thoſe lucre-loving ſouls affured 


Thus do mankind ridicule and achpiſe, execrate 


to ſalvation, or to be a being of exclufive and un- 


from every other religious ſociety, is eſteemed ne- 
ceſſary and indiſpenſable to ſanctification, and we 
are, therefore, never able to be impartial or equitable 
towards others; this ſeparation; the yet exiſting 
predominant opinion in every ſect of the infallibi- 
lity of its own tenets; the unhappy ſpirit of per- 
ſecution of many reſpectable theologians; the un- 
timely zeal, which incites us blindly to repel all 
attacks on the doQrines embraced by our relations 
and progenitors; and, above all, the great multi- 
tude of holy champions, who are continually on 
foot, armed at all points, ready to throw the gauntlet 


to lay about them, like the too zealous Peter, againſt 
every one who might ſhew the leaſt deſign of at- 


on to heaven by a different road than the other, and 


tected 
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tected preaching his articles of belief in . France, 5 
would be hanged ; and a jeſuit, if caught in Sweden, 


would be emaſculated. 


Thus do we, poor miſerable worms ! in our little - 
ſpan of life, preſume to hate and perſecute our 
brother, only becauſe we happen to differ from him 
in opinion reſpecting an unneceſſary, and nearly 
imperceptible refinement, of a matter that is be- 
yond human conception: thus do we, creatures of 
the duſt T arrogate the power of circumſcribing the 
councils of the Almighty, and preſumptuouſly dare 
to ſtamp our paſſions and prejudices, our prieſts and 
prieſtly pride, with the counterfeit ** of the. 
Lord of Heaven and of n. 
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CHAPTER THE SEV ENTH, 


oF NATIONAL PRIDE, AS ARISING FROM A SUPPOSED 
LIBERTY, VALOUR, POWER, OR CONSIDERATION. 's 


Hee and there we- may find nations who, like- 
the ancient Greeks, overvalue themſelves on account 
of their real freedom ; or like the modern inha- 
bitants of Greece, treaſure up the memory of the 
former liberty of their country, on which they equally 
pu themſelves, 


The moſt notorious n in Italy boaſt of their 
glorious freedom. This infatuating dream begets | 
23 moſt ludicrous elevation of mind, which is the de- 
rifion of the ſubſtantial republican citizen, whoſe con- 
ſolation does not; like that of theſe conceited ſlaves, 
conſiſt in mere empty ſounds or unmeaning words. 
A citizen of San Marino knows nothing that can be 


compared with ancient Rome, ſave the petty re- | 


public of which he is a member. The nobles of 
Genoa, who are almoſt all engaged in trade, out 
of mercantile jealouſy, make uſe of the moſt inte- 
reſted and ſelfiſh. policy, and every kind of artifice, 
to keep the coaſts, which are under their dominion, 
in poyerty and dependance, in order that the trade 
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of the capital may not be injured ; yet the poor 
devils at San Remo and Noli believe moſt __ 
citly that thay ars en. . "he 


& 6 
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Another effe& of ideal "OA is the laughable 
contempt and oppoſition which' a conquered people 
have for the laws and cuſfoms of their conquerors, 
which, thou gh ever fo eligible in themſelves, it 
would-be cee "for dem be adepe. Thi 
Engliſh have taken the trouble of making Ray 
broad, and ſtraight roads both in Ireland and in 
Minorea, yet they have never been able to per- 
ſuade either the Iriſh or the Minorcans to uſe 
theſe infinitely more commodious roads in preference 
to their old, crooked, or miry lanes, in which, 


1 to innovation, they ' continue - * 


plunge with an elevated mien and jaded body, 
eee Itos rae fr atm. 
ak $row commerce * * 


A third effect, chan Sen the Key of red 
which is the chief glory of a certain great nation 
in Europe, is che negle& of ceremony, and the 
opinion that the dictates of good breeding need not 
be farther followed, than as they are conſiſtent 
with our own convenience, or our own inclinations 3 
in conſequence of which latitude, it is no harm to 
throw one's felf back in an elbow- chair, when tired 


of fiting'upright ; you may invite your friends 10 


cat 


— * 
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cat and drink with you at all hours, and at all ſea- 

ſons, Whether to breakfaſt, dinner, or ſupper, or 
whether you have roaſt or boiled meat to give them z 
you may frankly ſay the vine is good for nothing, 
when it is really ſo 3 and, when a lady happens in F 
a coach, with ſeveral gentlemen, to feel a certain 
preſſing want of nature, ſhe may, conſiſtently with 


the freedom of her nation, ſend for a chamber-pot 
from the n, eee ma 
Wanne lr 8 | 


The pride une ech 6 
nnn en . 


- 4 


In this Aa alludes to the Baie Mr. 3 
merman has fallen into a very great miſtake, for, however well 
founded bis aſſertions may be with reſpect to the general blunt - 
neſs of our character, and the little ceremony with which men 
treat each other, both our regard for the fair ſex, and their 
delicacy, is unimpeachable: nay, ſo far from any immodeſty 
of the kind che author -mentions being ever beard of in Eng- 

land, the very tale he exhibits bas, in other words, been the 
ſubje& of ſatire among us upon the ladies of France; and Eng- 
lithmen generally turn, with diſguſt, from the manners of 
foreign females, when compared to the elegant nicety, and 
delicate ſenſibility of their fair countrywomen. The undeniable 
notoriety of this circumſtance; added to the penetration and 
found judgment which otherwiſe always accompany Mr, Zim- 
merman's obſeryations, would almoſt, ĩaduce one to ſuppoſe | be 
had ſome other nation in view in this paſſage ; but the other 
parts of ſeem. not 0 mer to 7 * 28 
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imagines, looks down with conceited vanity on its 
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and an unjuſt contempt for our enemies. A nation 
chat thinks itſelf brave, when it does not poſſeſs any 
bravery, or not in ſuch a ſuperlative degree as it 


foes, which no diſappointment, no defeat, no loſs, 
no ue I ay its NR can remove. 


„ene, was unk f in | the deepeſt Indufainge: and 
ſecurity, when Lucullus marched: to attack him. 


It was firmly believed that the Roman general, as 


ſoon as he came within ſight only of his formidable 


enemy, would be panic ſtruck, and fly even beyond 
Aſia. The Romans appeared: 'Tigranes:exprefled 


his vexation that all their generals did not come to 


face him at once; his army amounted to two hun- 


dred and ſixty thouſand men, the Roman legion 
to ſcarcely ten thouſand; a handful of men, too 
infignificant and too contemptible to be worth the 
regard of the numerous hoſt of Armenians. , Ii. 
granes obſerved to his courtiers, that they came 


in too great number for ambaſſadors, and by far 


too few for enemies: there was not one of his 
generals, who did not requeſt his leave to go and 
catch this covey. that had imprudently - ventured 
itſelf within the fowler's reach. By break of day, 


| the next morning, when the Armenians were intent 


on furrounding the Romans, they perceived a move- 


ment in the camp of Lucullus. Tigranes thought 


he was about to begin his flight; ſuddenly the 
eagles 
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eagles of the firſt legion wheeled to the right, and 
the cohorts followed them. Are theſe people coming 
againſt us ? ſaid Tigranes, awakened at once from 
his long trance. They immediately fell upon the Ar- 
menians, and ſoon, as ordered by Lucullus, they 
engaged in cloſe fight, which quickly diſconcerted 
and routed this large hoſt, who were only competent 
to combat at a diſtance: the cavalry fell back on 


. the infantry, and put it into diſorder, and the whole 
, army was, in a ſhort time, completely routed ; 
- the battle did not laſt longer than that of Roſbach, 
4 and this ſignal defeat of the Armenians coſt the 
1 Romans no more n ſix killed, and about one 
0 hundred wounded. 

1 

3 A valour of another kind, is that of the 
Abyſſinians. When father Lobo waited on a king 
a of that country to pay his reſpeQs, juſt as he was 
* about to open his mouth, about twenty ſturdy fel. 
of lows fell upon him and gave him a hearty drub- 
4 bing; the father flew to the door, where he was 
1 moſt reſpectfully treated, and was told, that 
a this beating was an immemorial cuſtom, which had 


been adopted to ſhew to every ſtranger, that the 
Abyſſinians were the moſt courageous people of the 


earth, and that therefore every other ought to be 
humbled before them. 


0 The 
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The pride ariſing from imaginary power, conſiſts 


W 
in too high an eſtimate of our ſtrength. Terxes, g 
for example, cauſed chains to be thrown. into the p 
ſea in_order to fetter it, and had three hundred h 
ſtripes inflicted on its turbulent waves for having 
broken down one of his bridges. He wrote to mount 
Athos, Haughty Athos, thou wha lifteſt up thy 6 
head to the. ſkies, preſume. not to oppoſe to my ill 1, 
labourers rocks through which they. cannot pene- r 
trate, or I will hew thee down, and hurt thee into Will 
the ocean. Oriental pride retains, in our days, i; 
the ſame character of hyperbolical inflation ; fo that 0 
to take their expreſſions according to their literal jv 
meaning, the Afiatic princes would ſupply on earth t 
the place of the Divinity in every point. The king Wl x: 
of Malacca ſtiles himſelf lord of the winds, and of il © 
the eaſtern and weſtern oceans. The Mogul -affume: e. 
the title of conqueror of the world, and king of Will .. 
the earth; and the grandees of his court are no lei 2 


than rulers of the thunder ſtorm, ſteerſmen of the 
whirlwind, or exterminators of hoſts, 


Ihe petty inf gnifſcant tribe of the Natches. Was, 
according to their own tradition, the moſt powerful 
nation of the continent of North America; its chief 
nobility, conſiſted. of five hundred Suns, under the 
control of one great Sun. The preſent; ſovereign 
of this little people has a particularity in his pride, 
which cannot fail to excite much merriment: ever) 

morning 
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morning he ſtalks' our of his hovel, bids the ſun 
good morrow, offers him his pipe ts ſmoke, and 
points-out to him with his finger the courſe which 
he is to take that 9 


In like manner a too exalted opinion entertains 
ed of the national conſideration conſtitutes pride. 
It has been obſerved, that there is hardly a 
Frenchman who does not attribute to himſelf part 
of the honour of the Siam embaſly, of which he 
is particularly vain. The French, in this reſpect, 
often render the national pride which is otherwiſe 
juſtly founded on the grandeur of their kings, or 
che conduct and fame of their miniſters and gene- 
rals, ridiculous, by applying to themſelves the per- 
ſonal merit of thoſe eminent characters. A French 
colonel, once paſſing through Bruſſels as a traveller, 
and having a leiſure day, took it into his head to 
go to the great aſfembly; he was told, that it was 
held at the palace of a prince; tant mieux, ſays hes 
What is that to me? gut princes only frequent 
it, ſir; and unleſs you are a prince” Oh, theſe 
princes are the moſt good-natured people in the 
world,” interrupted the officer; < when the city 
was taken laſt year, I had a dozen of them dancing 
attendance in my antichamber, and they were all 


exceſſiyely complailfant.” 
TE The 
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noble and illuſtrious the lords of Thurn; his here. 


_ cers, the hereditary marſhal, is twenty florins * a 
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The abbot of Muri in Switzerland is a prince of 
the holy Roman empire, and he has his four great 


officers of ſtate; his hereditary marſhals are the 


ditary chamberlains, the lords of Wittenbach; his 
hereditary cup-bearers, the noble family of the Rup- 
plins; and his hereditary grand carvers, that of 
Nideroſt : while the ſalary of the chief of theſe offi 


year. Strangers are invited to court to dinner, which 
though ſerved up in great ſtate, is no better than a 
tradeſman's ordinary. His ſerene highneſs has his 
own covered body-diſhes ſet before him, which no 
one of the gueſts is to touch; he drinks of his own 
high and illuſtrious body-wine ; while both the 
ſtrangers and the domeſtics muſt be content with 
new wine of the laſt vintage. 


When the Khan of Tartary, who has not ſo much 
as a houſe, and who ſubſiſts ſolely on rapine, has 
finiſhed his repaſt of mare*s-milk and horſe-fleſh in 
his tent, he cauſes an herald to proclaim, that al 
kings, princes, and potentates of the earth, nov 
have his permiſſion to go to dinner. 


But I do not recolle& a more glaring ana of 
pride, ariſing from an imaginary conſideration, nor 


A florian is 20d, , 
* 0 
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do I think it can well be carried farther, than in 
a negro king on the coaſt of Guinea, whoſe memory 
has been perpetuated by the celebrated author of 
the Perſian Letters. Some Frenchmen, who land- 
ed in his dominion to buy freſh proviſions, were 
carried before the king, who was adminiſtering the 
weighty concerns of his realm under a tree ; he fat 


on his throne, which was a log of wood, with the 


ſame majeſty and conſequence as if it had been the 
golden ſeat of the Great Mogul, glittering 'with | 
jewels; cloſe to him ſtood his regiment of body 
guards, conſiſting of three or four fellows armed 
with hedge- ſtakes; his canopy of ſtate was an um- 
brella held over his head ; both his majeſty and 
his royal conſort were embelliſhed with the inſignia 
of their regal power, a few copper rings and trin- 
kets, and they ſhone forth above their ſubjects, in 
the jetty gloſſineſs of their ſkins. This auguſt 
monarch, underſtanding the native country of his 
viſitors, aſked with much ſeriouſneſs, © Am not I 
much talked of in France?“ 


. I could have added numberleſs other inſtances of 
folly appertaining to the kind of pride I have treated 
of in this chapter, in which I have not at all pleaſed 
myſelf; for it ſeems to me both too ſhort, and too 
barren, inſtead of being of a proper length, and 
full of ſtriking remarks ; but I have juſt thought of 
the anſwer given by Vitellius to a very critical queſ- 


G4 i tion 
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tion of the Emperor Caligula, who was ſharmelefy 
enough, not only publicly to maintain that he wag 
deſcended from the gods, but to confirm this idea, 
he aſked Vitellius, ** If he had not feen him in bed 
with the moon?” Vitellius, with downcaft eyes, 
anſwered, „ Moft illuſtrious emperor, you gods 
are only viſible to gods, the feeble fight of mortal 
man cannot reach vou.“ I 


d 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


OF PRIDE, RESULTING FROM AN IGNORANCE OF FOREIGN 


AFFAIRS. 


cuſhion from which a nation, repoſing in eaſe and 
ſelf-complacency, caſts an indolent look through 


the medium of ſelf-conceit on every other; deſpiſes / 


what it cannot comprehend, and ſhews its want of 
knowledge and judgment as ridiculouſly as the 
Paris bookſeller, who hearing ſomething of the king 
of Pruſſia's attachment to books, aſked with an ap- 
pearance of great aſtoniſnment, What! has the 
king of Pruſſia alſo a library? 


12 utter ignorance of foreign affairs, is a ſoft | 


The Italians, though in our times they know bet- 


ter, were long perſuaded that all the inhabitants of 
the countries beyond the Alps were mere barba- 
rians ; ſince, after the taking of Conſtantinople by 
the Turks, the ſciences firſt ſettled themſelves in 


Italy, and thence ſpread abroad into other countries, 


An Italian writer ſaid of the Germans, that their 
brains did not lie in the head, as was the caſe with 
other people, but in their back and ſhoulders ; and 
their univerſities might be compared to ſtables 
where Minerva kept her mules. Baillet, who quotes 
| G 4 TE ES this 
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this ſentence, adds, that it is therefore not to be 
wondered at, that the wit and ſpirit which we ad- 
mire in the productions of the modern Italians, as 
well as thoſe of the ancient Romans and Greeks, 
are not to be found in German poetry. Martinelli, 
another Italian author, who ſome years ago lived 
in London, affirms, that Germany has not, to this 
day, produced either a poet or a phyſician. It is 
but a little while ago fince I read in a pamphlet, 
publiſhed by one Count Roncalli, an Italian phyſi. 
cian, that inoculation had not been adopted by any 
nation of learning. Did not the right honourable 
ſeribbler then know, that the practice is become 
general throughout Europe, and that, in our en- 
lightened times, every European nation that is in 
its right ſenſes, takes for itſelf the lead in litera- 
ture, and that all unanimouſly aſſign to the Engliſh 
the ſecond place, among whom inoculation is uni- 
verlally practiſed? 


The Germans have by moſt people been abuſed, 
as the beaſts of burden of the literary world, the 
 cinder-ſifters and hod-men, raking together and 
preparing the mortar and materials for the edifice 
of letters. I read a few years ago, in one of the 
beſt Engliſh reviews, that the German writers have, 
from time immemorial poſſeſſed the ſame privi- 
lege with theologiſts, that of writing many books, 
and ſaying little in them; that they are famous for 
ſcraping together matter wherewith to fill many 

GW : 
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** folios, ſpinning out their works to a for- 
midable length, and wearying the patience of their 
reader without informing his underſtanding; and 
finally, that every German head contained a con- 


fuſed medley of books; ever in a litter, and te 


more looked into the leſs underſtood. Full as in- 
jurious would it be in me to call all the Engliſh 


-barbarians, only becauſe, eyen in theſe. days of 


knowledge, at the public diſputations at Oxford on 
Aſh-Wedneſday, a young Engliſh pedant, dreſt out 
like a maſquerader at Shrove-tide, mounts the roſ- 
trum, and lifts the impenetrable ſhield of Ariſtotelian 

quirks and quibbles, againſt the leaden darts which 


his opponents, repreſenting the ſons of Scotus, 


Burgerdicius, and Smigleſius, aim at the IP 
champion. 


A miniſter of ſtate in Perſia knows as much of 
European affairs, as he does of what is tranſacted 
in the moon. Moſt of the Perſians think our part 
of the world is a ſmall iſland in the northern waters, 
which produces nothing that is good or beautiful; 
for why elſe, fay they, do the Europeans fetch ſuch 


things from us, if _ were to be got in * own 
country? 


The Chineſe ada by the four quarters of 
the globe little more than their empire; they have 
the moſt unbounded contempt for all other coun. 
tries, and they entertain a notion that all the hea- 

venly 
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venly; bodies watch over China alone, without any 
kind df concern for any other land. They take 
the earth to be a vaſt horizontal” ſquare; and they 
look upon China, which they ſay lies in the middle, 
as occupying not only the beſt, but the largeſt 
portion of it. Accordingly they ſtile their country 
Chong-que, or the kingdom of the middle, and 
Tien-Hia, or all under the heavens. A jeſuit miſs 
fronary, fo flatter theſe opinions, in a map of the 
world which he made fot the Chinefe, placed China 
in the middle, an artifice well worthy of the inven- 
tion of a jeſuit. As to their own maps, in them 
the Chineſe give their empire the greateſt extent on 
earth, and ſcatter the reft of the world in the form 
of very ſmall iſlands, here and there all round 
China. Their geographers give theſe iſlands or king- 
doms the moſt ludicrous names, and tell the moſt 
ridiculous ftories about them; one they call Sèao- 
ginque, or the region of the dwarfs, of whom they 
relate, that they are obliged to live as cloſely toge- 
ther as bees in a'hive, for fear of being ſnatched 
away by the eagles and vultures ; another is Chuen- 
ſinque, or the kingdom whoſe inhabitants have a 
large hole in their breaſts, into which they put a 
ſtick, and carry one another about on their backs; 
and a pack of the like nonſenſe. However, ſince 
the Chineſe, by their communication with us, know 
a little more of Europe, they have advanced it in 
their maps to the ſize of one of the Canary iſlands. 


All 
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Al other nations muſt efteem it .a very great 
honour, if they are admitted to be accounted the 
ſubjects of China; they are, themſelves, exceed- 
ingly ſhy of ſending any ambaſſadors abroad, be- 
cauſe they look upon an embaſiy, a preſent, or even 
a letter from any foreign country, as a moſt poſi. 
tive proof of reſpectful ſubmiſſion, and an acknow- 
ledgment of the right of China to exact tribute of 
that nation; accordingly its name is immediately 
inſeribed in a regiſter kept for the purpoſe, and 
appears in the annals of China as a tributary king- 
dom, the number whereof is very conſiderable; as 
every man who brings a letter to China from any 
prince or ftate, is called an ambaſſador, and his 
ſovereign a ſlave of China. 


The emperor Yong-Tching ſaid in a ſpeech to 
the jeſuits: I am the abfolute lord of the king- 
dom of the middle; all other ſtates, great and 
ſmall, ſend me tribute; it amuſes me ſometimes to 
inſtru them; if they receive and attend to my 
leſſons, well and good, if not, I turn them a 
It was in 1758 that the Jeſuits tried to bring the 
miniſters of the Chineſe empire to admit of an em- 
baſſy from France, but they were refuſed it, as they 
had ſecretly given them to underſtand, © that his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty was not tributary to the empe - 
ror of China; that the preſents, which the emperor 
might ſend to the king of France, would not be 
looked on as proceeding ſolely from the bounty of 
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the imperial donor, and that the king's letters were 


not to be accounted petitions, - nor the "OY 
—— commands.“ 10. | 


The Japaneſe are fools of the ſame ſtamp. 
Niphon, the name which they commonly give to 
their country, imports light of the ſun, becauſe, be- 
ing unacquainted with any lands to the eaſtward, 
they ſuppoſe the ſun riſes to them the firſt ; they 
are ignorant of the ſpheric form of the earth, and 


| that every country lies eaſt and welt with reſpect to 


them. Another name of Japan, which occurs in 
their books, is Tenka ; but this ſeems to be not ſo 
much a proper name, as a figurative appellation, 


which is adopted by the Japaneſe out of vanity : 


it means, the region that is under the heavens ; 
whence, likewiſe, comes the title that is alſo given 
to the emperor of Japan, of Tenka-fama, or the 


monarch under the heavens ; which is very appli- 


cable to the idea formerly entertained by this peo- 
ple, that theirs was the only inhabited country, 
themſelves the only human beings, and all other 
lands the reſidence of devils and unclean ſpirits, 


We thus ſee, that the leſs any nation 1s acquainted 
with foreign affairs, the more it exalts itſelf ; and its 
vanity finds its account in this ignorance, on which 


it grounds the moſt fooliſh en for all other 


countries. 
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* CHAPTER THE NINTH. 
er PRIDE AS ARISING FROM IGNORANCE IN GENERAL. 
/ 


| A. ignorance and a want of ſelf. knowledge en- 
gender ſelf . complacency and an unjuſt contempt 
for others; ſo the pride that reſults from general 
ignorance in a nation, is the ſame with too high 
an eſtimation of its own knowledge, however con- 
trated and defective this may be. 


The French have been accuſed, that they think 
their laws are ſo excellent, that they ought to be 
followed by every other nation; they would not be 
ſo vain of their laws, if the multitude knew that 
there is ſcarcely any knowledge of the law of nature 
or of nations to be met with in France, where we 
| thould the molt expect to meet with it; that in the 
numerous ſchools and univerſities with which that 
kingdom abounds, where ſo many things of no real 
worth are taught with the greateſt aſſiduity and pe- 
dantry, there is not one profeſſorſhip for the law of 
nations and that of courſe the French are the only 
nation who ſeem to believe that this ſcience is of 
no utility. 85 

| They 
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tains that their whole legiſlature, formed out of the 
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They would not, I fay, be ſo vain of their laws, 
if the opinion of one of their own great men was 
more commonly knowt» among them; who main» 


confuſion of the feudal ſyſtem, is a monſtrous and 
unwieldy ſtructure, which reſembles a moſt incon - 


| ſiſtent heap of ruins ; that the law, which ought to 


be the exact counterpart of univerſal order, is un 
the contrary exceedingly contradictory to it, and 
inſtead of uniting its ſubjects, divides them; making 
as it were, a hundred different ſtates i in the boſom 

of one kingdom. 5 


The haughty Engliſh are equally blind in this 
reſpect, theſe ſelf-ſufficient Iſlanders look on their 
common law, which is the ſole and beſt guide fol- 
lowed in the royal courts of juſtice, as the only rule 
of right, and ſuch a wonder of perfection, that | 
Chancellor Forteſcue, in the work he publiſhed in 
1469 1 in praiſe thereof, holds it almoſt a fin to doubt 
its all-ſufficiency ; nevertheleſs, this rule of law is 
ſaid to be founded, for the moſt part, on maxims 
adopted long ago, and the conſequences deducible 
from them have all a legal authority, although they | 
are not unfrequentiy contradictory and inconſiſtent; 
and what is more, although England maintains a 
ſtanding army of upwards of forty thouſand lawyers, 
yet it may confidently be aſſerted, that there is no 
country on earth, where a more deplorable ignorance 


of 
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of their own laws prevails than there. Near three cen- 
turies ago, it required twenty years ſtudy to acquire 
2 due knowledge of the laws of England; and yet, 
by the villanous manceuvres of the unworthy pro- 
feſſors of the law, the numerous prapoſals made for 
reformation of the common law, and the commiſ- 
ſioners ſeveral times appointed by parliament for 
the purpoſe of improving the ſyſtem of juriſpru- 
dence, have all been fruſtrated and rendered of no 
avail : nay in 1659*, the lawyers obtained a pro- 
miſe, in return for a contribution of one hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling, that they ſhould remain 
in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of all the juridical 
abuſes ; and in the ſame year, William Cole wrote 
a treatiſe, to prove that the lawyers in England 
were the greateſt rogues and cheats in the King- 
dom. FM £3 


Spain. produces in its. hot and parched climate 
ſome. very keen and penetrating geniuſes ; but the 


* This was one of the leaſt iniquitous modes of extorting 
money, adopted in 1659 by the rump parliament (ſo called in 
derifion, as being compoſed of the baſeſt and moſt contemptible 
members of the long parliament) during the proteRorate of 
Richard Cromwell; and as this aſſembly was never conſidered a 
legal one, it is unfair therefore to adduce this as an inſtance of 
folly in 'our goverriment z and certainly more irrelevant to con- 
clude from it, that our laws have ever ſince remained in exactly 
the ſame ſtate ; for very material alterations have been made in 


them fince that period, and hardly a ſeſſion of parliament paſſes 
withaut reſci nding from or adding to them, 


ever 
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ever predominating love of the marvellous, which 
is fo remarkable in this nation, diſtorts and ſpoils 
nature, the only model for all that is ſublime and 
beautiful. The ſciences remain always in Spain, 
for very obvious reaſons, in a very wretched fitu- 
ation; yet they entertain ſuch lofty ideas of their 
own ſuperiority in this reſpect, that it long was a 
| prevalent opinion among the Spaniards, that God 
converſed with Moſes on Mount Sinai in the 
Spaniſh language, and revealed to them long ago 


all the many ſecrets and hidden myſteries of nature, 


which yet are the objects of the diligent reſearches 
and inquiries among the moſt learned. philoſophers 
of the world. Conformably to this tradition, they 
give ſome of their colleges of learning the moſt in- 


flated appellations : one is called the Olympian, 


and another the — * or Academy. 


The judgment of a whole nation muſt not be 


arraigned on account of the enthuſiaſtic exclama- 
tions. of ſome hot-headed divines. Yet the innu- 
merable panegyrics, which, from the introduction 
to Torrubia's Natural Hiſtory of Spain, publiſhed 
in 1754, have ſomething in them very aptly charac- 


teriſtic of the national character of the Spaniards, . 
although I very readily make allowance for ſome | 


exceptions : one of theſe encomiaſts, father Hieroni- 
mus of Salamanca, exclaims : © Even if I had a 


hundred tongues, and if each of them, nay if every 
individual 


2 1 


who. beſtowed every advantage on him, adding as 
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tndividudl part of my body, every joint, efery vein, 


was endowed with the faculty of the moſt eloquent 

language; yet how very unfit, how totally unable 
ſhould I be to expreſs the delight which the peruſal 
of this Natural Hiſtory afforded me.“ In the confi- 

dence that all Europe pays the moſt profound atten- 
tion to him, the reverend father goes bn; © Behold, 

ſays he, Torrubia, the crowned lion of Spain, the 
modern Geryon, a philoſopher who has ſurpriſed 
nature in the fact, a wonder of literature, to whom 
nothing riſes ſuperior, ſave his own immortal Natu- 
ral Hiſtory. He is the favoured child of providence, 


an enhaneement to them all, the ineſtimable bleſſing 
of being born in Spain. Happy favoured Spain! 
thou faithful genius of our nation, thou art ever 
conſtant, ever enlightened, ever invincible, ever 


over * and error 


The Chineſe are highty celebrated: for learning, 
and it is ſaid they are exceedingly vain of it; but 
as it appears to me, it ĩs of their ignorance that they 
are vain; the moſt extravagant notions are formed 
of Chins, as the travellers who have given us an ac- 
count of it are often very partial to the wonderful, 
jet their relations, at the ſame time, carry very 
much an air of probability. Look on the large and 
magnificent libraries of China, the aſtoniſhing num- 
ber of their colleges, of their graduates, of their 

| Ws -- obſerv- 
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been ſuſpended or weakened; that their 
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obſervatories, the extreme attention which they pay 
to the contemplation of the heavens; conſider, that 
learning is the only road to honour and dignity; 
that talents and knowledge form the only rule of 
preferment; that by the fundamental laws of the 
empire, which have been moſt ſtrictly obſerved for 
a long ſeries of centuries, none but a man of learn- 
ing can ever attain to the dignity. of governor of a 
city or a province; and that all the courts of juſtice 
muſt likewiſe be filled with perſons of literary abili- 
ties ; add to this, that the cuſtoms and manners of 
the Chineſe have remained invariable, amidſt the 
greateſt revolutions; that their conquerors even have 
adopted them ; that the reign of the law has never 

s 8 
ſeen the downfal of every other; and that amid 
the ruins of the world, their's Aar has remained 
erect and unſhaken; and you will certainly be in- 


duced to believe that the Chineſe excel all other 


nations in every kind of human knowſedge; yet | 


try it by the touchſtone of candid and ſerious ex- 
amination, and the enchantment will vaniſh, and the 
nation ſo much extolled above others will ſink bo- 
low the general level, IRE ae arcs 
tying * of view. * 


e en 
nentively, and well they may, for to underſtand it 
Fer it would 11 che greateſt * of their 

$1 ves. 


The Chineſe ſtudy their. own ew 
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lives. After they have ttained a knowledge of the 
rnd; they apply themſelves to Hiſtory, Law, 
and Morality, Whoever wiſhes to be created doc- 
tor, and who thus ſtrives to attain one of the chief 
dignities of the empire, muſt be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the languagez he muſt be able to 
write, which is by no means an eaſy matterz he muſt 
be able to prepare a diſcourſe in the beſt ſtyle, on 
morality, or on the art of government; and in the 
Chineſe academies, a chief part of education con- 
ſiſts in the art of making a genteel bow, of giving 
or receiving a cup of tea with a ſuitable grace, how 
to walk, and how to carry a paraſol with a becoming 
air. One of their books of inſtruction, on theſe im- 
Py points alone, contains three ound rules. 


This is all very well, ſay the . 1 for Chineſe 
ſuperioxity; yet it is only by poſſeſſing a thorough 
knowledge of their language that they can become 
acquainted with their own laws and cuſtoms, with the 
actions of their forefathers, and the hiſtory of their 
empire; but they do not attend to the circumſtance, 
that many a Chineſe ſtudent dies of old-age before 
he has learned to read. Their nonſenſical pedantry, 
with reſpect to external appearances, is held by 
ſome to be very important and praiſe-worthy; the 
reverence they ſhew, by bowing to the ground, or 
kneeling before each other, on ſaying good morrow - 
or goof night, is admired and interpreted as 0e 


2 
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of the eſteem they have both for themſelves” and 
others. It is alleged, that this knowledge of the 
exact meaſure of reſpe& due to every rank and every 
_ ramification of rank, acts as a great reſtraint on 
perſonal pride; that it preſerves a due diſtinction 
between the different orders, and prevents equality 
among mankind ; that it bows the neck of the man 
who 1s but a hair's breadth lower in rank, in obedi- 
ence to his ſuperior. But theſe arguments are only 
worthy of ſuch as are born and educated flayes, 
and certainly ought not to be adduced in honour of 
the Chineſe ; for mutual eſteem exiſts in the heart, 
and notꝰ in. a graceful bow or an unmeaning com · 
. 5 | 57 


The Chineſe are in 3 unfit for the more 
uſeful arts and ſciences, notwithſtanding they appear 
proficients in them; they know a little of every 
thing, but nothing in perfe&ion. Almoſt all the 
arts have been known and practiſed in China for 
time immemorial, but they remain in the ſame ſtate 
as they were at their commencement; and of ſome 
they are wholly e | 


Their conſtitution and government have been ex- 
tolled above all others in the world ; yet the people 
are every where the prey to rogues of quality, and 
are often in danger of ſtarving, by the iniquitous 
3 of their protectors and parents, as the 

governors 
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governors there are indiſcriminately ſtyled. Very 
good laws, it is true, are enacted in China, as well 
as in other countries, but they are not obſerved; 
for the great panacea, gold, makes amends for the 
worſt infractions of them. To be ſure, the Chineſe 
government ſo far reſembles the patriarchal authori- 
ty, to which they pretend it is finally reducible, that 
their mandarins, like loving fathers, beſtow many 
ſevere drubbings upon their children, whom, as to 
any other proofs of paternal love and care, they 
very generouſly: leave to pine away in miſery, for 
fear the population of the empire ſnould become too 
great. Politics are ſo little known and underſtood 
there, that the Chineſe have no conception of any, 
other government than a deſpotic monarchy, and 
they can never be brought to comprehend the poli. 
bility of the exiſtence of a republic ; and their civil 
laws are often diametrically oppoſite to the natural 
and moſt important duties of liſe. In ſhort, let their 
patriarchal form of government, which has been ſa 
much cried up, appear ever ſo mild and favourable 
to its ſubjects in theory or in practice, it is certain 
that there is no nation on earth more plundered, op- 

Rell and robbed by the _ n the Chineſe, 
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Their blem af morality "_ been led to the : 
lies; yet it evidently aims at ſubjecting even the 
how of the people to the will of a deſpot, and 
therefore publicly makes morality ſubſervient to 
policy, This error of the Chineſe legiſlator has 
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rendered manly virtue an object of indifference to 
the people, while the care taken to enforce obedi. 
' ence and ſubmiſſion'to one head, has likewiſe-intro» 
duced a ſpirit of hypocriſy and diſſimulation, very 
inconſiſtent with good morals. Theſe inculcate and 
produce an- artleſs ſincerity, and an undeceiving 
candour, in both of which the Chineſe are remarks 
ably deficient ; for there is no nation upon the face 
of the efifth more given to low cunning and every 
| Kind of fraud g they are certainly moſt oſtenta- 
thouſly yirtwous t the women do not only ſhun the 
company ef men, on every viſible occaſion, but the 
greateſt care is taken that they ſhould" not come to- 
gether, even in the inviſible world ; for the body of 
a female is carefully depoſited at a proper diſtance 
from that of d male in their burial places; but 
who is igndrünt, that the more ſhew is made of vir- 
tee and chraſtity, the more ſcope is left for ſuſpi 
Son, and that Where appearances paſs current for 
n e e men 

Won? 18 © . | 
Nerz „ n i eint that the Chineſe in 
dulge in the moſt wanton exceſſes; that they thruſt 
their children out of doors, without remorſe ; that 
they bribe their midwives to drown their girls as 
foon as born in a tub of water, when they ſup⸗ 
poſe their maintenance would be too expenfive ; 
for how can they believe, in earneſt, in the ex- 
eellenee of virtue, when: almoſt all their learned 


/ 
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men deny the iminortality of the foul; main: 
tain that matter and nature are k mhmedlurüble, | 
infinite, and uncreated; that their operations and 
motions are uninterrupted, irreſiſtible, and without 
deginning or end; and deduce from the continu- 
ance of their agency, the production both of ſouls 
and bodies, the duration of whoſe exiſtence again, 
they ſuppoſe, is in proportion to che part every be- | 
ing can ſeize of the univerſal ſubſtance; who, in 
fact, are nnen atheiſts? 


They ds not meddle Wack with natural philoſo- 
phy, nor are they able to form a proper conception 
of any one operation of nature. Their aſtronomy 
is very ancient, they are faid'to have ſtudied hard at 
it for four thouſand years, and yet, before the ar- 
rival of the jeſuits, they could not make a correct 
almanac. The court of mathematicians, conſiſt- | 
ing of a preſident, two aſſeſſors, and many ſubordi- 
nate mandarins, ſuperintends all matters of aſtro- 


nomy, and publifhes the imperial calendar, by which 


the people are acquainted what days and what hours | 


. are lucky or unlucky. - Their moſt important buſi. 


neſs is to predict eclipſes, the calculations of which 
they preſent to the emperor, who ſends them to the 
court of cuſtoms, ' whence they are diſtributed 
through all the provinces of the empire, that 
the appropriate ceremonies, appointed in ſuch 
eaſes, thay every where be duly obſcrvett.” Theſe 


1 ceremonies 
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ceremonies are of great conſequence ; for they con. 
ſiſt chiefly in beating of drums continually, during the 
eclipſe, while the people raiſe their voices in howl- 
ings and lamentations, in order, by. this diabolical 
noiſe, to drive away the dragon, who is er el to 
be: about to devour the ſun or the moon. 


| 7 it is pretended, the eee 
form wonders; they are, perhaps, as good as our 
quacks, and indeed, not inferior. to ſuch of our 
European doctors, who attempt to perſuade the 
public, they can put diſeaſe and death to flight 
with a ſingle pill; but they are entirely ignorant of 
anatomy, and have the moſt wretched ideas reſpe&- 
ing the properties and utility of the ſeveral. parts of 
5 che body; they of courſe know nothing of the 
proximate cauſes of diſtempers, the knowledge of 
which, is the only true foundation to proceed upon 
in the cure of them. They are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
the moſt extraordinary knowledge of that part of 
medicine, relating to the pulſe; like our water-doc- 
tors and palmiſters, they ſecretly make the molt 
| exact enquiries reſpecting the ſituation and circum | 
ſtances of the patient, before they venture to pro- 
nounce with certainty, what ſuch or ſuch a kind of 
pulſation denotes ; and if the evils they haye pre- 
dicted do not come to paſs, they know how to help 
the patient to them, for the honour of their know- 
E in the art of prognoſtication. The maxims 6 
| | \ qt 
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this art are very limited; regular, and ſyſtematic; 
if the pulſe beats hard, the kidneys muſt. be in- 
pas aliſon ny We re who 
the patient muſt die the next morning between ten 
and eleven o'clock ; in fat, the whole of the art f 
medicine in China conſiſts in this knack of lying 
with a good grace, from the ſtate of the pulſe, and 


in the knowledge of ſome ſimples which deſcend 


from father to ſon, and in the hands of ſuch fools, 
naturally become, TOs; RAP Tas 


_ all * 1000 


of their art of war, FAB judgment may be 


; formed from the circumſtance that there is always a 


gownſman, that is to ſay, a man of letters, who ac- 
companies their armies, and to whom all their gene- 
rals are ſubordinate. -/ On a march, the man in the 
long 'robe is placed in the front, but when a bat- 
tle is fought, he takes his ſtand ſome miles in 
the rear; provided only, that he may be near 
enough to communicate his orders to the army un-. 
der his control, and at the ſame time ſo ſituated, 
28 to lead the vnn ef d mn if his party be | 
defeated. 


The Chineſe are praiſed for their inventive genius 
in the arts ; and.yet no Chineſe artiſt can make a 
ſingle firelock; for it is but a few years ago that 
XY IE „ and did not know 

what 
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wat flints were. They have not yet been able to 
learn how to repair à watth hen it is but of order; 
it is death, they ſay; and harter it away for a living 
one. They imagine they have invented muſic; ani 
have even brouglit t to perfection; whiat they have; 
is'to6 bad to be called muſic, it is even faid to be 
"*worſe-than the French“. As to their painting; it 
poſſeſſes no excellence but a brilliancy of colouringy 
and is otherwiſe formal, fpiritleſs, and abſurd; they 
caricature their oun faces, and put themſelves in the 
moſt groteſque poſtures, although they in fad look 
pretty well, except their bellies, which are too pro- 
minent. They have an utter diſlike -to;; European 
manners, dreſſes, and cuſtoms; and are ſo far ayerſt 
to our architecture, that it was with the greateſt 
difficulty the Chineſe builders could be brought to 
erect the church, that the jeſuits formerly had in the 
emperor's palace at Pekin, according to the model 
fent from Europe. Although they cannot but look 
with aſtoniſhment at the ſize and ſtructure of our 
ſhips, they think themſelves affronted as well as 
ſcoffed at, when they are invited to imitate them. 
Their poetry is exceſſively phlegmatic and inſipid, 
without any flights to pleaſe the imagination, or in- 
tereſt to affect the paſſions. They are, moreover, 
faid to have invented the theatre; but in the Theſ- 
pian art too, they have not got beyond the very 

The French tranſlator has a hot here : «+ On voit bien que 
e' eſt un Allemand qui parle, Pie fee plainly it is a ne 
ſpeaks, arſt 
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firſt rudiments... And with all this ignorance, their 
contempt for other nations i is fo decided, that they 
will not adopt the moſt ſimple, and evidently the 
moſt uſeful inventions of the Europeans; nay, they 
are ſo averſe even to their aſſiſtance, that at a fire in 
Canton, they choſe rather to ſuffer the greateſt part 
of the town to be burnt, chan permit the Engliſh 
failors of Commodore Anfon's ſhip to extinguiſh the 
flames, which they were not able to do themſelves, 
and were ſorely offended at the alactity of the targ - 
on that occaſion, becauſe there was no formal per- 
miſſion given by e AN PIP eee 1 
gration. 


Ber th Chineſe, it + is NG; underſtood al 
the neceſſary arts, and fuch as are of real utility, 
upwards of four thoufand years ago; and nvtwith- 
ſtanding we now boaſt ſo much of the progreſs we 
have made in thoſe arts, we at that period could 
neither read nor write. It has, however, been 
omitted to be mentioned, what particular arts of 
ſuch eſſential uſefulneſs could flouriſh among the 
Chineſe, when they were even unpractiſed in the 
primary ſimple occupations of hunting and fiſh- 
ing; when they could Hardly provide tHemſelves 
food; when they had neither clothes nor dwellings z 
for all theſe arts were not only totally unknown to 
| them, according to their own acknowledgment, in 
the pretended reign of the emperor Fo-Hi, but they 

were 
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were mere ſavages near a thouſand years afterwards; 
when the Egyptians taught them to write, and gave 
them laws and cuſtoms.” To this again is replied, 
diſpute, as long as you pleaſe about the fourteen 
emperors who reigned before Fo-Hi, all you may 


day will end in the acknowledgment, - that China 


was then very populous, and was governed by a 
regular code of laws. Now the annals of theſe 
very times, declared to be wholly fabulous by the 
viceroy Nien-Hy- Iao, ſay, that mankind then lived 


Ike brutes, wandering through the foreſts; that the 


women were in common; that no other thought 

was entertained then, except for preſent ſubſiſtence; 

that animals were eat with ſkin, hair, and all, and 
birds. with their feathers, and their blood ſerved for 
drink; that raw hides were the only clothing; and 
in ſhort, that Fo- Hi firſt taught them both hunting 
and | fiſhing. Vet, nevertheleſs, it is maintained, 
that the Chineſe could write before they knew how 
to make bread, and that the hiſtory of theſe bril. 


Pant ages have been tranſmitted to us oth. the Jhterati | 


of thoſe remote and ane times. FP 147 


"Wan however, 8 the Chineſe moſt con- 


| remiptidle'4 is, the prevalence of ſuperſtition amongſt 


them, which uſurps the place of religion in 


every breaſt. The memory of the reign of 


Tching-Tſong, the third emperor of the nineteenth 
dynaſty, has in particular been ſtigmatized by 
| 3 : | ] * e of the 
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the favour ſhewn under his government to every 
ſpecies of - bigotry, and the encouragement of re- 
ligious juggling. And though, as we have before 
mentioned, they are in general atheiſts, they are not 
the only people amongſt whom ee is * 
coupled WAL atheiſm, | 

Evil foirits'a are in their opinion agents in the moſt 
common occurrences. | They have a kind of ballot 
or lottery, by which they diſcover whether they 
may begin a journey, whether they may buy or ſell, 
whether they may marry their children fortunately | 
or unfortunately ; they take the greateſt pains to 
find out by their arts of divination, the moſt advan- 
tageous ſpot'on which to erect a houſe, the quarter 
towards which they. muſt make the opening of the 
door ; the day moſt propitious for the building of a 
kiln ; which hill or eminence to chuſe for the moſt | 
comfortable burying-place; and this laſt point is of 
ſuch great conſequence, that when a man excels in 
wit or learning, the merit is not his own, a ſudden 
elevation to any honour or dignity is not attributed 
do deſert, or ſucceſs in trade, to induſtry or pene+ 

tration, but all is aſcribed to the proper choice of a 
place ak ne for his * „ 21 


The; power * e over Ws minds is no 
where 8 great as — no where are fortune- 
2837  tellers 
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tellers and aſtrologers held in ſuch eſtimation a 
| there; the markets and ſtreets ſwarm with people 


of this deſcription, who make open profeſſion of 
their buſineſs, and hang out a fign like other tradeſ- 
men; nothing is ever done in China without firſt 
conſulting theſe conjurers, whoſe lying prognoſtica- 
tions are imprinted with the ſtamp of eternal truth 
in the eyes of their admirers. - A Chineſe, who may 
have been perſuaded by one of theſe magicians, that 
he is unable to beget children, will every time his 
wife is pregnant of a child, of his own procreation, 
think her an adultreſs; he will rather embitter the 
fe of an honeſt woman, and fill his head with the 
| moſt tormenting ideas of imaginary cuckoldom, than 
avoid by kindneſs the giving occaſion to his wife to 
ferve him in reality the trick he has been made to 
The almanac which is publiſhed every year, 


= 
Pa 


under the inſpection and with the approbation of 


the emperor, and of the court of mathematicians, 
contains, beſides a few aſtronomical calculations, a 
ſpecification of what days and hours are lucky or 
unlucky; the days on which phlebotomy is adviſe- 
able, the minute moſt auſpicious to beg: any favour 
of the emperor, the hours when to pay honours to 
| the deceaſed, when to make offerings, when to mar- 
ry, when to build, when to invite friends, and in 


n, | 
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| general, when to attend to almoſt every public and 

- private occupation ; this almanar is in the hands 
f of every body, and is the ſummary of all the 
a knowledge of many n and an oracle for all 
china. 


In addition to theſe Mens faults, and to this 
deplorable ignorance, there is no nation on earth 
more addi&ed to pride. and arrogance than the 


in ability and knowledge, which they poſſeſs in as 
great a degree as human nature is capable of; and, 
prepoſſeſſed in the extreme in favour of their man- 
ners and principles, they cannot conceive that any 
thing they do not practiſe can be right, nor any 
thing their learned men are ignorant of, can be 
true. 


And thus the moſt defective knowledge is a 
ſource of pride, to a nation which perceives 
nothing wanting in itſelf, nor any thing good in 
others; which thinks itſelf only enlightened and 
wie, and all others both blind and ſtupid. 


Chineſe. In their opinion, they excel all mankind 
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nll Incognita to the Devil, in the journey every 
philoſopher wiſhes to the prejudices of all other 
men, while he remains firmly: attached to his owns 


yet prejudices, muſt, and ought: ſo far to exiſt 
mae ti MEIN ett; he 


Ld 


6 There is See aper ut nana — 
ariſing only from Prejudice, that is of great politi- 
cal utility. Self. conceit is productive of hope and 
fear in a nation; the latter preſerves men from the 
commiſſion of crimes, the former invites them to 
the care of ſelf-intereſt and to diligence. From ſelf- 
conceit proceeds likewiſe vanity, and from this laſt, 
the defire of riſing above oneꝰs ſtation ; the love uf 
oſtentation, emulation, arts, faſtions, good manners, 
and taſte; vanity and pride are therefore in the 
hands of ſound policy very uſeful follies, for they 
are born with us, die with Ae ee 
rn DEER of vixtues. 97 R227 10 
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Which make a Moor believe his country the fineſt 
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The love of our country is little more in many 
enn, SAI But 
the intelligent and accompliſhed Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, after a long courſe of travels through 
Aſia, Africa, and the greateſt part of Europe, was 
firmly of opinion that an honeſt Engliſn country 
gentleman was the happieſt of men; for he does 
not trouble his head to know, nor indeed would he 
believe, that Greek wine is better than ſtout ale; 
he is convinced that the richeſt fruits of Afrien 
have neither the fine yellow tints nor the fine fla. 
vour of his golden pippin; that Italian becafico are 
nothing like ſo nice as a piece of roaſt beef; in 


ort, that ee ee 3 
of Old England. 3 


We always 3 e e wh; ths 
nation eee e eee, 
men, prefers its own; manufactures to thoſe of 
foreigners, eſteems its own writers, and by having 
. and all that belongs to 
it, is as happy as poſſible, either in imagination or 
reality, for both are the ſame. Let, therefore, | 
our philoſophy call the prejudices which ariſe | 
from education: ever ſo deſtructive and miſtaken, 


in the world, and that God himſelf was at the 
trouble of creating Etliopia, while the other parts 


ot 
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or thoſe which induce a Laplander to ſeck for an 
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thought, at leaſt, let the ſpare. be eyer ſo. un- 
bounded on the other ſide of the hedge, they care 
not about it, but think there is @ Deity, who will at- 
tend to the whole; for content makes happy fathers, 
happy citizens, and happy ſubjects, with no better 
fare ha A 128 2 ee Pans 
Thi is al 1 an day i favour of tas 3 

national pride, founded on imaginary advantages. It 
would be a good excuſe for this pride, and an alle- 

viation of the ill it; cauſes, in conſequence of its at- 

tendant contempt, if. it could with any juſtice be 
| 8 hatred as much as it does 


12 envy, 


\ 
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Aſia, Africa, and the greateſt part of Europe, was 
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The love of our country is little more in many 
caſes, than the love of an aſs for his manger. But 


the intelligent and accompliſhed Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, after a long courſe of travels through 


firmly of opinion that an honeſt Engliſh country 
gentleman was the happieſt of men; for he does 
not trouble his head to know, nor indeed would he 
believe, that Greek wine is better than ſtout ale; 
he is convinced that the richeſt fruits of Africa 
have neither the fine yellow tints nor the fine fla- 


vour of his golden pippin; that Italian becafico are 


nothing like ſo nice as a piece of roaſt beef; in 
ſhort, that there can be no Aa n hay | 
of Old England. 


We always muſt 3 with pleaſure: a 
nation which loves itſelf, exalts its own country- 
men, prefers its own: manufactures to 'thoſe of 
foreigners, eſteems its own writers, and by having 
the higheſt « opinion of itſelf, and all that belongs to 
it, is as happy as poſſible, either in imagination or 
reality, for both are the ſame. Let, therefore, 
our philoſophy call the prejudices which arile 
from education ever ſo deſtructive and miſtaken, 
which make a Moor believe his country the fineſt | 


in the world, and that God himſelf: was at the | 
trouble of creating Ethiopia, while the other parts | 
of the globe were made by his deputed angels; 

8 e e or 
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dr thoſe which induce a Laplander to ſeck for an 
earthly "paradiſe among his Norwegian and pri- 
mæval ſnows, or a Swiſs, as the penetrating Doctor 
Smollet lays in his Travels, to prefer the barren 
mountain of Soleure to the fertile plains of 
Lombardy; ſuffer others to behold their own 
country with -partzality ; / ſuffer them, like the 


peaſants round San Marino, to believe that they 


are the only good and honeſt men on earth; 
ſuffer them to take the little circle that forms 
their horizon for the rule of all poſſible exten- 
ſion,» and let their . governors be wiſely anxious 
5 give the greateſt importance and extent to 
the trifling intereſts of the ſmall tract, beyond 
which they. think there. is nothing worthy. of a 
thought, at leaſt, let the ſpace be eyer ſo. un- 


bounded on the other ſide of the hedge, they care 


not about it, but think there is a Deity, who will at- 


tend to the whole; for content makes happy fathers, 
happy citizens, and happy ſubjects, with no better 
fare than. . Ws des . and butter - 


f il 28 
\ ; 


This is all I en fay in favour of that wi of 
national pride, founded on imaginary advantages. It 
would be a good excuſe for this pride, and an alle- 
viation of the ill i It cauſes, in conſequence of its at- 
tendant contempt, if. it could with any Juſtice be 


aid chat contempt leſſens hatred as much as it does 


12 envy, 


pervading the mind on the perception of another's 
happineſs or good fortune. Whoever, envies à rich 


he plainly perceives that this Croſus is a foolz whos 
ever envies a man of learning for his ſcience, | 


both paſſions againſt the Perſians; the populace 


| chen becauſe theyare contemned an dfpied.” Com 
2 
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envy; which is the painful and — fotrum 


man for his wealth, finds his envy leſſened, when 


is ſure to find his envy diminiſh, if he can perſuade 
himſelf, that his worldly knowledge” riſes infinitely 
ſuperior to that of this man of letters. But 
hatred -conſiſts in wiſhing for - the calamity of 
another: an enemy, for inſtance, is a fudject of 
hatred in proportion as he awakens our fears; 


be may be mexpreſſibly contemptible, but wy 


power may be great; and we ſhall never ceaſe 


hating” him till bis power can have no influence | 


ether Renee, , ol 16 agen 


13 12091 ane 
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however, in nowife decreaſes by their mutual con. 
tempt; the Greeks were full as much animated by 


among Chriſtians. look on the Jews, without e. 
ception, as dead to every ſentiment of virtue and 


benevolence, and deeply "ſunk in che moſt con- 
temptible covetoulſnels, uſury, and villany. It i, 
therefore, almoſt an article of religion, and a mel 


 torious work, to perſecute the Jews on account of 


the abhorrence which 1 is felt for them ; and to -hate 


tempt 


the greateſt exaſperation broke out on numberleſs 
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tempt and hatred for antes nation, arè no Where 


united with more force and expreſſion than in the 
Englifn againſt the French. A' foreigniet; if not 
dreſſed Hxe an Engliſhman, is in great danger of. 
being afſafled with dirt for being thought a French⸗ 
man; but in à thoufand inſtances the French re- 
turn this contempt. We may form, without ex- 


ception, very juſt concluſions of their other opinions 


reſpecting the Engliſh, from the French accounts of - 
the warlike actions of their valiant neighbours ; of 
which the Jumonville” of M. Thomas is a'remark- 
able inſtance. This is an heroic poem, in which the 
national hate and luſt of revenge has inſpired the 


author, one of the greateſt genuiſes and moſt up- 


right men of France, to take occaſion, from the firing 
of three or four guns from a ſmall fort and the death 
of about eight Frenchmen, to ſet up a laitientation as 


if it was a St. Bartholomew's maſſacre. 'The French 


hate the Spaniards in the ſame manner, becauſe they 
deſpiſe-them. - In the. campaign in Italy of 1746, 


oceaſions between thoſe nations, who were then allies, 


to the great detriment of the operations of war. At 


Hoſpitella, in the middle of the day, a Spaniſh regi- 
ment of eavalry attacked one of the French regi- 
ments, becauſe they could not agree about theit 
encampment, which was PLES from one 
another 525 a 1 25 road. 300 £27 ta nel 2A 
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But the hate of a nation for foreigners. is very 
often to its extreme dettiment univerſal, + In Eng- 
land, they acknowledge that the unnatural antipa- 
thy of the Engliſh for all foreigners, is one af the 
greateſt and moſt illiberal cauſes which prevents the 


— — 
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impeded. 
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tempt which ariſes from religious pride. Whoever 
imagines, that no man can be truly eſtimable ot 
virtuous, whoſe belief does not preciſely agree with 
his own, whoever condemns and renounces thoſe | 
| who do not think exactly as he does on every point 
of theology, becomes of courſe an enemy to the 
greateſt part of mankind. The unavoidable conſe- 
quence of a prepoſſeſſion of the infallibility of one's 
church is intoleration; and this again produces 3 
fwarm of venomous prejudices and opinions, which, 
like the muſquitos in hot countries, are continually 
peſtering us by myriads on. all ſides, and cannot 
fail of ſtinging thoſe who are not armed with the 
. lap of reaſon, or the WEIR TEN 
* 19 6 £2. Fo 2 


As lang 22 the hope andenpataton ni 
tained that the whole world will finally adhere 
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to one confeſſion: of faith, the furtherance of the 
grand work of conyerſion is ſuppoſed to be the in- 
diſpenſable and bounden duty of every individual: 
thoſe who are thought to wander in darkneſs and 
error, are therefore not eaſily ſuffered to live in peace 

and quiet, The man, who imagines he is ſurrounded 
by men doomed to eternal damnation, is therefore 
a ſaint, and ever ready to fight the devil in his 
own domain; and the Goſpel of the God of Peace 
and Love has therefore been continually debaſed and 
contaminated by perſecuting and blood-thirſty prieſts, 
with their appropriate inſtruments, ſwords and bayo- 


Theſe opinions have at all times inflamed the 
minds of men; zealous churchmen have ever been 
the firſt promoters of hereſies, and have augmented 
the number of heretics, exactly in proportion to 
the blindneſs of their zeal and their induſtry in dif- 8 
covering them. Let us take a retroſpect of the 
time of the cruſades; theſe coſt Europe two millions 


of fighting men, monks and prieſts, with the maſs- 


book in one hand and the: bloody banner of war in 
the other, led the van; numerous armies of holy 
robbers followed them, decorated and conſecrated 
to the ſervice of the Lord by a white croſs; they 
quitted their lawful occupations and reſpectable 
ſituations in the Welt, to become thieves and mur - 


* This paſſage the French tranlator has thought fi $0 omit. 
14 derer 
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derers in the Eaſt; they ſold their poſſeſſions) im 
onder to go forth, under thie bleſſing of the Lamb of 
God, to plunder thoſe of the infidels; they aban- 
doned their wives, to deflower virgins and violate 
matrons, in honour of the Almighty ; and, in the . 
refult, they ſacrificed every conſideration for the 
| henefit of being cut to pieces, in a diſtant but an 
holy region, and ſent to their long home, polluted | 
with the blood of the innocent, and loaded with the 
execrations of the inoffenſiye inhabitants of the 
and bloodſhed: and yet their religion, the cauſe 
for which they fought, was directly oppoſite to the 
tenets of the Alkoran, againſt which theſe ſan- 
The commands of their God were founded on peace, 
met impoſed on. his followers as the will of the 
Omnipotent, taught that the ſacrifice of themſelves 
and their property in war, for the conqueſt and 
conſtraint of infidels, and the eftabliſmment and en- 
largement of the true religion, was the greateſt 
merit; that thoſe who die in battle for the fake of 
their faith, live hereafter in immortal happineſs; 
chat the blood ſhecd in the cauſe of religion, if but a 
ſingle drop, is pleafing to the Deity; and that to 
watch one night for the defence of the frontiers of 
che faithful, is more agreeable 0 Here than 2 
N ee ee 1 
hs , 


mit of any toleration; it irritates the minds of men 
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The haughtineſs of religious pride will not ad- 


by always attempting to force them to think as we 
do; and this ambition of domineering over the con- 
ſciences of mankind is the true ſource of religious 
zeal. It has been obſerved, that, in common diſ- 
putes, perverſeneſs and obſtinacy never reach that 


height which they do in the moſt trifling religious 


controverſies, for in other things almoſt every one 
is aware that he may be deceived; but, on the con- 
trary, we are always intimately perſuaded of the 
truth of our ſyſtem of faith, and are therefore very 
angry at thoſe of another perſuaſion, who, inſtead of 
conforming to our opinions, are intent upon con- 


ſtraining us to alter them in compliance with their 


own. The pride of religion, and the ſpirit of per- 
ſecution accompanying it, like wiſe produces, among 
the profeſſors of the ſame belief, that cruel and fuſ- 
picious ſpirit of dogmatiſm, that inquiſitorial auf. 
terity which would preclude all neceſſity of thought, 
and require the moſt ĩimplicit conformity, in what- 
ever regards their ſyſtem of theology, and which 
the liberty of diſquiſition from even our Proteſtant 
religion, if the bitterneſs of our zealous controver- 
ſial writers was not ſometimes curbed and kept 
under by a biting and ſevere ſarcaſm on thar un- 


timely and W * 3-7 


Religious 
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Religious pride would have its own creed give the 
1 1 the belief of all men. It aſcribes to the 


Supreme Being its own ravings and unreaſonable 


opinion, and makes the maintenance of its theory 
appertain to the honour of the Godhead: If its 


principles or its voice fail, arrogance, envy, ran. 
cour, and an univerſal hatred for mankind; put on 


the maſk of religion, and execute in the name of 


Lord the moſt diabolical revenge: hence came the 
preſumption, the warmth and violence which were 
manifeſt in the ſectaries of the Greek church, who 
thought themſelves polluted by ſpeaking to one of 
another communion, or by only abiding under the 
ſame roof; hence came the opinion among the ſub- 
jects of the Byzantian emperors, that thoſe' princes 
| who, in their eyes, were rebellious to their God, 
could not have been appointed their rulers by Pro- 
| vidence, and were therefore not the anointed of the 


have extolled and enjoined in the worldly judges, 

whoſe aid they have called in to- tefminate their 
religious differences; and hence, even very re. 
cently, principles the moſt inimical to mankind 
have ſhone forth, with the full ſplendour of ſtu- 


-  Pidity, which charaQterized the fifteenth: and fix- 


teenth centuries, in the Paſtoral Letters of the 
Apoſtle of aa . 


* 


Lord; hence came the tyrannic ſway and inflexible 
cruelty which ſo many ſervants of the God of Peace 
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Ever fines the mild and inviſible kingdom of 
another world has been changed into the' moſt vio- 
lent, as well as tangible and apparent deſpotiſm in 
this, Chriſhanity, violated by the hands of its prieſts, 
has made men hard,” auſtere, unmerciful, and out- 
rageous; it has put fire and ſword into their hands ; 
it has led kings and princes to make a hell of this 
world, to murder and torture, in the name of the 
God of Mercy, the ſubjects they were bound to 
cheriſh and protect. But our Redeemer has not 
taught us a ſelfiſh and tyrannical doctrine; he has 
not taught us to be ſanguinary and oppreſſive, nor 
to believe what the worthy fathers of the church, 
the beloved Jeſuits, thoſe Janiſſaries of the Holy See, 
as Pope Benedict the Fourteenth emphatically called 
them, would have us believe, namely, that as often as 
they vociferate this maxim, that no heretic ſhould 
be ſpared, the ſound aſcends to the throne of God, 
and is a pleaſing oblation in his ear. It was not from 
the love of the religion of- Jeſus that the Spaniards 
ſubjugated America, although under this pretext 
they depopulated a ſpace of country as large as 
Europe, and put twelve or fifteen millions of the 
inhabitants to death, whoſe only crime was the, being 
in poſſeſſion of gold and filver, which the Spaniards | 
coveted, and which they even offered to ſhare with 
them; and although, with the moſt inconceivable 
gravity, the Spaniards entered into an engagement 
it W.. to hang cally in cold blood, in 

honour 
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Honour of our Lord and his twelve Apoſtles; thir. 
teen of the charitable 1 who enn hw 
their daily food. 


- Religious pride is the catiſe of ther cheoloyi 
rage with which Chriſtians of all ſects 
labour for the good of their church, defend its doe- 
trines with clamour and ſcurrility, and burſt vii 
in triumph when erroneous or oppoſite opinion 
have been ably combated, or the embraeers of 
them converted; and when they have given thele 
notorious: proofs of their attachment to their per- 
ſuaſion, they think themſelves real and zealout 
Chriſtians. But a great genius of our days, Dr. 
Reſewitz, profeſſor at Copenhagen, pertinently aſks, 

whether they ſhew as much earneſtneſs againſt tbe 
fits the goſpel has prohibited to us, as they 40 
in combating theological errors? Whether it it 
not often manifeſt that on other occaſions; when 
diſputation is out of the queſtion,” they are indib 
ferent to the moſt material points of "Chriſtianity! 
Whether they do not quietly behold, or rather 
ſtudiouſly and deſignedly cloſe their eyes, when 
they are witneſſes of very great iniquity, -and and when 
the doctrine of Chriſt is more diſgraced” by the 
manners of its followers,” than by any ſpeculative 
errors that can ariſe? Whether they do not 
follow the mandates of their own wicked luſtt 
* the fame warmth with which they are 
[033 7 | by animated 
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In conſequence of the prevalence of cis. 
mas in Italy, whoever is guilty of an infraction of 
the laws of the church in the mereſt trifles, is 
reckoneda far greater delinquent than the man who 
has committed the moſt flagrant violations of the 
laws . of nature and morality. A murderer, an 
adulterer, will more eaſily gain his pardon of the 
church, and will more readily be readmitted into 
ſociety, than he who has ſacrilegiouſſy dared to 
eat a bit of pigeon on a Saturday without an ex- 
preſs. indulgence: the former is handled as: gently 
and cautiouſly as a nun does her conſcience, when 
the ſins of incontinency riſe up againſt her; but 
the latter is a monſter, a man whoſe converſation 
muſt be avoided, for he is nearly eſteemed an 
heretic 3 and of all the ſins. of the Italian confeſſion, 
e 2 


The ine * bing PO prevail fo much 
between the oppoſite perſuaſions of the Chriſtian 
religion, are alſo wholly conſequences of the pre- 
judices occaſioned: by a bad education. The Chrif- 


tian youth are taught to condemn, what in their 


riper years they feel inclined to excuſe; the poiſon- 
ous ſeeds of hatred, - diſcord, and abhorrence are 
Town in their tender boloms; and they learn at 

6 | ſchool. 


broke on the wheel, becauſe he was an Huguenot 
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ſchool to deteſt as idolaters, or execrate as heretics, 
thoſe who, at the age of reaſon, they are tempted'ts 
embrace as brethren and fellow Chriſtians. ''The 
more we attain to a ſound underſtanding of the 
real ſcope of the Chriſtian religion, the more we 
muſt feel the great abſurdity and narrowneſs of 
the prepoſſeſſions entertained by weak-minded Pro- 
| teſtants againſt the members of the Roman church, 
or thoſe, on the other hand, which fooliſh Catholic 
ple among us are wont to be mightily aſtoniſhed, 
when they hear of any generous deed of a Catholic 
towards a Proteſtant, or that. the greateſt efteem 
and friendſhip, together with the ſincereſt urbanity 
can exiſt between men of different religions. The 

inhabitants of Toulouſe believed that it was 1 
eſtabliſhed law among the reformed, that ſuch of 
them as abandoned their perſuaſion to embrace'the 
Roman Catholic religion were to be ſtrangled ; and, 
prepoſſeſſed with this idea, the Parliament of Tou- 
louſe ordered the old and innocent Calas to be 


and his ſon in a fit of melancholy hung him- 


ſelf without ever thinking of a change of religion. 
«We muſt, unfortunately, when our reaſon is come 
to maturity, be very retentive of prejudices learned 


often by rote, and adopted without conſideration 
in our youth, if we do not ſee that it is poſſihle to 
be true to our religion, witheut at the ſame time 
83 i , | being 
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deing ſurpriſed: that others can likewiſe be true to 
theirs ; that there is nothing ſo rational and con- 
ciliatory. as a perfect liberty of opinion; that, in a 
world where error and not truth is the portion of 
the greateſt part of its inhabitants, God will judge 
our hearts, and not our underſtandings; that we are 
all children of one common father, and coheirs of 
all his promiſes, if we believe only as much as we 
can, and live according to his commandments ; and 
that virtue and piety, whether ſeen counting of beads 
and repeating the Ave Maria, or fitting. down with 
2 proteſtant to a dinner of fleſh-meat in lent, are 

always equally r and amiable 25 


Let us now — 5 — — 4 3 
follies. Men might often enjoy greater freedom 
were it not their own fault, but they fetter them- 
ſelves, and ſtill, boaſting of their liberty, are truly 
ridiculous. The conſtitution of a country or a city 
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its inhabitants be in chains. Whoever in a repub- 
hc acts ſolely on his own behalf, and ſpeaks his 
mind freely only where he ſees it can in no degree 
hurt either himſelf or his family, is very often 
againſt his will and his conſcience, and contrary to 
his oath and duty, an abje& ſlave. The patriot in- 
habitants of a republican city ought therefore not to 

glory too much in their liberty, when the e 


4 The French rranfljr bas omitted this whole palſage. | 
them 
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may be free, and remain ſo, and yet the minds of 
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them are ready, like ſo many wild cats; to fly: in the 


face of a ſtranger, who ſhould venture to affirti in 
public, that it ĩs poſlible a HA 


err in matters of literature. 


Tbe haughty. vrefumpian.ob bole ve pie 
courage, power, and conſideration, is the cauſe of 
the very aſtoniſhing perverſeneſs of opinion preva. 
lent in a nation with regard to all others, and an 
inexhauſtible fountain of patriotic faſehoods ſor 
ddheir hiſtorians. Few writers of hiſtory guard then 
ſelves ſufficiently againſt conceit and -partiality, 
| ſhewing us the noble deeds: of, our countrymen, 
and the advantages gained by our own nation 

through a magnifying glaſs, and thoſe which m 
have been obtained over us . ochers W a 
vor nn medium. it s 


The 3 which 8 + an i ignorae 
of foreign affairs, deprives a nation of many ad- 
vantages which flow from an acquaintance with 
che inventions and knowledge of other nations. 
Armed with impenetrable prejudices againſt ever 
uſeful innovation, it fixes its regard ſolely and lil. 
leſsly on the ſoil it treads on, and thereby remain 
for ever enthralled by political ſuperſtition, which 
cleaves to the barren. pride of anceſtral, worth 


and condemns whatever i Is without ende, bar. 
ever good i in itſelf. 
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The pride that is founded upon ignorance, is 
the ſureſt way to confirm our ignorance.” Whens 
ever we believe that we know all that is uſeful; there 
can be nothing elſe worth knowing; the arts and 
ſciences always will remain in /tatu quo in every 
nation which fancies it is as far advanced in them as 
poſſible.” This fooliſh perverſeneſs is a great hin- 
derante to the extenſion of knowledge in many 
countries, which are otherwiſe very capable of im- 
provement. The French defended and maintained 
the opinions of Deſcartes, long after his vortices, 
his elements, his theory of light, his romance of the 
formation of mankind, and all his other theoretic 
dreams, were confuted. Their national pride kept 
them blind to the power of attraction and the divi- 
ſion of the ſun«beams, as well as to the circulation 
of the blood, and the utility of inoculation, for an 
equal length of time; and they certainly would not 
have attempted the defence of the ſyſtem of Deſcar- 
tes after it hal been exploded, if they were not ad- 
dicted to the bad cuſtom of exalting every thing 
that is French, above all the inventions and dif 
coveries made elſewhere, 


But we ate it preſent upon the eve of a great 
fevolution, at the period of a ſecond demarcation 
between light and darkneſs. We may obſerve in 
Europe a ſecond general inſurrection in favour of 
good ſenſe and found judgment che clouds of 
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courage, power, and conſideration, is the baue of 
the very aſtoniſhing perverſeneſs of opinion prem - 
lent in a nation with regard ta all others, and an 
ine xhauſtible fountain of patriotie falſehoode -for 
their hiſtorians. Few writers of hiſtory guard then. 
| ſelves ſufficiently againſt conceit and partialit), 
| ſhewing us the noble deeds: of ur countrymen, 
and the advantages gained by our. own nation 
through a magnifying glaſs, and thoſe which-maj 
have been obtained over us e 
vor e eee, bk e e al 1 
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vantages which flow from an acquaintance with 
che inventions and knowledge of, other nations 
Armed with impenetrable prejudices. againſt even 
uſeful innovation, it fixes its regard ſolehy, and lil 
leſsly on the ſoil it treads on, and thereby remain 
for ever enthralled hy political ſuperſtition, which 
dleaves to the barren pride of anceſtral wen 


and condemns erer Is who: Prec 
ever r good i in x itſelf. 
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The pride that is founded upon ignorance, is 
the ſureſt way to confirm our ignorante. When⸗ 
erer we believe that we know all that is uſeful; there 
can be nothing elſe worth knowing ; the arts and 
ſciences always will remain in ftatu quo in every | 
nation which fancies it is as far advanced in them as 
poſſible; This fooliſh perverſeneſs is à great hin- 
deranxe to the extenſion of knowledge in many 
countries; which are other wiſe very capable of im- 
provement. The French defended and maintained 
the opinions of Deſcartes, long after his vortices, 
his elenients, his theory of light, his romance of the 
formation of mankifid; and all his other theoretie 
dreams, were confuted. Their national pride Kept 
them blind to the power of attraction and the divi- 
ſion of the ſun· beams, as well as to che circulation 
of the blood, and the utility of inoculation, for an 
equal length of time; and they certainly would not 
have attempted the defence of the ſyſtem of Deſcar- \ 
tes after it hall been exploded, if they were not ads 
dicted to the bad cuſtom of exalting every thing 


that is French, above all the inventions od wn 
coveries made elſewhere.” 4 


But we are ar Wen upon ib eve of a i git 
revolution, at the period of a ſecond demarcatiom 
between light and darktiefs. We may obſerve in 
Europe a ſecond general mſurrection in favour of 
good lende and found judgment; the clouds of 
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ancient prejudices, in order to reſume the poſſeſſion 


of our loſt rights of common ſenſe and freedom. 


The lights which are ſo generally ſpread abroad, 


the ſpirit of philoſophical inquiry which ſo univer· 


ſally prevails, the great diſcoveries it has made of 
the defects and errors of hitherto generally received 


opinions, and in ſhort, the ſtorming of the ſeem- 


ingly impregnable fortreſſes of prejudice and igno- 
rance, which have to this time kept us in ſubjection; 
all manifeſt a ſtrength of thought, a hardineſs of 


intellect, which, though it often may ſhoot out into 


a reprehenſible audacity, and will take from many 


the little ſhare of liberty they poſſeſs, and the whole 


temporal welfare of more, as well as now and then 


a, head or two, though it often will give occaſion 


for ſophiſtry and fallacious ſubtility to become the 
logic of the day; yet joined to manly policy, and a 
due. deference to the laws, promiſes to make our 
age that of the greateſt improvements, and to give 
the mortal ſtroke to barbariſm' and ſuperſtition. 
The uſeful part of knowledge is no more made 2 
ſecret in the hands of a few pedants ; the thinking 
part of every nation communicate their ideas to the 
public in the yernacular tongue, and the moſt ab- 


ſtracted truths are now rendered comprehenſible, 
and brought home to the meaneſt capacities. All 


- the 558 intereſts of mankind are conſidered and 
| animad- 


ignorance and fear are diſpelling; weary of our long 
continued ſlavery, we are looſening the chains of 
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inimadverted upon in writings of- 925 and feeling, 
which touch the heart and enlighten the undet- 
ſtanding; every thing is narrowly inſpected and 
accurately defined; all is buſineſs and activity, and 
all ſeems to announce a general reformation in the 
practical as well as the theoretical part of life: this 

advances in ſome places with flow and unſuſpected 


- ſteps, in others it emerges af once, like the ſun 


from behind a cloud, and diſſipates every obſtruQ- 
ing miſt, Even in Vienna, and in all the Roman 
Catholic, States of Germany, we ſee the ſpirit of phi- 
loſophy boldly venturing forth ; we ſee it ſurmount 
the ſtrongelt barriers of enen and ſtupidity, and 
riſing victorious in places, where the throne of 
ſuperſtition was encompaſſed by the moſt hideous 
clouds of darkneſs, pre} judice, and ignorance, Some 


years ago, a man of learning came from a foreign 


country to Switzerland, intending to ſettle in a 
land of liberty of opinion; he reſided ten days at 
Zurich, and then left us to 89 even to , | 


Awake and read, is the beſt aphorifm for os 
cure of prepoſſeſſtion againſt nations whom we do 
not ſufficiently know; the more we converſe or 


correſpond with one another, the leſs will be our 


reciprocal contempt. Knowledge, produces be- 
tween nations who have the moſt rooted averſion 
for each other, a ſpirit of amity and love; leſſens 
that mutual national hatred, which, cramps oY ſoul; 
Ka | deſtroys 
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deſtroys the barriers. of ſelf-intereſt and jealouly, 


and, together with an extenſion of intellect, and: a 


more manly elevation of mind, gives a greater de- 
gree of moderation and equity to our judgment of 
other nations. k The learned are all members of the 
republic of letters, in which, notwithſtanding the 
great inequality which is found in it, no tyrant is 
allowed nor r any oligarchy permitted. 


8 * years ago, a 1 who, might 
have had the impudence to let flip any mention of 
an Engliſh tragedy or comedy in good company 
at Paris, would have been, hiſſed and hooted at, 
But now. the moſt ſenſible Frenchmen allow, that 
to theſe bold Illanders we owe the preſent reigning 
and judicious ſyſtem of morality. and policy ; ; that 
they firſt laboured for the advantage of the many 
and the intereſt of the nation; 3 while in 7 85 
nothing WAS thought of but wit. and frivolity “: i 
word, that the Engliſh poſſeſs as much — 3 
more energy, eee eee 
themſelves. i Wingst 2056 neues 


Good Engliſh tranſlations of =, „ — wy 
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| ings would at once remove the greateſt part of that 


contempt which the Engliſh writers entertain for 
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74 787 
the Germans. The time will come, when France | 
will not reproach the Swiſs, that a poet among them 
is as rare an animal And as great a worider as an 
Elephant at Paris. It Is not unlikely that in Eng 
land, even now, a Swils may be ſuppoled to be 
endowed with the capacity of thinking; but the 


opinion of our intellectual abilities "is generally 


formed from thoſe ages of devotion and ftrict at- 


tention to propriety, when the firſt public ſtews 
vere eſtabliſhed in Bern; and when at the ſame 
time the caterpillars, which i in 1479 had committed 
great ravages in our Canton, were by the patriotic 


corder of Bern, Thuring Frikart, ſummoned by a 
formal notification, to appear before the Spiritual 


Court of che Biſhop of Laufanne, who in conjunc- 


tion with his eccleſiaſtical Counſellors, after a due 


attention and accurate inveſtigation of the complaint 


and defence, the reply and rejoinder, anathematized 
theſe caterpillars in ne name of the Holy T "ey 


"Even. in Spain, hwy and yet the ſeat & 
credulity and ſuperſtition, a beginning has been 
made to command reſpect, by a ſound diſcuſſion of 
the moſt critical Points of belief. Father Ha, a 
Spaniſh n Jeſuit, wrdte a few years ago a novel under 
the title of the Hiſtory of the highly famous preacher 
Gerundio of Camp azas, ſurnamed Sotos (i. e. Dun- 
ee The. reyerend brother Gerundio ap- 
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pears as an epitome of all the extravagance, folie, 
and holy abſurdities, ſo uſual in the Spaniſh pan 
| It met with the greateſt ſucceſs; .for the whole edi- 
tion of, the firſt volume was ſold at Madrid i in the 
ſpace of four and twenty hours, and the author 
afterwards | fell into great penury, which is a fure 
proof that the nation thought well of his work. | 


4} 


The n more fenvble part of mankind ſeems — 
ume to time to adhere leſs to thoſe opinions which 
keep them aſunder, than to thoſe which draw them 
together, The toleration of oppoſite religions, be. | 
comes daily more adviſable and more practiſed by 
Princes; and the more moge 18 ſpent at court, 
the greater complacency is uſed towards all im- 
provements in philoſophy and humanity.; ſince they 
all ſerve to encreaſe the income of the chamber: 
Jain 7, The, laws in England are ſo mild with relpett 
to catholics, that they are ſuffered to. have their 
chapels, their - ſchools, and their prieſts, together 
with the liberty of making proſęlytes, and likewiſe 
much aer in the Fe elections, The 
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money they ſpend; without being ar all diſturbed 
on accoutit of their faith, or being ever required to 
join in any act of devbtlon of the Romiſ Church! 
The people, who in this reſpect think exactly as his 

Holineſs; only ſay with a ſmile, theſe folks- are {6 


unfortunate as not to believe in God. * 


even where: the believing populace is the meſt 


ignorant and ſtupid of any in the*catholic: coun- 


tries, it is a fact, at the moſt ſerupulous Pied- 


monteſe farmer pays dearer for the dung which he 


gets from the houſe of a proteſtant; where fleſſi is 
eaten every day, than for that of an honeſt ca- 
tholic, who muſt put up with meagre; diet one half 
of the year; and as to the manure” yielded by the 


Reverend Fathers, the Minims, for that he will not 


give a farthing. Controverſy is, in our times, quite 
an uncultivated field, ſince there now are proteſtants 
who have directly maintained, that all the moſt 
acute ſyſtems of polemical divinity are nothing but 
à collection of reverles, and catholies who can 


forgive a proteſtant, if otherwiſe an honeſt man, 


who does not hold as a geometrical truth that Saint 
Michaeh* reads maſs over PONY in heaven. 2 
. national prej judices 4 likewiſe 
partly ſubſided, ſince nations have inſiſted leſs 
upon falſe points of ' honour. | Avery" laugh 
able circumſtance ' in the ' hiſtory! of my own 
1 will illuſtrate this truth to che reader, 
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D ing the injury. The forces of the ſtate affronted, 
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if he compares the notion of honour then enter. 
tained by. the Swiſs with that we now-hold, 
In the year 1458, the Confederates were. invited 
by the city of Conſtance to a ſhooting party; bu 


fion, a Lucerner and a burgher of Conſtance, being 
about to ſhoot for a wager, the Lucerner ſtaked a 
ſmall piece of money coined in Bern, which is called 
a Plappert ; this the other in deriſion called a Kub: 
Plappert (that is, a piece of cow. dung). This wa | 
taken ſo ill; that the Canton of Luce immediately 

urged the whole Confederacy to join them in reſent- 


the bonour-loving Lucern, aided by thoſe of Under: 
wald, opened the campaign by the invaſion. of 
Thurgaw, They ſeized on Weinfeld, becauſe the 
proprietor of that place was a near relation of the 
aggreſſor, and laid a contribution on the. jnhabit- 
ants of two thouſand florins. The other Con- 
federates prepared likewiſe for war; the forces of 
the Canton of Bern were already on foot, and 
arms were not laid down till the city of Con- 
ſtance reſtored their pitiful honour to the Swik 
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13 our more 3 days, naticatilion 
ſo lightly attack each other from ſuch . miſtaken 
potions of honour; at ee, 
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the band that holds them together. Yet Newton 
will often be called an almanac-maker, and Mon- 


teſquieu a blockhead, while the French and Engliſh 


ſtruggle with all their power for the maſtery of 
the 2 trade. 


The ma Man ese pride muſt always ac- 


company the moſt profound ignorance; for 


none but an empty Pariſian would ſuppoſe 
that his fellow citizens were the only thinking 


beings on earth; and none but a Spaniſh Eulogiſt 
of Saint Roche, would exclaim from the pulpit, in * 


a complaining tone, How could gracious Heaven 
permit ſo exemplary, We to be born 
A Frenchman!“ 
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1 not not ack ol 1 ingenious arguments 
to prove, that the pride we are About to treat of is 
eſſentially different from preſumption or arrogance. 
It is true, both individuals and nations may in one 
reſpect be proud, and in another preſumptuous or 
vain; yet, pride is frequently ſeen unaccompanied 


4 


dy preſumption or vanity, ba theſe again, often 


exiſt independant and unconnected with pride. In 
the latter caſe, it is from ideal advantages that 
arrogance is formed, and ſuch real advantages as 
might rationally be expected to produce, pride, are 
contemned and deſpiſed; vhereas, in the former, a 
value is only placed an what is really valuable. 
Arrogance is vain of little advantages; 5 pride of 
great ones. Arrogance ſtrives for the pre- 
eminence every Where and in every thing; pride 
| 5 leaves 
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comes vanity. Arrogance is in every fliape; folly; 


for recompence immediately around itſelf, re- 


out "reaſon, © and"eofiſequently> without::relledd; 
although, on the other hand, to of the bel 


my objett, a8 TP eaſily be ſeen, iy not 10 depit 
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leaves fools to enjoy their own rank. Arrogance 
makes a man endeayour to be remarkable by his 
table, clothes, equipage, liveries, &c. ; pride makes 
him truſt ſolely to his own deſert. Arrogance af 
by miſtaken notions of the point of honour; pride, 
by the principles of genuine honour. Arrogance 
is fond of ſhewing its lordlineſs to inferiors; pride 
prefers to juſtle with ſuperiors. Arrogance is of- 
fenſive on account of its folly; ; 2 on account 
of its underſtanding and virtue. Arrogarice 
can deſcend to every baſeneſs; pride does not 
eaſily ſtoop to be mean. Arrogance. often | begets 
oſtentation; pride, by a little turn of the ſcale, be. 


Pride becomes yp ben it gives Way. to lem 


an as a tribute — the rt ab pb 
which müſt be a voluntary gift, or hen it ſeeks 


Pirug it from every one near, and js ĩmpaties 
and Peel at the leaſt delay. augen 1 


Neb: Deine Tor 
8111 dsr 13 Ib mot 21 3; 


In de pulpit, pride is (chain: agg and 
heater '7without | exception; - ofteril.indeed (with: 


preachers, Spalding and Sterne, have inxeighec 
"Againſt it With the moſt impreſſive energy.. At 
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ON NATIONAL PRIDE fat 
men as they ſhould be, but as they are; and miy 
chief aim is to extibir the different rarhifications 
of pride, as they appear in man; to examine his 
nature in order to develope its cauſes ; to par- 

ticularize and arrange the ſeveral appearances of 


pride as they occur; and to explain tl eir reſpective 
effects. From this inveſtigation it plainly” - 


pears, that there are two ſorts of pride, and 


many ſubdiviſions belonging to each fort; that 
therefore the moral philoſopher muſt take care not 
to confound theſe two ſpecies as in general! is done; 
and that the language which cannot expteſs "the 
conſciouſneſs of real worth, in n colitratliſfinitiort ha 


1 


e 


nature of man, e it never has fair r : 
ſince ſelf-love ever prevents us from eſtimating our 
own on advantages by the rule of equity. TR AY 
In the 24134 of individuals, it is the Kea of in- 
ward worth that Pythagoras held to be the greateſt 
incentive to virtue; a centinel which the author of 
nature has Placed within us, to keep aloof all that is 
little, n mean, and unworthy the greatneſs of out ſoul; 
and, what requires to be | particularly attended to, it 
is a perpetual exhorter to root out our defects. No 
bale, malignant, or criminal thoughts will ariſe in 
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us, if we entertain an eſteem for ourſelves, if we 
ſubmit all the inclinations of our foul to the tri. 
bunal of our judgment, and if we more fear our 
own on, than that of others. The ſenſe 
of the. beauty. and dignity of human nature, to 

which all moral virtue finally tends, ſeems not able 
to ſubſiſt without this reſpect for ourſelves. Im- 
preſſed with this ſenſe of his own worth, a man 
cannot avoid and valuing bimſelf, but 
only inaſmuch as he makes a part of the com- 
munity or nation over whom this noble ſentiment 
extends. The eſteem for one's ſelf js a curb. to all 
crimes ; a libertine clergyman is addreſſed, Re- 
member your eccleſiaſtical dignity; a magiltrate, 
who judges of the propriety of a complaint i in pro- 


portion to the greatneſs of the ſum of money which 


accompanies it, is reminded, © That he ſits in the ſeat 


of juſtice.” In the laſt war, when batteries upon | 


batteries, when two, three, and four Tucceſlive en 


trenchments were to be forced, the cry was general 
throughout the en of the aſſailants, Remember 


ye are Pruſſians: in like manner, the vicious 
ſhould be called on, 15 Remember the high om 
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The condition of the real worth of one's 
nation, -is the ſame with national pride founded 
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on real advantages; and this my is a 'political | 
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worth of our--anceſtors, is--a- ſpur to emulation. 
Partaking in the fame of our nation for arts and 
ſciences, we are awakened to the deſire of encreaſing 
it. The conviction that we lĩve under a good govern- 
ment, endears our country to us and ſecures our 

fidelity. The juſt pride of a nation, therefore, ariſes 
chiefly from its domeſtic advantages, but not 

always from the eſtimation theſe are held in by 
other nations. This eſteem is ſought after by vain 
nations; and is but little valued by thoſe who are 
free; the Engliſh are not vain, for they de not 
care what others think of them; when honour is 
their motive for action, they do not take this mo- 
tive from the judgment of others; it ſuſſices if tliey 
are eſtimable in their own eyes, or et mot ii Us | 
of their countrymen. Vet vanity is fo far con- 

need” with this kind of pride, inaſmuch" as we 
believe our national fame exalts us eee es in 
the 887 of foreigners. * INS. Of iran 1520! 
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The pride, therefobe; a atifes e real advan- 
tages, If kept within proper bounds, may be the 
germ of the greateſt elevation of mind. A' man, 
who is wholly diffident of himſelf, or who by a due 
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his own ſtrength, is unable to reſiſt common 
occurrences, and therefore Aitcapable of any great 
action; he who has not the capacity of appreci- 
ating his own 9 will ſeldom become an 
object 


ſelf-eſteem does not poſſeſs 2 noble confidence in © 


| 
4 
| 
1 
| 


object of general eſteem. It is otily'the man wh 
towards others which proceeds from modeſt worth 
| ndture. The beſt founded pride is debated to the 


duſt, if it endeavours to make contemptible what u 
not ſo: the beſt founded ſelf-eſteem is inſufferable 


from contempt ;- and, notwithſtanding it aſſiduouſ 


thing that bears the ſtamp of perfection A man 
the fool who endeavours'td be of conſequence, and 


be deſpiſes. Modeſty is the moſt attraktive em- 
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is conſcious how far and wherefore he is eſtimable, 
and who never loſes fight of the calm benevolence 


that can have a high ſenſe of the dignity of hui 


when it denies to others their due ineafure dl 
reſpect. Envy, too, can never accompatiy a propet 
and noble pride, although it in nowiſe proceeds 


endeavdurs to fix contempt on its object, for it only 
betrays a fear of being ſurpaſſed. A noble mind 
always feels gratified by the 'confideration of the 
worth of others, which gives it a better ſenſe of its 
own greatneſs, in proportion as that of others is 
more preceptible. Real merit is always diſpoſed to 
emulation, never to envy ot jealouſy. None but 
men of very moderate underſtanding will turn 
away with diſguſt, from the contemplation of any 


of ſenſe never deſpiſes an ideot, for he knows but 
too well how often bie is like him; yet, he deſpiſes 


boaſts when he is an ideot. The virtuous man 
bates vice, but does not hate the vicious whom 
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exalted ſentiments, who poſſeſſes the noble pride of 
conſcious worth, which eſteems itſelf, and has a 
juſt claim to be eſteemed by others, will deſpiſe a 
heart that is inſenſible to her real value, and which 
loves her more for her perſonal charms than for 
her mental excellencies, e nb vo WRT OT 


, N - 


N * 


But I am now led to the contemplation of the 
noble ſelf-eſteem, ' which whole nations are 
of; a proſpe& of greater extent, and requiring a 
more elevated tone, than the conſideration of indi- 
vidual pride, treated c.. 
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object of general eſteem. It is only the man wh 
is conſcious how far and wherefore he is eſtimable; 
and who never loſes ſight of the calm benevolentt 
towards others which proceeds from modeſt worth, 
that can have a high ſenſe of the dignity of human 
nature. The beſt founded pride is debaſed to the 
duſt, if it endeavours to make contemptible what is 
not ſo : the beſt founded ſelf-eſteem is inſufferable 
when it denies to others their due meafure of 
reſpect. Envy, too, can never accompany a propet 
and noble pride, although it in nowiſe proceed: 
from contempt ; and, notwithſtanding i it afſiduouſly 
endeavours to fix contempt on its object, for it only 
betrays a fear of being ſurpaſſed. A noble mind 
always feels gratified by the conſideration of the 
worth of others, which gives it à better ſenſe of its 
own greatneſs, in proportion as that of others is 
more preceptible. Real merit is always diſpoſed to 
emulation, never to envy or jealouſy. None but 
men of very moderate underſtanding will turn. 
away with diſguſt, from the contemplation of any 
ting that bears the ſtamp of perfection. A man 
of ſenſe never deſpiſes an ideot, for he knows but 
too well how often he is like him; yet, he deſpiſes 
the fool who endeavours td be of conſequence, and 
boaſts when he is an ideot. The virtuous man 
hates vice, but does not hate the vicious whom 
he deſpiſes. Modeſty is the moſt attractive em- 
en of female beauty; but 2 woman of 

exalted 
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exalted ſentiments, who poſſeſſes the noble pride of 
conſcious worth, which eſteems itſelf, and has a 
juſt claim to be eſteemed by others, will deſpiſe a 
heart that is inſenſible to her real value, and which 
loves her more for her perſonal charms than for 
her mental excellencies. weed | 


But I am now led to the contemplation of the 
noble ſelf-eſteem,' which whole nations are poſſeſſed 
of; a proſpect of greater extent, and requiring a 
more elevated tone, than the conſideration of indi- 
vidual pride, already treated of. | 
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on PRIDE nich 18 PRODUCED IN A NATION. BY THE 
REMEMBRANCE OF THE HEROISM AND VALOUR Wa 
OF ers ANCESTORS. | 


G LOWING repreſentations and animated deſcrip- 
tions of the noble exploits and dangerous enters 
prizes which have been achjeved by great men for 
their country's deareſt rights, inſpire the moſt dif- 
tant generations with a generous pride of anceſtral 
worth, and ſecure the laſting duration of that heroiſm 


which had become hereditary, giving WY 
Feny to the effeminate. 


The rementhrance of the valour which encircled 
the brows of our anceſtors with never-fading laurels, 
Þ a perpetual memorial and an unceaſing incite- 
ment to us, that we ſhould do nothing unworthy of 
their name; that we ſhould eſteem ourſelves able to 
maintain it in all its priſtine luſtre. If we would 
imitate the virtues of our progenitors, if we would 
approach near to their renown, if we would revive 
their great and glorious days, we muſt be mindful 
of our origin, and of the duties it impoſes on us; 

1 2 We 
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we muſt lep our anceſtors in view, as our bright 
examples; their deeds of hardihood and virtue 
muſt be the favourite ſubjects of our ſculptor's 
and our painter's art, an animating fire enlivening 
the ready eloquence of our orators, and the ſublime 
imaginations of our poets : we muſt never look on 
their renown as an inheritance, which we may en- 
joy in indolence; never indulge in that impatient 
and jealous pride, which ſuggeſts that all muſt 
yield to a name of glory, and which is irritated at 
the preference preſent merit obtains over former 
worth. It is then that our fathers live again in 
their deſcendants: the ſpirits of the great and 
mighty ſlain beckon us to the battle ; the mals. 
grown cenotaphs and ancient trophies ſeem to riſe 
before us; the guardian Genii of our nation are ſeen 
ſupporting in the air the ſhades of the illuſtrious 
founders of our fame; and, enraptured by this 
pleaſing viſion, even the vanity and frivolity of 
vulgar minds yield to the thirſt of glory: ever) 
heart and hand is united in the ardent purſuit. of 
honour ; and every ſoul blazes with true patriotiſm, 
and an undiſſembled admiration of our country, | 
virtue. 
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The ancients emulouſly encouraged one e another, 
by the remembrance of the heroic deeds of their 
anceſtors,—to vigilance in peaceful times, and a 
intrepidity i in the hour of danger -The noble ſenti- 
-S ments 


/ 
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2410 of the Corinthians, on this ſubject, are thus 
expreſſed by Thucidides: Your fathers have 
aſcended to fame through W ſteep, and un- 
trodden paths; let their examples be ever preſent 
to you: do not loſe by wealth and indolence, what 
labour and poverty has attained.“ All were ex- 
horted not to remain inactively liſtening to the 
ancient ſtories, recounted by every nation, of their 
former advantages, for theſe are only honourable 
to thoſe who ſtrive to emulate them, and act only 
as a foil to the diſgrace of thoſe who recede from 
anceſtral worth, ſince it is more unpardonable to 
depart from the great examples we have before us, 
and ought to follow, than to remain inſignificant 
and PT without any. 


Bvery thing among ah Greeks Gee to 
plant in their hearts the moſt heroic courage, by 
the remembrance of their anceſtors, whoſe prin- 
ciples and ſentiments were the ſpur to the nobleſt 
actions. By the view alone of the ſtatues of Har- 
modius and Ariſtogiton, the deteſtation of tyranny 
was renewed in the hearts of the Athenians, and 
their gratitude to theſe courageous champions of 
their liberty was daily and hourly augmented. . 
They inſtituted public funeral rites, in honour of 
thoſe who died for their country; and a pile was 
erected three days before the completion of the 
ceremonies, on which the remains of the ſlain were 
ne publicly 
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the children of thoſe heroes, till they attained the 


age of puberty. The loweſt Greeks were exalted to 


a level with their greateſt chiefs by a glorious. death; 
their memory was renewed by the moſt ſolemn 


offerings to the lateſt poſterity, and their, mages 


nnen 


n with che enen theſe maxims in- 


8 the Greeks advanced to their enemies. 


They encouraged one another with the recitat of 
the deeds that had rendered their name famous, 


before the ſignal for battle was given, and inyoked 


the departed ſpirits of their great forefathers ta 
witneſs their actions on that day, when, proud of 


they had gained, they reſolved either to conquer 
or die. This noble reſolution baniſhed fear from 


their hearts, and conducted them with ere& and 


cheerful countenances, to the very face of death, 
in ſearch of honourable danger. The battle of 


Marathon alone was for many ages afterwards 
productive of the nobleſt emulation of equalling 
their anceſtors. On every great occaſion they 


called to mind this ſignal victory: Remember 
the innumerable hoſt of Penſans; remember our 


own invincible- little troop,” was ſhouted: on every . 


ide. We few, we happy few, we band of brothers, 


* 


\ 


took charge of the maintenance and education of 


the glory they inherited; and worthy, of the name 
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Achilles, {prinkled it with eil and crowned it with 
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Wag 1 rank to rank. The nervous 


eloquenee of Demoſthenes. engraved thaſe ſenti· 


ments on the minds of the Athenians, excited their 


deteſtation of the ,arifyl king hp attempted to 
undermine. the ſtate his arms could not ſubdue, - 
infamed every mind with the / energetic love of 
liberty and his country; and ſtimulated every breaſt 


; to great and heroic deeds. . The, Spartans togk 


the field, animated by this ſpirit of uncohquerahle 


attachment to freedom and their country; their 
armies were ſmall, but victorious. Even the pre- 
ſent deſcendants of che Spartans are the moſt 
courageous among the modern Greeks, and, under 


the deſpotic ſway of the Turks, enjoy ſome remains 


of their priſtine liberty. It was in order to renew 
in the Greeks the memory of their glorious anceſ- 
tors that Ageſilaus, when he invaded Afia, em- 


barked at Aulis, the port whence the fleets and 
armies of united Greece took their departure, to 


revenge the rape of Helen: and when Alexander 
| landed on that continent, to undertake its conqueſt, - 


his firſt care was to awaken in his Greeks the re- 


membrance of their former victories over the Tro- 


jans. He repaiped to Ilum, and viſited the graves 
of Ajax, of Achilles, and of the other heroes who 


fell before the walls of Troy: he paid che cuſ- 


tomary honours to their manes; he celebrated with 
his attendants games and courſes at the tomb of 


4 garlands. 
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3 alone was for many ages_ afterwards 
productive of the nobleſt emulation of equalling 
their anceſtors. 
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publicly expoſed to view : and the commonwealth 


the children of thoſe heroes, till they attained the 


age of puberty. The loweſt Greeks were exalted to 


a level with their greateſt chiefs by a glorious. death; 
their memory was renewed by the moſt ſolemn 


offerings to the lateſt poſterity, and their mages 


wwe plaond next vo theſe of the gods: 


Animated with the ſentiments theſe maxims in- 
fired, the Greeks advanced to their enemies, 
They encouraged one another with the. recital of 


the deeds that had rendered. their name famous 


before the ſignal for battle was given, and inyoked 
the departed ſpirits of their great forefathers to 


witneſs their actions on that day, when, proud of 
the glory they inherited; and worthy, of the name 


they had gained, they reſolved either to conquer 
or die. This noble reſolution baniſhed fear from 


their hearts, and conducted them with ere& and 
cheerful countenances, to. the, very face: of death, 


in ſearch of honourable danger. The battle, of 


On every great occalion they 
called to mind this ſignal victory: Remember 


dhe innumerable hoſt of Perſians; remember our 
own invincible: little troop,” was ſhouted: on every | 


ſide. We few, we happy few, we band of brothers, 
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- took charge of the maintenance and education of 
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was anden rank to rank. The nervous 
eloquenee of Demoſthenes. engraved theſe ent- 
ments on the minds of the Athenians, excited their 
deteſtation of the artful king who, attempted to 
undermine the ſtate his arms could not ſubdue, 
infamed every mind with the energetic love of 
liberty and his country, and ſtimulated every breaſt 
to great and heroic deeds. The, Spartans took 
the field, animated by this ſpirit of uncohquerable 
attachment to freedom and their country; their 
armies were ſmall, but victorious. Even the pre- 
ſent deſcendants of the Spartans are the moſt 
- courageous among the modern Greeks, and, under 
the deſpotic ſway of the Turks, enjoy ſome remains 
of their priſtine liberty. It was in order to renew 
in the Greeks the memory of their glorious anceſ- 
tors that Ageſilaus, when he invaded Aſia, em- 
darked at Aulis, the port whence the fleets and 
armies of united Greece took their departure, to 
revenge the rape of Helen: and when Alexander 
landed on that continent, to undertake its conqueſt, 
his firſt care was to awaken in his Greeks the re- 
membrance of their former victories over the Tro- 
janz. He repaired to Ilium, and viſited the graves 
of Ajax, of Achilles, and of the other heroes who 
fell before the walls of Troy: he paid the cuſ- 
tomary honours to their manes; he celebrated with 
his attendants games and courſes at the tomb of 
Achilles, ſprinkled it with oil and crowned it with 

es garlands. 
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garlands. © Happy youth,” he exclaimed at the 
; monument of Achilles, happy, that in thy life 
it tou wert bleſſed with a faithful friend, and: 
Homer to immortalize thy valour.” Such an 
1 avidity for glory, diſplayed with ſuch r art, 
| rouſed the nobleſt ſentiments in every breaſt, 
Alexander ſought to be like Achilles, his ſoldiers 
ke Alexander: and this continual emulation 
_ warmed their imaginations and raiſed their _ | 
Rod rept NAP car eee 
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e Rentinber ye are Romans,” was the com- 
mon exhortation of the generals of ancient Rome 
to their companions in arms: this ſhort harangye 
ſufficed to rouſe them to perſeverance and inde- 
fatigable ardour in the moſt difficult enterprizes, 
and to intrepidity and firmneſs in the moſt bloody | 
engagements. Filled with the memory of the 
valour of their anceſtors, and impreſſed with an 
enthuſiaſtic perſuaſion of the future greatneſs of 
immortal Rome, as immutably decreed by the gods, 
and announced by ancient prophecies,” they wes 4 
' gated nations, and conquered the world by the 
h powerful influence of their conviction of the ſupe - 
rior privileges and advantages which were the _ 
N right of a Roman citizen. | FIN 
The Arabians owe ne liberty RT ill r retain, — 
* weir courage: the Turks have not been able to 
nne ee | ſubdue 
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fobdus them, it is now many centuries ; they are 
even daily extending their conqueſts. They have 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in many parts of Egypt, 
and neither pay tribute to the Ottoman Porte nor 
obey his commands; and it is the memory of their 
anceſtors that feeds and nouriſhes this energy of 
ſoul. They hear, from their earlieſt youth, the deeds 
of their forefathers recited in their tents: Arabia 
reſounds on every ſide with martial ſongs, comme- 
morating thoſe feats of glory; and among its inha- 
bitants, the poet is equally renowned with the hero 
he celebrates. The poetic pictures of the valour 
and intrepidity which characterized the golden ages 
preceding that of Mahomet, are ſaid to poſſeſs the 
ſame unadorned ſublimity we ſo niuch admire in 
the beſt productions of the Grecian and Roman 

muſe. bo e | HEN 


Theſe ſeeds of heroiſm KY niu 1 root in 
the more ſtiff and rugged ſoil of northern regions. 
Thoſe indigenous Scythian nations, who wandered 
from the banks of the Tanais to Scandinavia, i in 
order to live in eaſe and comfort, who brought 
Sweden, Norway, Ruſſia, and Denmark under 
the dominion of a Scythian family; who inſenſibly 
extended themſelves through all Germany, and 
who ſucceſſively overwhelmed with the horrors of 
war the n provinces io Gaul, Spain, and, 
e finally, 
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finally, the whole of the Empire of the Weſt, upon 
which they poured down like the thickening cloud 
of 2 thunder - ſtorm, imyelled by the tempeſtuom 
blaſts of their own northern winds : theſe, 1 ſay, 
had the fame origin, the ſame laws, the ſame 
courage, the ſame love of liberty, the ſame attach. 
ment to the cuſtoms and religion of their fore 
fathers, and the ſame contempt of death, founded 
upon the hope of future and eternal happineſs, 


The cuſtoms and inſtitutions of, theſe nations 
| were calculated to animate their ſons, by reminding 
them of the proweſs and hardihood of their anceſ. 
tors. Theſe predominant qualities were held in 
the higheſt eſtimation among them, and the love af 
war was deeply rooted even in their religion. Their 
deified Odin, inſtead of a pure and abſtracted no- 
tion of God, introduced an entirely ſenfual ſyſtem; 
he knew how to adapt the Wolupſo, which was to 
form the religious code of the Scythians, to the 
genius of the nation; his Heaven and his Hell 
were folely founded upon a ſcale of comparative 
valour; his laws far exceed thoſe of Sparta, for 
the forcible injunction of the greateſt contempt 
of death; the laſt gaſp of their warriors on the field 
of battle was immediately connected with all thok 
recompences which filled the whole of their imagi- 
"I and ſuppreſſed the * of fear, not M 

8 | co0 
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cool reaſcptigy ar barren. logic, but by the irreſiſt- 
ible impulſe of other more violent and oppoling | 


paſſions, 


Odin perſuaded the MBE DA that thoſe 
who died like their fathers, with arms in their 
hands, would alone enjoy an happy immortality. 
To ruſh on the ſwords of the enemy, and immedi» 
ately to enter into the fruition of the promiſed re - 
wards, were, according to his doQtrine, two occur- 
rences which were immediately conſecutive. He per- 
ſuaded them, that their future felicity depended en- 
tirely on the ſhedding of their blood ; and, in conſe- 
quence, that a ſick man muſt on hisdeath-bed procure 
himſelf to be weunded,: in order to appear bathed 
in his blood before his gods. Odin himſelf aQed 
up to his doctrine. The faith that he had pro- 
pagated during a long and proſperous life, he con- 
firmed by a voluntary death. Apprehenſive of the 
ignominious approach of diſeaſe and infirmity, he 
reſolved to expire as became a warrior. In a ſolemn 
aſſembly of the Swedes and Goths, he wounded 
himſelf in nine mortal places, haſtening away (as 
he afſerted with -his dying voice) -to prepare the 
teaſt of heroes in the palace of the god of war. 
After bis example, the Scandinavians ' ſought 
the higheſt pitch of happineſs and luxury in 
blood and death. Our warriors,” ſay their 
poets, © ſearch out death with ſmiles, and embrace 
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it with tranſport ; they are ſeen in the battle, with 
their hearts transfixed, falling, laughing, and dy. 
ing.” Lodbrog, a Northern chief, .thus exults at 
the hour of his death : ** What undeſcribable and 
hitherto unfelt emotions of joy ariſe. in my ſoul! 
I die! I hear Odin's voice that calls me; I ſee the 
gates of his palace open, the lovely wantons, hav- 
ing their moſt bewitching charms half revealed to 
view, trip lightly forth, and beckon me to the ban- 
quet 5 their azure zones heighten the dazzling 
whiteneſs of their boſoms; they approach, and offer 
me the moſt delicious near, in ſkulls ſtill moilt 
vith the blood of my enemies. of 


All other virtues were held inferior to that of 
courage by the Goths, who indeed deſpiſed every 
thing elſe; but moſt of all oſtentation and magnifi- 
cence. Their women even learnt the uſe of arms. 
A princeſs, who chaſtiſed the temerity of a lover 
by flaying him. with her own hand, was a ſubject 
of admiration. A young man could ſcarcely hope 
to ſucceed in his courtſhip, if he had not given 
public and unequivocal proofs of his courage. The 
fon of a king dared 'not refuſe the combat, which 
their religion ſanctioned, if proffered even by the 
meaneſt peaſant ; fince, conformably to their no- 
tions, victory muſt declare itſelf in favour of the 
man who fought for a juſt cauſe. 


| Theſe 
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Scandinavian poets: theſe ſongs were recited to 
the boys, that their youthful- hearts might early 


imbibe the knowledge of theſe heroic actions, 
which they would afterwards be called upon 


to emulate. They begat, in the ſouls of the 
auditors, thoſe wonders I hope to ſee renewed by 


the immortal verſes of the Tyrtæus of Branden- 


burgh, and which. 1 wiſh. for, from the EG 
numbers of his Swiſs brother. 


The ancient Glad + cau ms the fame Cirit. 


Their youth ſought honourable death, in the hope 


of being celebrated by their bards. The moſt” 
valiant among them, upon his deceaſe, was ad- 
vanced to the rank of a god; his children and 


poſterity enjoyed the privileges of princes; they 


received gifts, and a large tract of land was aſſign- 
ed them: theſe privileges and this property was 
theirs as long as they were not unworthy of the 
glory of their progenitor. The beauteous daughters 


of the Franks * beſtowed their favours only on the 
brave warrior, and their judgment both of the merit 
and tenderneſs of his love was founded upon the 


proofs he had given of his valour; he muſt have taken 
N ſcaled ſome dangerous and well-defended 


®* A nation in Gale. The French cranſlato has it, the 
hoyely women of France, &c. 


precipice, 


| - 


' Theſe opinions, theſe deeds, were tranſmitted to 
poſterity by the firſt melodious warblings of the 
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precipice, driven the enemy from ſome Ang 
entrenchment, ere he could hope to ſuceeed with 


his miſtreſs ; for ſhe would rather behold him a 


breathleſs corpſe, than ſafely returned to her dif, 


gracech by flight, Hence the harſh din of arms re. 


ſounded throughout all Germany, and the banners of 
renown waved over every tomb. Even no, every 
patriot German treads; with inward emotions of 
reverence, the ground where the ſolemn remains of 
his illuſtrious anceſtors repoſe in ſilence; and ap. 
proaches, with awe, the foreſt where their ns Rilt 
hovers round the ancient Paksr | 


22 


but de We f they A . 
theſe opinions, avoid” that noble eſteem of them 
ſebres, which their laws, their religion,” and their 
bards ſo forcibly inſpired? If they have not in- 
herited from their forefathers a fondneſs for ſofter 
and more civilized renown, yet they have inherited 
| the nobleſt examples of ak of foul, which 
0 . of Wy ANY Ht 
FROM mince. | | | 


we a am 
anceſtors, has always been- the greateſt ſpur to 


tions. The youthful warriors of the Huns were 
animated by a ſpecies of phrenzy, ſolely by liſten- 


courage and activity among the moſt valiant na- 


rr 
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ing to the vocal melody, which revived and per. 
petuated - the great achieyements of their anceſ - 
tors; a martial ardour from their eyes; 
they became impatient for battle, and the tears 


of the old men expreſſed their generous deſpair, 


that they could no * NO" the dangers 
196 glare of he Hof! 


The W 3 a warlike nation, 
fond of military renown, and of attempting the 
moſt extended and hazardous enterprizes. Their 
moſt ancient families were diſtinguiſhed by a noble 
and majeſtic, countenance, and all deſpiſed death 
and danger. The pride ariſing from the glorious 
reputation of their anceſtors was extended even to 
their children; their mode of education tended to 

imprint ideas of heroiſm and valour in their tender 
breaſts; ſongs of war and victory were the firſt 
ſounds that reached their ears. In their ſchools, 
they were exerciſed in tranſcribing the legends 
of their heroes, and the hiſtories of their pro- 
genitors, who had voluntarily n * 
lelves to a, glorious death. 


e | x 
It was this fame. pride that in former ages im- 


pelled our Helvetians to trample upon the necks of 
their oppreſſors, after the longeſt ſtruggles, and amid 
impending dangers. A handful « ruſtics. gaingd 

them 
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them liberty. The memory of thoſe ruſtics glowed 
in the hearts of the brave Bernians at Laupen; 
their little band reſolved not to die unworthy their 
Helvetian fame; they advanced to battle; crowned 
with vine leaves, they chaunted the noble deeds of 
the founders of their liberty, and difperſed theit 
proudeſt foes like chaff before the wind. The 
memory of thoſe ruſtics occaſioned the defeat 
of che Auſtrian army at Sembach: their nu- 
merous and well· appointed cavalry fled before 
the | intrepidity of a few Helvetians ; number 
and diſcipline were defeated by ardent impetu- 
oſity, and the moſt tremendous apparatus of war 
yielded to the attack of fickles and ploughſhares, 
in the hands of the ſons of freedom. The memory 
of thoſe ruſtics filled the hearts of the twelve hun- 
dred brave Helvetians, who, not far from Bate, 
attacked forty thouſand French, committed a great 
ſlaughter among them, and diſputed the victory 
with unconquerable intrepidity, till the few remam- 
ing of their hardy troop were confumed to aſhes 
among the ruins of a church, into which they had 
retreated and which was ſet on fire, they having 
refuſed to ſurrender. ' The memory of thoſe 
ruſtics inflamed the ſouls of our fathers, who, at 
Murten, drove the Burgundians before them, 
as the light ſand of the deſert before the fierce 
Typhon and Ecnephia. The memory of thoſe 

ruſties, 


\ 
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ruſtics, gained, by a thouſand immortal actions, 
before their poſterity was degenerated, the con- 
fidence of princes, the admiration of Europe, an 
eſtabliſhed peace, and handed down to us for a 
laſting inheritance, only that Noſtalgia * which 
death alone can deprive us of. 


The pride, therefore, that ariſes in a nation 
from the glorious. reputation and known valour 
of their anceſtors, is an abundant ſource of in- 
flexible greatneſs of ſoul, and the moſt certain 
preſervative againſt the pernicious effects of pu- 
fillanimity. 

This is a diſeaſe almoſt peculiar to the Swiſs. It is a 
vehement longing after one's native country when abſent from 
nome, | 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. | 


or PRIDE ARISING IN & NATION, FROM THE REPUT&= 
"TION ACQUIRED BY ARFS AND SCIENCES. 


By the pride above deſcribed, I underſtand that 
noble ſelf-eſteem which a nation poſſeſſes from the 
opinion of its ſuperior talents, either as derived 
from their progenitors, or from their own ex- 


This ſelf-eſteem is a natural conſequence of the 
high opinion entertained of arts and ſciences, and 
of their power over the human heart: it is in fact by 
their influence that the powers of the ſoul are un- 
folded, that the circle of its -operations are en- 
larged, its comprehenſive faculties encreaſed, and 
every ſpark of latent genius called into action. A 
man of an enlightened underſtanding perceives 
with eaſe the vulgar errors of mankind, the pre- 
judiced and vain-glorious' ideas of all ages; he 
alone is able to judge of the wiſdom, propriety, 
truth, and beauty of any ſentiment or action. 
Similar to a being looking down from the Em- 
pyrean on this world, he beholds with com- 
| N M 2 poſure, 
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poſure, from his unclouded height, the maſs of 
mankind yet wandering in darkneſs and error, 
their miſtakes and deviations, and the gloomy 
tempeſts that rage in the deep glens below him. 
The ſciences collectively teach the ſoul duly to 
appreciate its own greatneſs, and fill it with dif. 
guſt for the ſanguinary laurels of military fame. 
Darius was already vanquiſhed, and Afia ſubju- 
gated, when Alexander wrote to his preceptor 
Ariſtotle, that he had much rather be exalted 
above all mortals by ſuperior knowledge, than 
by the magnitude of his power; and in Corinth, 
he had long before declared, that if he were not 
Alexander, he ſhould chooſe to be Diogenes. 


This noble ſentiment, is felt by a whole nation, 
when it has produced a number of eminent men. 
The memory of thoſe worthies who lived for their 
country, is as dear to well informed minds as that 
of the heroes who died for their country. Eyery 
nation is proud of its learned men, its philoſophers, 
and its artiſts, as ſoon as they have paid their. tri- 
bute to envy: by their death; for thoſe nations who 
are moſt vain of their great men when dead, are 
often the moſt backward to acknowledge their 
worth while living. It is only for thoſe who lie 
mouldering in their graves, and who can no more 
be objects of jealouſy, ta enjoy a reputation which 
.enyy cannot harm; and with theſe limitations we 

may 
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may fiy that the fame of 4 nation in ſciences, pro- 
ceeds from the fame of ſome of its individuals, 


according to the meaſure of the genius and the 
* of all its members. | 


Thoſe who u enlightened weis country by 
their talents, who have ſtrengthened it by theu 
philoſophy, and adorned it by their genius, are, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſiop, Atlaſes, who 
ſupport the name and dignity of their nation, and 
tranſmit them unimpaired to future ages. Their 
nobleſt part lives and is active when they are no 
more; and their names and knowledge, ſnatched 
from oblivion by their writings, are legacies be- 
queathed to the whole world. We admire the 
impreſſions of their expanded ſouls, which appear 
in the memorials which they have left for our 
aſtoniſhment and inſtruction; in them ſtill breathes 
their genius; in them {till burns the conſecrated 
fire of patriotiſm; thence it has darted into the 
breaſts of the great men who have ſucceeded them; 
thence, even at this moment, perhaps, a ſpark flies 
off, which may infuſe new life into a whole exani- 
mate poſterity ; may awaken their regret for having 
loſt the precious inheritance, and, by a contempla- 
tion of the ſublime eminence whence they have 
fallen, inflame their n n a noble emulation 
E enn SEW £01 
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The Greeks conceived, that for conſolation in 
adverſity, deliverance from danger, the extenſion 
of their fame, and the luſtre of their actions, they 
were ſolely indebted to their ſages. In fact, many 
of the Athenians who fell into ſlavery by Nicias's 
unfortunate expedition againſt Sicily, owed their 
preſervation to Euripides, whoſe verfes they recited 
to their maſters ; and in general their literati were 
ſo famous, that a King of Perſia, when he admitted 
fome Grecian ambaſſadors to an audience, firſt of 
all enquired of them, how the Poet Ariſtophanes 
did? "Without the father of poetry, Achilles Him- 
ſelf would have been buried in eternal oblivion. 
| Raiſed to the throne by courage and probity, and 
filled with the animating” ſpirit of Grecian know- 
ledge, Ptolemy Philadelphus made his capital city 

of Aleariddia the metropolitan ſeat of arts and 
ſciences. He founded the muſeum, the moſt an- 
_dleht and moſt ſumptuous temple ever erected by 
any monarch, in honeur of learning; he filled it 
with men of abilities, and made it an aſylum for 
philoſophers of all deſcriptions, whoſe doctrines 
were miſunderſtood, and whoſe perſons were per- 
ſecuted; in whoſe unfeigned tribute of grateful 
praiſe, he has found a ſurer road to everlaſting re- 
hown, than his haughty nameleſs predeceſſors, who 
pretended to immortality, and braved both heaven 
and corroding time by the ſolid ſtructure of their 
> FA „ 
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pyramkde, which have outlived the — of their | 
builders. 


Rome. aroſe * dank to literature, from 
the knowledge of the worth of valour to the know- 
ledge of the worth of the arts and ſciences. The 
arms of this mighty people had indeed ſubdued 
Greece, but Greece could prove to the Romans, 
that greatneſs of genius can exalt the ſlave above 
his maſter; and that fupereminence is attainable 
at 2 diſtnizes from thib . 
4 — thrones. 


The fall of the republic ſeemed to fix the ſta« 
bility of the empire of the arts. The world ſub- 
mitted to the abſolute ſway of one, and, tired of war 
and ſlaughter, the tyrant Auguſtus became a pro- 
tector of the muſes. Virgil read his poetry to him 
in the imperial palace; the firſt miniſter of ſtate was 
appointed to relieve him when he became tired 
of reading; overcome. by his divine numbers, 
Octavia ſwooned at his feet, and Auguſtus was 
melted into tears. The Emperor choſe Horace 
for his favourite, but Horace had the courage to 
decline that honour. . Rome, even in chains, 
was rendered great and illuſtrious by its writers, 
whoſe renown became that of the empire and 


its pride. 
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The admiration ſo liberally beſtowed on their 
fellow citizens, who had exalted themſelves by the' 
greatneſs of their genius, was the moſt fruitful 
nurſery for great men, both among the Greeks 
and the Romans. Athens had erected the buſts and 
ſtatues of its meritorious children m the Cerami- 
cus, and Greece was filled with; the ike monu- 
ments of defert. Their renown aſſailed on every 
| fide minds which burnt with impatience to deſerve 
the ſame honours. The Roman youth, when they 


| beheld the images of their illuſtrious anceſtors, ex- 


poſed in public on the celebration of certain ſolemn 
ceremonies, were ſo forcibly ſtruck with veneration 
for their virtues, that the graves ſeemed. to open 
and the ſhades of the dead to appear on earth, in 
order to teach them, in the language of the im- 
mortals, the way to ur W great, _— 
f and eee \ | 

A nation cannot be more powerfully impelled to 
the love of ſcience and of virtue, than when it con- 
templates domeſtic examples of them, with a noble 
pride of heart. Every nation ought to reſpect and 
eſteem thoſe by whom it has been enlightened and 
improved; it ought to reverence their images; to 
celebrate their memories; and all hearts ſhould 
glow with the deſire of being equally great and 
-illuſtrious. The pride which ariſes in conſequence 
of the opinion of the ſuperiority of our talents 

| | and 
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and knowledge above all other people, was accord- 
ingly peculiarly prevalent both among the Grecians | 
and the Romans. 16979 ied 


Atliens, even under Pericles, aſtoniſhed its neigh- 
bours by the maſter-pieces of its artiſts and ſages. 
Pericles, who immortalized the memory of his 
heroes by Phidias's art, who raiſed. the genius of 
Attica to its higheſt pitch of elevation by his un- 
exampled eloquence, was tite foul of Athens. It 
is impoſſible to peruſe the travels of Pauſanias 
through this beautiful country, without being pene- 
trated with the moſt ardent admiration. We liſ- 
ten with rapture to the deſcription of the many 
maſter- pieces he enumerates; every ſpot of Greece 
teemed with the moſt exquiſite productions of 
architecture, ſculpture, and painting, and the whole 
in a manly and genuine elegance of taſte. Greece 
produced for a long ſeries of ages great men of 
every deſeription, who, ſtimulated by their creative 
genius, deviated from the beaten track, and ſtruck 
out new and untried paths to immortality. All 
their productions bore the ſtamp of nature in its 
greateſt beauty, and glowed in the colours of truth. 
Deſpiſing the common conveniences of life, they 
travelled over the remoteſt lands, to expand and 
invigorate the powers of their minds. And the 
veſtiges which the Romans have left us of their 


greatneſs, and of their Ae of eternal fame, in all 
the 
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the tliree continents of the ancient world, are not 
only monuments of their religious veneration for 
their great men, but at the ſame time 'as many 
memorials of Hor own pride. 


Italy, England, and France, approach i in modern 


| e the neareſt to Greece and Rome, by the 


juſt eſtimation of their reſpective merits in the arts 
and ſciences. 57 


The Italians are, with reaſon, proud of the repu- 


ration of their nation in the arts and ſciences. The 


Italian cities. had ſcarcely reared the ſtandard of 
liberty, before the light which had previouſly il- 
luminated Greece and Rome burſt through the 
ſhades of. the Gothic chaos ; the flame of theſe re- 
volutions vivified the arts and ſciences, and pro- 
duced immortal maſter-pieces of every kind. By 


the liberal employ of the riches, an extenſive com- 


merce and flouriſhing manufactures had brought to 
Florence, and impelled by that deſire of fame which 
patronizes the operations of genius, and gives birth 
to the nobleſt deſigns and actions, this city ſtrove 
for the attainment of every ſpecies of renown. 


Europe beheld patriotiſm, ſound policy, and mili- 


tary fame, regenerated together with the arts and 


ſciences, the ſources of which had ſo long been 


dried up during the barbarous ignorance of the 
middle ages. ts was before and under the 
Medici 
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Medici what Athens was in the zenith of its glory. 
Italy, prieſtly Italy, was of all the European ſtates 
the firſt where the fine arts were cultivated, pro- 


tected, encouraged, and rewarded. From that 
country were emitted the firſt ſparks which an- 


nounced and kindled the brighteſt” flame of return- 


ing knowledge. A Franciſcan monk, advanced to 
the papal throne, Sextus the Fifth, contributed 
more to the embelliſhment of Rome in his ſhort 
pontificate of five years, than Auguſtus, the lord 
and maſter. of the riches of the world, in a reign 
of forty. From Italy came thoſe ſciences which 
have fince produced. fuch abundant fruits in the 
reſt of Europe; to her we are in particular in- 
debted for the fine arts, and it is from her nume- 
rous inimitable productions, that we owe the good 
taſte now ſo univerſally diffuſed among us. 


The veneration of the Italians for great men 
eſſentially contributed to their formation. Florence 
is crouded with monuments erected to perpetuate 
their fame, both by the ſovereigns and private 
individuals of the country. The houſe built by the 
celebrated Viviani very near Santa Maria Novella, 
exhibits a ſtriking mark of his gratitude tawards 
the famous Gallileo, whoſe diſciple he always called 
himſelf; the front of the houſe is decorated with 
the Nati ue in bronze of this renovator of one of 
the moſt ſublime ſciences; and on the pannels, 


between 
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between the windows, are inſcribed the dates and 
particular deſcriptions. of thoſe diſcoveries with 
which Gallileo enriched the magazine of know- 

| | | 


The eſteem of the Florentines for. theſe monu- 
-ments erected during the fine age of the arts is ſo 
great, that they hold it a kind of facrilege even 
to clean, ſcrape, and poliſh thoſe images, which, 
ſtanding in the open air, generally undergo an ab- 
lution in the ſpring. The hundred and ſixty public 
| ſtatues, which ſtrike the eye of a ſtranger, and 
attract his notice as much as the: fineſt ornaments 
of the moſt flouriſſling city of Greece did Pau- 
fanias, are expoſed to all the injuries of the weather, 
and entirely left to the care of the populace, who 
reſpect them as ſacred relics. This reſpe& deſcends 
from parent to child, and 1s founded on a taſte for 
the fublime and beautiful, which the habit of feeing. 
ſuch things admired and hearing them praiſed ren- 
ders natural ; and this habitual attachment to the 
fine arts is ſo inherent in the Italians, that the 
ladies of Rome and Florence can diſcourſe with 
as much propriety on the ſubject, as ever a German 
| ie did on the ſcience he . 


2 


The Florentines bear a ſtriking ſimilitude to the 
ancient Athenians, in the veneration they profeſs 
for whatever has any relation to their country. 

Florence 
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Florence is in their eyes with reſpect to the whole 
of Europe, what Athens in the famous panegyric 
of Iſocrates is repreſented: to be with reſpect to all 
the reſt of Greece. They view in Florence every 
excellence of every kind and every age; and, in 
regarding other nations, owing to this ſelf-eſteem, 
they behold nothing but barbarity and ignorance 3 
they fancy that they alone have invented, pro- 
duced, and practiſed 1 ching that is uſeful 
or n | 


Among, 2 e 383 of che grad 
ignorance of foreigners, the Florentines relate with 
great ſelf. complacency the following ſtory of a 
Ruſſian nobleman. He was viewing the celebrated 
collection of Baron Stoſch: And this, ſaid his con- 
ductor, „is the buſt of my Lord.“ What, is the 
original ſo antique?“ rejoined the Ruſſian, in the 
tone of a connoiſſeur. But nothing can exceed the 
conduct of the confeſſor of Charles the Third of 
Spain, in the library of the Medici: this confeſſor, 
a reformed Franciſcan or Cordelier, accompanied 
the young prince when he went to take poſſeſſion 
of his Tuſcan territories; being the only perſon 
in his ſuite who bore any appearance of ſcholarſhip 
in his dreſs, the librarian preſuming his curioſity 
could be no better ſatisfied than by the view of that 
ſuperb collection of books, one of the.moſt brilliant 
memorials the munificence of princes had dedicated 

: | to 
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to literature, immediately waited on him with a 


 reſpe&tful invitation to ſee the library of the Medici. 


He accepted the invitation, and appointed a day; 
the librarian had aſſembled all the moſt eminent 
kterati of Florence, who being joined by the con- 
ſeſſor, he proceeded with this ſplendid retinue to- 
wards the library. On coming to the door, he ſtop- 
ped ſhort, caſt a vacant look round the ſaloon, and 
turning to the ſuperintendant, faid, « Pray Mr. 
Librarian, have you got the book of the ſeven 
Trumpets here?“ The librarian replied, that it 
was not in the collection, and the whole learned 
company were obliged to confeſs with ſome con- 
Fuſion, that they were unacquainted' with ſuch a 
book ; upon which the confeffor, turning his back 
upon the library, declared that thewhole of it was not 


worth a ſingle pipe of tobacco. It was afterwards 


diſcovered, that this book of the ſeven 'Trumpets 
was a collection of the moſt improbable devout 


ſtories, wrote in Spaniſh, by a Monk of the order 


of St. Francis, the tranſlation whereof forms part 
of the contents of thoſe books printed in France | 
under the title of Bibliotheque Bleue. 


But Italy, once the empreſs of the world, is now 
the ſcene of deſolation and rapine, and dependant 
upon thoſe nations who were formerly her flaves; 
once the protectreſs of all arts and ſciences, ſhe is 
now reproached with flumbering over her faded 

7 laurels ; 


* 
* o 
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* the is now again reduced to a Rate of in- 
ſignificaney, from the height to which the founders 
of her modern fame, Gallileo and Columbus, had 
raiſed her; by the diſcovery of new worlds on 
earth by the latter, and in the heavens by the for- 
mer; the ſeeds from which thoſe truly great men 
ſprung are yet in exiſtence, but torpid and inactive, 
without a ſhoot, or without a ſingle leaf of honour. 
The Italians have for near a century ceaſed to be 
like themaſelves. They have before their eyes 
maſter-pieces of art and models of good taſte, 
Samples of the talents of their anceſtors 3 but 
theſe -precious remains are an unprofitable heap 
to them, and neither kindle the fire of genius, nor 
incite the labouring hand of induſtry to emulation. 
We muſt not viſit Italy for the ſake of the Italians, 
but for the lake of the nn they inhabit. 


Theſe reproaches, it is true, are caribel rather 
too far, and are the more grating to the Italians, 
as there are few nations ſo ſenſible of the eſteem of 
foreigners. "Philoſophy, matheMatics, phyſics, na- 
tural hiſtory, the art of medicine, and the fine arts, 
are nearly as flouriſhing in Italy as in France or Eng- 
land. Moſt of the Italian univerſities make it their 
ſtudy to prevent the proſtitution of the ſublimeſt 
ſciences, by the trite and dry application of them, 
to the injury of mankind, which has ſo long pre- | 
ralled! inthe ſeminaries of monkiſh learning. Both the 

a nobility 
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nobility and the higher orders of the * think 
it not beneath them to rival one another in every 
ſpecies of human knowledge; while at the ſame 
time, as well through the whole of Italy as at 
Rome, the common people are completely ig - 
norant and unprincipled, and have no other op- 
portunity for inſtruction, than the very ſeldom 
occuring executions: of malefactors. The taſte 
for ſold knowledge, encreaſes every day in' Italy; 
many of their authors write with freedom, and their 
ideas are not invariably fettered to ancient pre- 
judices. The modern Italian philoſophers break 
the bands of hierarchy and. deſpotiſm, with an al - 
moſt unexampled boldneſs. We need only read 
the work of a noble Italian, on the reformation of 
Italy, the treatiſe on crimes and puniſhments, of 
the immortal Beccaria, the Coftee-houle, an Italian 
weekly publication, in compariſon with which 
the Engliſh Spectator e to be only written for 
women; the reflections of an Italian on the church 
in general, on the regular and ſecular clergy, and 
the head of the church; and we ſhall be aſhamed of 
harbouring the thought that Italy is totally de- 
prived of genius. 


In all the ſciences and almoſt in all the arts, the 
Engliſh are as eminent as men can be, and, as we may 
eaſily perceive, are too conſcious of their excellence. 
By hs honours they confer on their meritorious 

country- 


\ 


aid the king, © for I can whenever I pleaſe make 


|. - 
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counttymin,” they give the moſt exnringing wor 
nr ee 


1 aces. Make and 
every thing that is not perſonal, held ſo eſſentially 
different and diſtinct from merit. In Germany, on 
the appearance of a ſtranger, the firſt queſtion is, 
< whether he is a nobleman ?” in Holland, has he 
money?” /but in England, what ſort of a man is he? 
In the reign of Henry the Eighth, a lord com- 
plained to the king of an affront he had ſuffered 
from the painter Holbein: Let Holbein alone,“ 


ſeven lords of ſeven plowmen, but I cannot make 
one Holbein of even ſeven lords. A miniſter 
of ſtate, in England, is a kind of intermediate 
being, between an angel and the worſt. of the 
human ſpecies. The Earl of Chatham is deified 
by ſome, and -il-ſpoken of by others, and. yet 
merit is no where elſe in the world ſo juſtly 
appreciated as in England. This people, often 
ſo turbulent and unruly under the pretence of 
liberty, forego hatred, enmity, ſect, and party 
when they are called upon to reward great talents. 


Where the aſhes of their kings repoſe, there repoſe 


likewiſe' thoſe of their heroes, of their poets, and 
of their men of genius. of every deſcription. The 
remains of an actreſs, which in France have no 
beer recoprcle than a duaghill, are incrred in 
N England 
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England next to thoſe of the greateſt a 
Newton received in this nation, fertile in great men, 
extraordinary honours when living, and after his 
deceaſe he was carried in regal pomp to this ſilent 
repoſitory, ſacted to the memory of monarchs and 
departed genius: The honours ſo liberally: be- 
ſtowed upon great talents/in England, have in every. 
age induced the nobleſt among its peers to inter- 
weave the bays with their coronets; and the moſt 
abſtruſe diſquiſitions are as comm̃on in daily con- 
verſation there, as diſputes concerning a new head - 
dreſs, or a faſhionable 1 ell: we 


„ we ee Ager of liberty 
they enjoy above other nations, to the ſuperiority of 
their knowledge. Animated by a ſpirit of free- 
dom, of which no adequate idea can be. formed, 
even in moſt republics, they faſten upon the ſci- 
ences as a tyger on its prey; they meditate on the 
great intereſts of nations, and of mankind, with 
the moſt daring expanſion of thought ; they are 
ever taken up with great objects, and ever doing 
great things. Ignorance and error ſhrink from 
the penetrating viſion of their genius; arbitrary 
power trembles before their vigorous inveſtigation 
af its principles, while the authority of the law 
alone ſtands immoveable and ſacred. The greateſt 
part of ſuch nations as are free, think and act but 
by Wis while on the other hand, the Engliſh 
is | > - Joar 


=. 
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ſoar with a-ſteady ſlight to the ſkies, becauſe. their 


wings are not clipped; neither are * called back 
by the lurs of the falconer. 


The merits of the Fc, with which they them- 
ſelves are well acquainted; very often burſt forth 
with tranſcendent ſplendour: We are too much 
accuſtomed to ſee them in a ridiculous point of 
view; Whereas an eulogium upon them would 
be more eaſily compoſed than a ſatire. | 


The preſent men of genius among them are 
ſupereminently great. They ſeem at once adapted 
to every thing worthy the attention of man: they 
ſcan the heavens, and poſſeſs the greateſt refine- 
ment of ſenſibility; they claim our admiration 
when they enlarge our ideas on the moſt abſtruſe 
ſciences, and our tears when they charm us with 
an affecting narrative of misfortune ; and all their 
writings poſſeſs the moſt inimitable elegance. Order, 
method, and energetic perſpicuity are their on; 
every thing ſuperfluous, low, or trivial is baniſhed. 
from their plan; every thought is placed in its 
moſt advantageous light. Even when they fuper- 
ficially and lightly approach the outworks of ſcience, 
they do it with ſuch penetration, that they ſeem 
at every ſtep to pierce into the deepeſt ſanctuaries 
of knowledge. They decide with dignity, and diſ- 
pute with mildneſs; and above all other nations, 


Na. 105 they 
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they poſſeſs the invatiiable art of beidg: bbil ph 
loſophers- and men of che world, ſtudying by the 
midnight lamp, and at the fame time avoiding. 


renten. 


The French have in dee given FR ſciences 
an attic elegance. Their drama; conſidered altos 
gether, ſurpaſſes that of every other modern mation; 
and they have brought to greater perfection than 
any other people, the moſt uſeful and moſt agree- 
able of all arts, that of good manners and ſocia- 
bility; they have carried natural philoſophy, poli- 
tics, ce, finances, and the imitative arts to 
their greateſt height. The numerous inſtitutions 
and rewards for learning of every kind in France 
give it a ſtriking advantage, awakening diligence 
and emulation; and, to theſe, France owes the 
exalted degree of renown it has attained in aſtro» 
nomy, and in tactics: philoſophy is advancing with 
rapid ſtrides among them; all mankind at preſent 
think on every thing, and the French as much as 
any other nation. Did tlieir great men not bow their 

heads ſo low to a ſex, who highly prize Whatever 
is triſſing, and ridicule whatever is truly great, to 
a ſex, to whom we will gladly reſign the empire of 
the heart, provided they leave us that of the mind, 
ſtill more might be expeRted and derived from them 


There is andther ſort of equitable: ſelf.eſteem, 


which ariſes from the awakening of a people ob a 
ſenſe 


5 5 
, * * 
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ſenſe of their own natural advantages; and though 
the benefits which accrue from it are often miſ- 
underſtood and cried down, it nevertheleſs: em- 
braces, in my opinion, every thing that can be 
called great and noble. I mean that ſpirit of 
liberty which the writings of the Engliſh have 
created and cheriſhed in the hearts of the French ; 
and which inſtils into the ſoul of a Pariſian philoſo- 
pher, in his attic 'dwelling, on the ſeyenth ſtory, 
the juſt and neceſſary pride due to the true dignity 
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and freedom of his character as a citizen of the 


world, * This ſpirit does honour to human _— 


®* The French N has here as follows : ce os * 45 
Feſprit de lihertẽ que les chef-d'cuvres'de I Angleterre commu- 


niquent aux F rangois, & qui donne neceſſairement aux philoſophes | 


de la France le juſte orgyeil qu” autoriſe la dignitt du gouvernement 
- fous lequel ils vivent.”” © I mean that ſpirit of liberty which the 


writings of the Engliſh communicate to the French, and which 


necefſarily gives the philoſophers of France that juſt pride which | 


the dignity of the government under which they live 8uhoriſes.”'— 
And a little lower down.: Les Anglois regardent les Frangois 
comme un peuple d'eſclaves, tandis qu: ils ſont pour la plupart 
aux pieds du throne aufli libres gue les Angloir, qui 2 piguent le 


plus de jouir de cet avantage.” „The Engliſh look upon the 


French as a nation of flaves, while for the moſt part they are at 


the foot of the throne as free as be Engliſh, who pigue them/elves 
the moſt upon the poſſeſſion of this privilege.” . Ide next ſentence 
which relates to ſome of the writers of the Encyclopzdia, he 
omits wholly ; and the following paragraph throu ughout i is equally 
tranſlated with the ſame prejudice, betraying either an evident 
fear of giving offence, or the 9 highly injurious 
to the province of tranſlation. | 


AS: - and 


\ 
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and adminiſters conſolation and encouragement to 
depreſſed humanity,” while employed in removing, 

with a tender but ſteady hand, the film of prejudice 
from the eyes of mankind. The Engliſh” prepoſ- 
terouſly think the French are a nation of ſlaves; 
but it is ridiculous to deſpiſe them as ſlaves, for 
| there are many Frenchmen, even at the foot of the 
throne, who have ſouls as free as the freeſt Engliſh- 
man; and there are ſame of the writers of -the 
Encyclopædia who are more determined repub- 
licans than moſt of the juriſts either in Holland 
or in Switzerland, and they are publicly. known to 
be ſuch, and are 125 reſpected. 


- Moſt of the eher, of France examine and 
aſcertain the true intereſts of the nation and of 
the king, with 2 noble and unſhackled eloquence ; : 
they lay before the throne the bleſſings and the 
love of all ranks, in order to procure fecurity, 
peace, and the Hope of better days to the palaces 
of the great, and the cottages of the poor. Their 
hearts are not caſt down by oppreſſion; ; their ſouls are 

capable of the greateſt and nobleſt ſentiments; and 
they are ready, at the riſk of their own eaſe, of their 
wealth, and of their places, undauntedly to utter the 
voice of reaſon and of truth. This rl of liberty 
conſiſts in the uncontrolled exerciſe of one's faculties; 
it does not owe its origin to a form of government, 
but to ſoynd Judgment ang] philoſophy ; ; and is ſo 
much 


4 
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much more laudable than that ſpecies neceſſarily 
ariſing from the political conſtitution of a country, 
in proportion as it has greater difficulties to ſur- 
mount. A nation, therefore, may be juſtly and 
greatly proud of its liberty of opinion, when it does 
think with freedom, and not becauſe it may. 


The merit of individuals in the arts and ſciences, 
therefore, produces in a nation a very juſtifiable 
pride, which, as long as it is kept within proper limits, 
elevates the mind, baniſhes ſuperſtition and ancient 
prejudices by the aid of philoſophy and ſound judg- 
ment, and exalts the ſpirit of liberty the more the 
various principles and opinions of a nation are can · 
vaſſed and inveſtigated. 
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5 As Jy By 
an auguſt temple in its ruins, ſo do we reyerence 
that frame and conſtitution of things, exiſting in 
on er RC} the laſt moments 
4 1994 delt ade robin) 0: 
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e ran 
of government, I define to be the ſenſe of the high 
and pre-eminent value of its conſtitution. A wild, 
headſtrong, lawleſs youth, prefers. a democratical 
government; a cunning and intriguing man, a 
monarchy; the ſelf. intereſted, that government 
which inſures the greateſt perſonal profits to him- 
ſelf ; a noble and philanthropic ſoul, that under 
which the greateſt number of men are rendered 
happy and proſperous : but in general we may ob- 
ſerve the moſt deeply rooted, and, in my opinion, 
the beſt- founded pride, in thoſe. countries whoſe 
inhabitants are moſt ſubordinate to duty, and leaſt We 


lo to each other; and where, for that reaſon,” as 
much 


- IG 


love the "conſtitution of their country; which 
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much civil liberty may be found as is conſiſtent 


with the exiſtence of ſociety. 


/ 


It is extremely difficult for every government to 
inſpire its ſubjects with a ſenſe of its own peculiar 


excellence ; but it is not difficult for ſubjects to 


always ought to be an object of reſpect and vene- 
ration. A man of ſenſe may find happineſs 
under every moderate government; one ſpark 
of inward” content is ſufficient to embelliſh- all 
around him. We often ſee complaints - urged 
againſt the beft governments; but we ought 
to conſider, that the beneficial fruits of laws, 


and of the adminiſtration of government, are in 


general inviſible, and never immediately appa- 
rent; while, on the contrary, the ſmalleſt and 
moſt unavoidable evils are inſtantly perceptible, 
and are converted by exaggeration and miſrepre- 
ſentation into the moſt frightful e to ap» 
be brainleſs Poe” MH 3. (lk 


We may be happy under the ſhelter of ci 
liberty, both in republics and in monarchies; 


the former, indeed, by right, in the latter 4a 


chance; and in fact, equally ſo in every country 
where wholeſome laws are the rules by which men 
are governed, or where the will of a juſt and en- 
lightened prince is the ſupreme law, 
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OF REPUBLICAN PRIDE; 
Is all republics we may find this pride; but I do 


not here allude. to thoſe in which republicans may 
in vain be looked for at Oy W candle 


and lanthorn. 


I call a republican, the man in whom the love 
of freedom, of his country, and of the laws, to- 
gether with the execration of deſpotiſm, are pre- 
dominant. Others may give a very different defini- 
tion ; but, if mine ſhould be the true one, it can- 
not be denied that there may be great and genuine 

republican ſouls in monarchies, as well as abjet and 
ſervile ones in republics. | 


Pride f in 3 is the 3 of che 
liberty, equality, and ſecurity we enjoy under a 
republican government. Liberty js that ſtate of 
mankind . in which our actions, if they are juſt, 
and founded upon rational principles, cannot be 
controlled by any external force. Our. will to 


— — 


not deprived of his civil liberty ; for freedom, in a 


inſtinct, than by the ſober light of reaſon z and the 
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perform, however, muſt be ſubje& to our reaſon, 
for we cannot will any thing without a motive. 


If a man, in this ſtate of ſociety, wills any thing 


that is bad, there is always a power withſtanding 
him, which prevents the execution of his will, if 
he liſtens to its diQtates ; but by this power he is 


ſtate of ſociety, only allows us to ſatisfy our real 
neceflities in an irreprehenſible manner; if in 


ſtate it allows of more, it degenerates into licen- 


| Houſneſs: and this idea of liberty, is perfefty 


deſcriptive of the ſituation of 4 republican; he 
G 
2 ; 


nee een a here foe, en 


# preeipice, and they are, therefore, in ſuch places, 
ieft to their own guidance: but man is not ſo for- 
tunately gifted; for, without the reſtraint of law, 
liberty could not exiſt in a ſtate of ſociety, The 


will is more frequently guided by the blindneſs of 


law itſelf is, therefore, often not ſufficiently coercive 
to keep men within due bounds: on which account, 
it has been found neceffary in all republics, to con- 
fide in a number of citizens who have deſerved well 


of their country, or are eſteemed worthy to ſerve it, 
the care of watching over the laws, of earrying them 


into execution, and of changing and new-modelling 


SNAG them, 


© OO . 
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them; as à change of circumſtances and times may 
require. Liberty, therefore, does not conſiſt in 
having nd power on earth ſuperior to ourſelves, 
but in this ſuperior: power not exiſting in the arbi- 
trary will of one. Where this power reſides in the 
abſolute will of many, there ought! to be ſuch pro- 
viſions in the law, by which one will always be pre- 
rented from maſtering or controlling the others t 
where there are ſuch laws, the moſt eminent man 
is but the firſt ſubject of the law; and wherever no 
I Fort e Rin 
of ſts liner on | 


T TE 


Thoſe ina abit * Ang 4 
ways required the ſtricteſt obedience, becauſe freedom 


can only be ſupported by the maintenance of the 


laws. In order to accuſtom the people to ſubmiſſion 
to the law, in the moſt triſling and indifferent ma- 
ters, the Ephori of Sparta, on their entrance into 
office, had it proclaimed, by the ſound of a trumpet, 
that every Spartan ſhould cut off his whiſkers; for 
they were anxious to have all their laws obſerved 
with the ſame willingneſs and 'Teadineſs, as that 
which permitted a young fellow to aſk leave of 
an old man, who might have a youthful SE 0 
beget him a child. R 1 


Hence, republican Wl Gains aqua 
ſeſſion of his original rights, ſo far as he enn enjoy = 
them compatibly with the rights of ſociety. . The 
exemption | 
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exemption from that miſerable fate which makes 
man, funk from his inherent dignity, ſubmit to be 
a ſlave, not indeed becauſe he wills, but becauſe he 
muſt, ſtrengthens the ſoul, expands the underſtand. 
ing, and enlarges the ideas, giving to every faculty 
fire, vigour, and energy. Pure liberty is only found 
in the noble boſom that abhors all chains, whether 
the golden ones of kings, or the iron ones of re- 
publics, which do not admit even a ſuperficial gild: 
ing. Every free ſoul at court fighs after black bread 
and liberty. Here its all-vivifying energy. produces 
a certain natural artleſs eloquence, on which depends 
the moſt important civil and political concerns as it 
is the moſt-proper inſtrument, ſometimes to appeaſe 
the multitude, ſometimes to rouſe, often to con- 
vince, but  oftener to perſuade. There its mild 
and benevolent power extends over philoſophy, for 


thoſe hb entirely diſrobe truth, muſt of neceſſity 
v weer the neareſt to it. 


* 


n is eld t to be tie excluſive a of 
thoſe republics, where every member of the com- 
monwealth can ariſe to the firſt dignities of the 
ſtate; where their election depends upon the peo- 
ple in general; and where thoſe dignities are not 
in any caſe hereditary. But the ſyſtem of abſolute 
moral equality among men is falſe and abſurd, be- 
-cauſe fociety can only eſteem a man according to 
the . e of his ability to contribute 

1 towards 


* —_ md wm 2 Len 4 
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towards the public good, and becauſe even the | 

poſſible proportion of that ability does not at ali 
keep pace with the number of men; for there is 
always a much greater number of citizens than of 
ſtateſmen, or men of parts. A ſingle citizen, who 
has ſaved his country, is worth a hundred thouſand 
others, and he ought to have as much ſway as 
that hundred tliouſand. By a ſituation of, legal 
equality, therefore, I underſtand, in general, that 

ſituation in which: every member of the ſtate: is 
equally fecured from every ſpecies of violence, and 
therefore naturally proud of his equality in point of 
perſonal liberty, and his ſuperiority in that reſpect 
A monarchiecal form of e 
mente i u, AE) £59 $27 £5209 Sol 


* ot 28 


14 fl 1 Isa 
This equality 2s wdſervable-i in 8 | fle countries, 
vhere the little do not ſtand in awe of the great, 
but both yield obedience to the laws whoſe: ſub- 
jects they are; where a man is not accounted a 
eriminal, becauſe he may have incurred the anger 
of a grandee, and where the poor are looked upon 
as making part of mankind. The founders of the 
ancient republics thought abſolute equality ſo in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary, that they divided the land 
they poſſeſſed in equal ſhares to every citizen: a 
potent meaſure, but which in theſe times would 
de chimerical and impracticable, to augment the 
love and fidelity of every . of the common- 
wealth, 


— 6 2 


Athenians, ſolely with the view of ſecuring the re- 
the Venetians once condemned one of their magil- 
peaſed a very dangerous ſedition; for, they ſaid, he 


who can ſo eaſily pacify ſuch an inſurrection, is able 


de noble, wealthy, juſt, or eminent for his talents. 


poſſible under the appearance of equality; the chief 
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wealth, towards his country. --Ini farmer times, the 


acquiſition of too-great perſonal conſideration was 
looked upon as a crime againſt the ſtate; becauſe, 
wherever any one was exalted above the law, all 
others muſt be dependent on him. The puniſh. 
memt of the Oſtraciſm was introduced hy the 


public! from the predominancy of great men over 
the lower claſs. Proceeding on the fame principle, 


trates to death, becauſe he had, of a ſudden, ap- 


to raiſe one at any time. For the ſame reaſon, in 
ſome modern republics, no man can with impunity 


Inſtead of ſtriving with a competitor /-worthy' of 
rivalſhip, a great man finds a competitor in every 
fool: and for this reaſon, a peaſant of the canton 
of Appenzel once ſhrewdly remarked to my friend, 
the worthy Dr. Hirzell, that the inhabitants of 
a certain republican city had cut uff the head of 
2 ˙ A A PAN ene 


mo Adi ds ther a bun 
b conſideration is concealed as much as 
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6 rank, 
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eltekmed liberty as Heaven's beſt gift, without any 
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rank, equally wealthy, and all upon a level with * 
reſpect to underſtanding and virtue. In republics, 


ſuperior merit, unſcreened by the reverence which 


in monarchies is attached to the privileged orders, 


is always the prey of envy, wherefore the cliiefs 


treat the ſubjects of their republic, collectively, 
with affability, courteſy, and love; they ſeem all to 
affect thoſe beneficent virtues, which proceed from an 


enlightened underſtanding and are the true cauſe of 


the preference given to rule over happy and free 
men rather than over a herd of ſlaves. The Carni- 
val was merely inſtituted at Venice with a view of 
hiding the great inequality of conditions in that 
republic, for a few months in the year, under maſks | 


of thei ſame kind 3 and even Coſmo de Medicis ex- 


erciſed his power in Florence, over a people who 


exterior mark to diſtinguiſh, him from the other 
citizens, meds he: NOT ARR nen an old 
een 911 i abi * iu Tit 
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The ſcifieſteera of l tepublican, which! hes the 
juſteſt foundation, is that ariſing from the ſenſe 
of perſonal ſecurity. This advantage is ſeldom 
found in democracies, where a ſtate of uncurbed 
freedom is generally a-feveriſh paroxyſm, in which 
the body politic cannot long remain. This ſecurity 
did not exiſt in the Grecian ſtates, where every thing 
ſubmitted to the caprice of an haughty, blind, and 

f . paſhonate 
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wealth, towards his countfy. In former times, the 
acquiſition of too great perſonal conſideration was 
looked upon as a crime againſt the ſtate; becauſe, 
wherever any one was exalted above the law, all 
others muſt be dependent on him. The puniſh. 
Athenians, ſolely with the view of ſecuring the re- 
public. from the predominancy of great men over 
the lower claſs. Proceeding on the fame principle, 
the Venetians once condemned one of their magiſ- 
trates to death, becauſe he had, of a ſudden, ap- 
peaſed a very dangerous ſedition; for, they ſaid, he 
who can ſo eaſily pacify ſuch an inſurrection, is able 
to raiſe one at any time. For the fame reaſon, in 
ſome modern republics, no man can with impunity 
- be noble, wealthy, juſt, or eminent for his talents. 
Inſtead of ſtriving with 2 competitor worthy' of 
rivalſhip, a great man finds a competitor in every 
fool: and for this reaſon, a peaſant of the canton 
of Appenzel once ſhrewdly remarked to my friend, 
the worthy Dr. Hirzell, © that the inhabitants of 
a certain republican city bad cut off the head of 
one of their fellow-citizens, becauſe it LEI 
mann them. 


z 


- bn Fra modern e the" legal meim 
of rank and conſideration is concealed as much as 


poſſible under the appearance of equality; the chief 
nn 
5 6 rank, 
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rank, equally wealthy, and all upon a level with * 


reſpect. to-underſtanding and yirtue. In republics, 
ſuperior merit, unſcreened by the reverence which 
in monarchies is attached to the privileged orders, 


is always the prey of envy, wherefore the chiefs 


treat the ſubjects of their republic, collectively, 


with affability, courteſy, and love; they ſeem all to 


" alfet thoſe beneficent virtues, which proceed from an 


enlightened underſtanding and are the true cauſe of 


the preference. given to rule over happy and free 
men rather than over a herd of ſlaves. The Carni- 


val was merely inſtituted at Venice with a view of 


hiding the great inequality of conditions in that 


republic, for a few months in the year, under maſks 


of the ſame kind; and even Coſmo de Medicis ex- 
erciſed his power in Florence, over a people who 
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The ſcifieſteem ef u tepublican, „dich bas dhe 


juſteſt foundation, is that ariſing from the ſenſe 


of perſonal ſecurity. This advantage is ſeldom 
found in democracies, where a ſtate of uncurbed 
freedom is generally a feveriſn paroxyſm, in which 


the body politic cannot long remain. This ſecurity 


did not exiſt in the Grecian ſtates, where every thing 
ſubmitted to the caprice of an haughty, blind, and 
oO  : pathonate 


eſtexmed liberty. as Heaven's beſt gift, without any 
exterior mark to diſtinguiſh him from the other 
aan ene eee to PO in an old 
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paſſionate multitude, puſhing: all their paſſions to 
exceſs, and condemning in rage. to-morrow,” what 
they approved with rapture to- day. This advantage 
was, above all, wanting at Athens, where the power 
of the mob was unlimited, and the authority of the 
magiſtrates an empty name; where the commands 
| of the couneil were eluded, and its . deciſions: an- 
nulled; when they happened not to coincide with 
the opinions of an inſolent populace, hoſe aſſem- 
hou were often 22 me a ee e | 


Ad neren 


2 Mott 2697 15% 

. One n in ee e 3 n 
ration, ve may with juſtice look for ſecurity, and 
eſpecially in thoſe; ariſtocratical ſtates which, hy the 
ſtability of their laws and the ſplendor of their 
government, moſt reſenble 4 limited monarchy; 
and which, for that very reaſon, are preſerable to 
all. other repuhlican conſtitutions. Under ſuch an 
adminiſtration, every individual is ſure f quſtice; 
and the ſummary mode of doing one's ſelf right by 
the ſtilletto, or a pocket piſtol, is ſolely in vogue on 
the other ſide the Alps, where juſtice: is either tod 
ſlow or too expenſive. Each preſerves his n 
property, and thinks himſelf happy becauſe ho cul- 
tivates his field for himſelf, and pays nothing for 
that liberty which is elſewhere obtained, only-by 
fubmitting to the moſt exorbitant exattions- 
pe e of 2 and his . 


1 2 


. Expenditure; and is àmenable to no authority 


_ excites his deriſlon. A tiobler pride, therefore, 
cannot ariſe it the breaſt of a tepublicat, than 
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has to account to no one for is income, or his 


but that of che law, for what he does, or what he 
neglects; and to talk of the abfolüte wilt of one, 


when he confiderz the abje& ſituation of the ſab= 


jects of deſpotiſm, RA entirely on the blind 


3 3 A 


Deſpotiſim in a TP is me n in bodily 
diſcaſes 3 Tometimes it is the thief ailment, at others, 
only" afi adventitiou $ ſymptom, But whenever one 
individ! dual obtains the power, he generally acquires 
xt the fame time the will of becoming a tyrant, 
for moſt men are too fond of faſhioning law after 
their own will. The deſire of commanding over | 
our equals, is the Teigning paſſion of the human 
ſoul j and the rage of ſuperiority reſides in every 
bann but moſtly where it is accompanied by a 
weak head. That republic, however, will ſoon be 
enſlaved by à tyrant, where men are baſe enough 
to ſhew a eringing ſubmiſſion to che opinions or 
conſideration of one man, whatever pre- eminent 
advantages he may enjoy above the reſt of the 
community. There are inſtances of this in many 
petty cities, pretending to be free, in which the 
whole little body of the ſtate, notwithſtanding thelf 
boaſted. independence, follow, like a flock of Sheep, 
"O'S the 
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the opinions and will of one alone ; and where this 
fort of tyranny is. looked upon as a family right, 
nay. an inheritance, which may paſs down unim- 
paired even in the female line: But we need not be 
very quick-ſighted, to perceive what actuates thoſe 
ſpirits in places of the above deſcription, who are 
implacable and-ſworn enemies of all the patriots of 
Europe; and who maintain, with brazen foreheads, 
that whoever ſtands up in favour even of conſtitu- 
tonal n in a free country is We a rebel. 


But 1 4 not mean, at . to treat of * 
other kind of deſpotiſm, than that ſurrounded by 
guards, which fits on the thrones of kings, on the 
ſeats of princes, or, at leaſt, in their neighbourhood; 
under whoſe iron ſceptre, all who unfortunately live 


uithin its reach, muſt bow, and whoſe principles 


and actions they are forced · to approve, however re 
pugnant or inimical to the happineſs, or even to the 
exiſtence of a el nation. N . 


In ſuch countries, it ! is 7 — tyrant alone who is 
allowed to have a will; and he does all he wills, 
even while he wills nought but what injures the 
rights of man. Whatever he covets, muſt be con- 
formable to * and human laws; and he but 
ſeldom deſires what is not prohibited. Cambyſes, 
the ſucceſſor of Cyrus, wiſhed to marry his own 
ſiſter, and inquired of his ſages, whether there was 

| . | ; 95 ne 
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no law by which ſuch a marriage could be allowed ? 
Theſe lawyers, not leſs ingenious and ſubtile than 
thoſe of modern times, replied, © There is no law 
that permits the marriage of a brother with his 
ſiſter, but there is one that _ whatever a N N 
e ſhall be law,” 


This i is the ſole rule of FRY as well of him 
who ſits on a throne, as of him whio fills the inter- 
mediate ſpace between the monarch and the ſubject; 
or even of thoſe tyrants in miniature, a deſpotic no- 
bility, poſſeſſing power of life and death over the pea- 
fantry attached to the ſoil like cattle. Unacquainted 
with the feelings of humanity, a tyrant looks. down 
on his ſubjects as beaſts of the field, ſent into the 
world to be miſerable, and to live and die under his 
yoke, as animals which he feeds becauſe they are 
adapted to hard labour ; which he has care taken of 
when they are ſick, becauſe they are uſeful when in 
health; which he fattens, that he may conſume 
their fat; and which he in the end flays, to make 


their hides ſerve to harneſs others under the 
ſame Your | 

It is in 8 of this, that the  ſubjedts of a 
deſpotic government make fo beggarly an appear- 
ance; their dwellings are on this account cramped, 
their furniture mean, their whole appearance penu- 
rious and ſqualid, and both themſelves and their 
2:03 cattle. 
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cattle the living images of famine z not even a dog. 
is to be found in tolerable plight ; the gardens, the. 
groves, the buſhes are deſtitute of their feathered 
ſongſters; all is {6litary and forlorn ; the poor 
birds fly far away to happier climes, to avoid the 
eager purſuit of the half-ſtarved peaſants, whom 
ſtern neceſſity often renders expert fowlers. The 
fields lie unincloſed, and are tilled with reluctance 
and ſorrow, No cheering proſpect of meadows or 
of cultivated fields relieve the eye z no barns, no cow. 
houſes, no hillocks of rich manuring dung, no horſes 
for the plough, which, on the contrary, is dragged | 
0'er- the half-furrowed fields by a lean aſs, a lame 
cow, and an old goat, yoked together; and to 
complete the picture of miſery, behold in the back 


ground, the huſbandman either driven to deſpair ane 


|  Huicide, or to rage and murder, by the oppreſſion 
and cruelty of this arbitrary government. 


How ſhall the prince, repoſing in the lap of 
luxury and eaſe, perceive the diſtreſſes, the wants, 
and the univerſal deſpondency of his famiſhed and 
deſolate provinces? He acquires his revenue with 
tranquillity and compoſure, as long as any thing is 
offered. Every thing that ſurrounds him conſpires to 
ſhut his eyes and ears to the tears and groans of his 
people; and the moſt reaſonable complaints urged 
againſt his counſellors are puniſſied as affences 
againſt majeſty itſelf. His agents do not ceaſe. tell 

| N ing 
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ing him, he may and can do whatever he pleaſes, 
in order that he may allow them to do what they 
pleaſe; they continually aſſure him his people are 
happy; even at the moment they are buſy in 
ſqueezing the laſt drop of ſweat and blood out of 
them: and if they ſometimes take the ability of 
che nation into conſideration, their view is only to 
calculate hom many moments it can live under 
their gripe, U N AY Siving up the s 


The above is a true n of den nes 
the Cheriffs have brought it under their yokey the 
religion, the laws, the ancient cuſtoms, the pre- 
judices imbibed by the Moors, all contribute to 
render the power of the monarch abſolute and un- 
limited; and the ſubjects, a deſpicable herd, a flock 
of timorous ſheep, without activity Or. Will. His 
power extends not only over their lives and pro- 
perty, but likewiſe over their conſciences; of which, 
as repreſentative of their holy prophet Mahomet, 
he is the ſpiritual. director. The people are edu- 
cated from their infancy in the notion, that to die by 
the command of the emperor, confers an undoubt- 
ed right to the joys of Paradiſe; and the honour 
to be diſpatched by the emperor's own hand, a die 
ploma for a more exalted degree of beatitude. This 
explains the otherwiſe unaccountable inſtances we 
ſee in Morocco of cruelty, oppreſſion, and tyranny 
on one 8455 and of flavery, fubmiſſion, and miſery 
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on the other. The emperor is both legiſlator and 
judge, and, when he is in the humour, the execu- 
tioner too, of his people; the ſole heir of their 
poſſeſſions, of which he grants to the neareſt rela- 
tions as much as he thinks fit. Vet he allows a 
ſhadow of authority, in matters of religion, to the 
Mufti; and he graciouſly. permits his meaneſt ſub- 
| je to inſtitute a ſuit at law againſt himſelf, in 
which the plaintiff is, not only ſure to be nonſuited, 
but alſo to be cred.” in the moſt unavoidable 
- 


Muley Iſmael, emperor of Morocco, killed kh 
his own; hand, during the time he reigned, forty 
thouſand: of his ſubjects: yet he was in a very 
particular manner attached to juſtice, | One of his 
officers complained to him that his wife, when in 
ill-humour, had a cuſtom of pulling him by his 
beard ; and the emperor was ſfo- provoked at the 
impudence of this woman, that, in order to prevent 
her from again oftending the majeſty of his officer's 
countenance, he cauſed the hairs of his beard to be 
plucked out, one by one, by the roots. He once 
ſaw another of his officers on the road, driving a 
flock of ſheep before him: Whoſe ſheep are 
theſe ?”” interrogated the emperor ; the officer re- 
plied with the deepeſt reverence, Q Iſmael, 
ſon. of Elcheriff, of the feed of Haſſan, they are 
mine. R villain ?” aid the ſervant of the 
| ſk 
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Lord, as the emperor is ſtyled, « thine? I thought 
I was the only proprietor in my dominions :** and 
immediately, thruſting his lance through the heart 
of the unfortunate ſheep-driver, divided his flock 
among his guards. The only good deed that 
Muley Iſmael ſeems to have done in his life, was 
the deliverance of his empire from numerous bands 
of robbers ; but even this only good action bore the 
ſtamp of his ſanguinary character. He ordered the 
maſſacre of all the inhabitants, men, women, and 
children, of a wide extent of country, round every 
place where a robbery had been committed. When 
he gave audience to foreign miniſters, he was uſually 
on horſeback, in an open court; round him ftood 
his ſeveral officers barefooted, trembling, bowed to 
the ground, and, at every word he uttered, they re- 
peated in chorus, Great is the wiſdom of our. 
Lord, and the voice of our Lord is as the voice 
of an Angel from Heaven.” But their Lord never 
diſmiſſed an ambaſſador till he had given him ocu- 
lar demonſtration of his readineſs and dexterity 
in murdering ſome of his ſubjects; and this enter- 
tainment generally concluded the ceremonies of 
audience. 


Though all tyrants, it is true, do not act exactly 
like Muley Iſmael, yet they go upon the ſame prin- 
ciple, that their will is the only law. I ſhall ſpare 

* the —_ of citing examples of chriſtian 
princes, 
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princes, whoſe pleaſure ſtems rather to conſiſt in 
procreating their ſpecies, than in exterminating it; 
but who, in every other inſtance; are as lawleſs 
tranſgreſſors againſt humanity, but have not the 
candour to declare, what John Galeas Duke of 
Milan faid, that he extirpated the robbers that 


infeſted his territories, only in order to be the 
nenen 7 1 43 


But Afia is the quarter of the n 
| ranny is ever wakeful and ever predominant, deeply 
fixing the eternal principles of deſtruction, under 
the pretence of momentary advantage; granting but 
the wretched conſolation of tears and lamentations 
to the nations it devours, that the great and their 
inſtruments may live in plenty and ſecurity, who 

repay with intereſt, to the defenceleſs people, ' thoſe 
laſhes they receive from their lord. Property in 
land has been ſet aſide in Turkey, Perſia, and the 
Mogul empire: the governor of a province ſays, 
„Why ſhould not I be a wolf, for I am maſter of 
the ſheep- fold? The countryman ſays, « Where- 
fore ſhall I labour for a tyrant, who will tomorrow 
plunder me of what I have to-day earned by the 
ſweat of my brow ?” When the Turkiſh baſhaws 
travel, they are not content with eating the pea- 
- fants out of houſe and home, conſuming whatever 
is conſumable; but, when with their numerous at- 
tendants their bellies are well filled, they are uncon- 
ſcientious 
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ſcientious enough to exact a contribution in money, 


which they, call tooth- money, or an acknewledg - 

ment for the uſe af their teeth, which they have 
worn down by granting the farmer the honour of 
devouring his victuals. Hence the dreadful picture: 
travellers give us of the preſent ſituation of the 
Aſiatic ftates ;. hence they ſay, that the formerly 
ſo. happy Moſopotamia, bleſſed Paleſtine, and the 
admired plains of Antioch, are now almoſt as miſers 
able and as barren as the modern Campania of 
Rome; which is naked and deſolate, deſtitute of 
inhabitants, without incloſyres, without corn-fields, 

without a tree, without a buſh, without Roles; 
May vein even © hm, SY 


4 


The es the emperor of China is, in that 

civilized and praiſe-worthy country, abſolute and 
unlimited: he repreſents a ſort of deity ; and the 
veneration ſhewn towards him approaches near to 
adoration z, his diſcourſes are liſtened to as oracles, 
and his deciſions are followed as if they came im- 
mediately from the higheſt Heaven. In Perſia, the 
commands of the king are punctually executed, 
althongh his majeſty might happen to be drunk 
when he iſſued them. In Japan, it would be 
thought a derogation to the imperial dignity, if 
the emperor was to inflict any "PIO: tels 
than death. | 
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The viciſſitude of fortune is no where ſo great as 
under deſpotic governments. Perſian princes of the 
blood royal were compelled to become ſchool- 
maſters and uſhers; and Kouli Khan left many of 
his miniſters no other reſource for their daily bread. 
The great men at court are hourly deprived of their 


places at Conſtantinople; and the longeſt life of thoſe 


who are the moſt fortunate there, is nothing but a 
life of uncertainty, ſuſpicion, and fear. Under the 


laſt dynaſty in China, princes of the imperial blood 
were actually ſeen in the condition of porters, and 


only diſtinguiſhed from others of the ſame vocation 
by their belts and cords being of yellow filk, which 


colour is excluſively permitted to the Imperial family. 


A cane, in China, ſupplies the place of the law, 
The courts of juſtice of this great empire cauſe 
their paternal correftions, as they are called, to be 


adminiſtered in twenty hard blows, which people 


of rank muſt ſubmit to as well as the lower orders. 
The ſmalleſt overſight in words or geſtures is 
puniſhed with the baſtinado; and when the of. 


fender is ſufficiently cudgelled, he falls on his knees 


before the Judge, bows his forehead thrice to the 


ground, and gives thanks for the care taken for his 


inſtruction and amendment. 


The power of the e of China reſts, like 
that of all other tyrants, upon the daſtardy of his 
ſubjects; 
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ſubjects; their abjectneſs is ſo great, that ſlavery is 
not even thought diſgraceful. An opulent Tartar 
or Chineſe mandarin has many ſlaves in his ſervice, 
he himſelf is the ſlave of another greater court lord, 
and this laſt again the ſlave of the emperor. The 
Chineſe in chains have loſt every thing, even the 
wiſh of breaking them. 


Deſpotiſm is ſaid to have no where been ſo mild 
and moderate as in the kingdom of Tanjour, on 
the coaſt of Coromandel. Raguola Naicher, who 
occupied this throne in the laſt century, was ſo juſt 
and equitable that his memory is {till revered ; he 
took but two thirds of the fruits of the earth from 
his ſubjeQs, and in the night he cauſed ſearch to be 
made after ſuch as might ſtand in need of relief, 


A true republican muſt therefore neceſſarily be 
juſtly proud of a government under which he en- 
joys liberty and ſecurity, when he conſiders, that in 
the moral as well as the phyſical world there are 
large and ſmall piſmires, between whom there ex- 
iſts ſuch an inveterate and inborn hatred, that the 


great never reſt ell _y have exterminated the 
little « ones. 
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I 205 88 ood, * men are 1 fit 
to govern themſelves, and that their vanity ſubmits 
with. leſs reluctance to bene Amen, than 
the eee ee on bed. anden dl arc 
Thele are not the opinions ds in 5 00 | 
les on this head; but in, chis Chapter L ſhall, depart 
a good deal. from my om ideas, and offer in lieu 
of them, the abſeryations and: opinions of ſubjects 
of monarchical ſtates, in order to explain more 


clearly how ; that. farm. of eee aan can glevate 
he Neue 5 n eee Rag 11 | 


. Wan 


b dg ot wry dates, Lunderſiand, the 
ane of mind felt by a whole nation, when it 
finds itſelf peculiarly happy in the perſon of its 
ſovereign the power of doing . without limit- 
ation, the power of doing evil without the will, 
promiſes a golden age to the people as long as the 
vil of the monarch is directed by great and good 


views. 
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views. The glory of that empire, which in Europe 
moſt looks up to its king, will always be ſuperior to 
that of any other empire on earth, Ge long as Its | 
king is what he ought to be. 

The ſubjects of a monarchy are, in our times, by 
no means all abject creatures, unleſs by their abſurd 
cowardice they make themſelves ſo. We now ſee 
benevolent monarchs filling Eurgpean thrones, 
friends to the pacific virtues, to the arts and fei 
ences; fathers of their people, crowned citizens; 
and miniſters at their ſides, who equally deſerve a 
crown. The ancients had no idea of the temperate 
ſyſtem of our monarchies; their governments were 
either entirely republican, or entirely deſpotic. 
They did not know that the time would come 
when thoſe barbarous àges would be no mote; 
when a tyrant aſſumed an abſolute control over 
our thoughts and actions; and that the ſubject of 
a monarchy could be as much a citizen, as the 
citizen of the freeſt republican ſtate is a ſubject. 
They did not know that the time would come 
when the ame miglit be ſaid of limited monarchies, 
which they boaſted of in their republies, that not 
man but law was the ſovereign." ' They did not 

know that order; ſyſtem, and perſeveranee could 
exiſt under the ſhade of monarchicat power; that 


property might be ſecured, and that we may fit 


n nn and duly 
Dr attend 
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. attend to them; While all the arts flouriſh ound us; 


every thing excites to emulation; ind the ſovereign | 
may n ee e eee 
unong bis children. 15 | 0 


. 2 5 eefrain 
ſpirit of freedom can exiſt under a kingly govern= 
ment: - The fſpint of liberty of a Monteſquieu; 
a d' Alembert, an Helvetius, a Mably; s Chalotais, 
a Thomas, a Marmontel, and ſo many other French: 


men of the firſt rank in literature, is the greateſt | 


ſatire on the notion entertained by ſome reſpect- 
ing republics ; - and it tends to prove that monarchy 
produces ſometimes as great effects, and contributes 
2s much to univerſal. felicity as republicaniſm itſelf; 
All depends immediately upon the king in perſon, 
or upon his prime miniſter. We always fee that 
their manners have as much influence on liberty as 
dhe laws; that they can turn men into beaſts, and 
beafts into men; that they will have ſubjects when 
they love free fouls, and flaves when they prefer 
baſe and ſordid minds. The Duke of Choiſeul's 
name and memory will be cheriſhed by the lateſt 
poſterity; for he has required ſome of the beſt heads 


in France to examine the principles of his ad- . 


miniſtration, and to judge of its effects on the hap- 
pineſs or miſery of that great kingdom; and he has 
promiſed to avail himfelf of the lights they may fur- 
ith him for the improvement or alteration of his 
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ſyſtem. This frankneſs, ſo nobly courted in an ei- 
tire monarchical government, would in many a 
republic be thought a crime againſt the ſtate; while, 
on the contrary, it has already produced ſuch edicta 
at Verſailles as muſt greatly conduce to the augment- 
ation of the power and comſideration of France; 
if this ſyſtem' can be perſevered in, and the attacks 
of ſelf-intereſt, the moſt inimical motive that can 


exiſt to this kind of improvement, 3 
nnn Pre fi 500% 


4 


"Al the- faculties of the mind and of the FO | 
riſe into action under a wiſe monarch. In republics, - 
a phlegmatic indifferent-man is a good citizen, and 
ſuch are held the beſt for the intereſt of the ſtate: 
a man, whoſe talents are ſuperior to thoſe of the 
multitude, is dangerous; he would be a better, citizen 
if he were more a fool; his actions and motives a 
narrowly pried into by ſuſpicion as well as-jealouſy, 
and the nobleſt mind, therefore, often ſhrouds itſelf in 
obſcurity and lives in a painful inactiyity. But under 
the auſpices of an intelligent monarch, a wide field 
is opened for the exerciſe of the powers of the mind; 
where talents run the race of emulation, and mezit 
obtains the prize; where the character is ſtamped 
with greatneſs ; where genius unfolds itſelf; ,where 
wiſdom and virtue break through the gro 
, dare advance with unabaſhed. countęnagces: Where 
virtue. 18 bonoured, theye i t reſides. - Riches e 
Su 0 I deſpiſed, 
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deſpiſed, when nner to the moſt «inſignificant 


ade an 3 of an enlightened * He 
is the magnet which attracts the greateſt talents and a 
moſt; elevated virtues, the hand that faſhions. them. 
the breath that hnimates them, and the centre of 
their activity. The moſt comprehenſive faculties lie 
motionleſs and nee if not called, MINS 
ME tag oe WK 46. ES 4300340 
| 1 * not « thine. 8 9 
object to poſterity, elevated as it. were upon the 
ſhoulders of his people, if, he leaves. them undiſ· 
tinguiſhed beneath him. They together aſcend to 
the ſame. height, with the only difference, that the 
prince ſtands. at the head of a happy people, and 
the greatneſs of his name is written on every 
forehead · The glory of the monarch extends over 
his nation, and all thoſe great men who, by .their 
deſerts participate in this glory, though they glitter 
likewiſe for | themſelves, yet their luſtre is alſo re- 
flected on the enlightened monarch who knew. how 
to employ their talents, A king, therefore, who un - 
derſtands the'true art of government, concentrates 
the whole worth of his nation in himſelf, and his 
glory is inſeparable from. that of his people... 


It has been obſerved, that the art 3 
with honqur requires but one talent, and but one 
e —B 
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virtue is that of philatithropy, and the proper ap- 
plication of it is the taletit required. When-a-king 
is ſeriouſly and heartily inclined to do good, and 
employs with ſcrupulous diſcernment the moſt in- 
fallible means in his power to accompliſh this glori- 
ous purpoſe, the honour that ariſes to him from 
dis efforts only returns to its on ſource. A king, 
| who unites every part of his tertitories by the band. 
of confidence and love into one body, of which he 
is the ſoul, who encourages population and induſ- 
try, who promotes agricultare and trade, who 
awakens and rewards the arts, who calls talents 
into action and gives protection to virtue: ſuch a 
king accumulates in the lap of peace an immenſe 
| treaſure of glory, without its coſting his ſubjects 
à ſingle” tear or the world one drop of blood; 
an harveſt which is reaped by the hand which 
en i n ** by Nun n uns in called · 


7 0 N 
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Ie ever exiting Intimate SneRzoe) benen 
me glory of à monarelt and that of bis ſubjects, is 
dhe chief foundation of noble pride in monarchical 

© fates; every ſubject appropriates to himſelf a part 
of the glory of his ſovereign, and in the ſame man- 
ner, the ſovereign is irradiated "* that * 
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right ſenſes, to boaſt of it. The man who is in the 
ſervice of his king and his country, may carry arms 
in a good or in a bad cauſe; he may have reteiyed 
the ſword from the hand of juſtice or from that of 
ambition; he cares not why or wherefore; he is 

neither looked to as the author, the juſtifier, or b 
guarantee of the plan he carries into exgcution; 
his perſonal honour is ſeeured to him, and he is the 
more reſpected in proportion to the energy with 
which he executes his duty. An extraordinary 
ſtrengtk of mind; and talents of the firſt rate, may 
make him feel the miſery which they occaſion in the 
world, and may ſuppreſs the emotions oi pride; b 
but when the genius of war animates a royal breaſt, 

and far ſuperior to the furprizing diſcloſure! af na- 
tural powers, far ſuperior to the effefts of u ſpirt 
of contention, it is founded on juſtiae, then Sey 
feeling mind exalts itſelf wich the king; and is juſtly 
proud of a monarch" who, broiling in the mid-day 
ſun, and covered with duſt and „ n 
1 at ne; bak ww Jn pa Mr ag 


Of loch a king, his | ſubjetts will 8 
proud; who has paſſed the days of his vohth in 
ſolitude; who has ſhook hands with misfortune, in 
the years of pleaſure; and in the feafog'of tranquil 
. enjoyment has wr pie ig, f dr tt 
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Under ſuch s king, the genius of a nation will 
ai a new flight ; the arts and- ſciences will riſe 
into juſt eſtimation ; philoſophy will no more be 
pedantry; and even courtiers will become philoſo- 
phers, when the king deſpiſes that frivolouſneſs 
which, among the great, conſtitutes what they call 
high life; and which is excuſable in thoſe: ſhallow | 
_ harmleſs kings, who, ſeated on the throne, are tired 

with doing nothing. Liberty of opinion will pre- 
ſent am undaunted front; perſecuted virtue will 
find an afylum; and oppreſſed innocence, a ſhield; 
the ſpirit of perſecution will recoil through its own 
| ſkbterraneous- paſſages! to the dungeons of deſpair, 
and the imjured will be revenged, when, by an: in- 
| Poe eee yood fortung; ee united to 


"choſe vices rr are deſtructive of thy 8980 of 
man. Erery path to fare will be open to the 
people, wen the thonþrch treads each path before 
them ʒ and na nobler incentive to literary exertions 
can exiſt, than when the royal pen flows with 
genius and wit; when the hiſtory it traces is truth, 
and the pactry it prodludes is pregnant with thought 
and ſpirit. Favourites will becbme ſincere, and 
Politicians hunt. if he tears the maſk, of flattery 


cunning. ; Innocence Will never murmur againſt i Its 
judges, and juſtice and equity will ceaſe bleeding at 
every Pare, if the monarch ſhews his indignation © | 
* · 7 we = FT againſt 


from the face of falſehood, and that of policy from 
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againlt x the Pri of litigation, and forces it back to 


the hell it came from; leaving its encouragers and 
protectors, the lawyers and their dependants, to get 
their x 4 means or e. 


2 nA 


a4 


The ſubjects * — a king vill cheriſh the moſt 
juſtifiable pride, when he extends his regard as, well 
to the humbleſt among them as to his choiceſt 
friends 3 when he adopts every meaſure requiſite to 
enſure the meaneſt peaſant as much real happineſs 


as the higheſt peer; when his _ preſence fills the | 
court with the awe of majeſty, and the cottage. of | 


the labourer with 3 and content. 


The out. of FAA a — tl tame as 


army; when in war, he ſhares with his ſoldiers the | 


fatigues of a march, the inclemencies of the ſeaſon, 


and the want of all conveniencies, and often of the | 


neceſſaries of life; when he ſmiles with complacen 


cy on their bands as they paſs in review before him; 


when he mixes in the middle of them, cordially 
prefles their rough hands, and inſpires, their ſouls 


with the ſame heroic. hilarity he himielt: f eels ; at che 


ſight of them ; when he goes. into their; ten us 9 85 
converſes with eaſe and ee ae 
merry, tenderly with the unhappy; anf ring oh 5 th 
ſympathy after their, wounds, and 1 105 
of them; ſtriving to conquer th 


eg, and ſupporting the 1 
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even in death; when within ſight of the enemy: 
by a penetrating and quick glance of all that is 
neeeſſary to the ſucceſs of a comprehenſive and well 
combined plan, he regulates the preſent by his ex- 
perience of the paſt ; always can ſeize the fleeting, 
the deciſive moment of advantage, and preſfing for. 
ward at the head of his troops, 'carrying-the banner. 
of death before him, in the very heat of the battle, 
| furrounded by innumerable and imminent dangers 
und fighting in the thickeſt throngs of-the enemy, 
can with an unſhaken preſence of mind, obſerve at 
ene glance both danger and deliverance... 


The ſubjec̃ts of ſuch a king will with j * in the 
middle of numerous and impending perils, look 
forward to the day on which his glory will be firm: 
ly eſtabliſhed ; when they behold the moſt powerful 
and warlike nations, and who are the beſt appoint- 
ed to ſtrive for the empire of the world, riſe up 
againſt him; their country attacked on all Tides, 


_ nearly over-rufi by i its enemies, and maken to its 


Very foundations: their monarch, long unacquainted 


with reſt and eaſe, in order to procure theſe com- 

forts to his ſubjeQs, watching many a tedious | 
vight, while protected and ſecured by his plans and 

3 ns, they lie in ſoft and undiſturbed repoſe; 


= when they ſee him, ever more ſudden than danger, 


ant than artifice, impetuous and irreſiſt- 
Bir WO Win of (eas flying with his ſac- | 


cour 
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cour from one province to ungther, and delivering 
innocence from deſtruction and rapine, wherever 
they appear; when, by his unheurd-of exploits, he 
extorts admiration as well from his noble - minded 
enemies as from his moſt gealous friends, and ats 
tracts the eyes of the whole world; When he in 


powerful and deeifrve exertiotis, fometirizes 
hort of his aim, ſometimes regeiying i 
recoil of his blow; not following eireumſtunces, but 
bending them to his purpoſe; not removing obſtacles; 
but over: leaping them; and ever greateſt where ke hay 
to redreſs a fault; when, vanquiſhed, ſometimes by 
nature, ſometimes by numbers, {oimetimes By Heroes 
he has formed and taught to conquer, he ever know 
how to pluck deliverance from danger, and redętap- 
tion from the brink of a precipice; when every miſ- 


fortune is but the never failing forerunner of a great _ 


and ſurpriſing effort of courage and prudence; when 
his lofſes lead him ta new victories, and reſembling 


nothing but himſelf, great and unexampled both in 


proſperity and calamity, he now triumphs over his 
enemies, and now over his ka ms ned | 


Every patriotic ul will more than ever FIN for | 
him, when, over the widely extended graves of the 
victors and the vanquiſhed, the wearied world ſhall re. 
echo with the joyful ſound of peace, and the monarch; 


greater even than | in war, ſhall, on the RE day 3 


517 


quick, vigorous, eager, and impreſſive, often making 
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his return to his royal city, ſteal away from the loud 
acclamations and heart · felt exultations and bleſſings 
of the multitude, to viſit in ſolitude a neighbouring 
field of battle, and calling the adjacent peaſantry 
around bim, ſhall enquire with ſolicitude and 


ber of cattle they now have, and the loſſes they have 
| ſuſtained by the operations of war ;, and alleviating, 
by every means in his power, the diſtreſſes they have 
undergone, ſhall at night, diſdaining the offenfive. 
 Hompaf.atriumpbal.onjrys: return to en _ 
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REFLECTIONS ON $0ME ADVANTAGES . AND Dibabvan 
Tracks OF NATIONAL PRIDE, AS FOUNDED uren * 

, REAL EXCELLENCIES. . 

1 7 


I 4 


1 AM aware that many pointed, farcaſtical remarks, 
occurring in this treatiſe, will have called down upon 
my head the bittereſt execrations of wounded pride, 
which will have invoked heaven and earth, fire 
and water, hell and the devil, and all: their con- 
comitants and dependants, to revenge its ideal 
wrong; and I muſt ſtill humbly ſolicit my pardon, 
for the wholeſome but galling truths which Ay 
now and then be found in this 00 . 


An 0 of heart, repaſing on a real and bud 
foundation, is certainly of great utility in ſome 
caſes, and is even ſanctioned and approved of by re- 
ligion. Although we cannot boaſt of our. merits 
before God, yet religion inſpiring us with the ſenſe 
of che greatneſs of our deſtination, and the means 
by which it may be attained, exalts our whole ſoul; 


while Divine e and mercy infuſe into us 
ſteady 
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ſteady confidence and renovated powers, to appre- 
ciate and depend upon our own exertions, never 
leaving ys to ſink under the weakneſſes of human 
nature. Humilſty of heart ran very well exiſt with 
perſeyerance, reſolution, elevation of ſoul, and, in 
general, with every conſequence of : a cheerful « con- 
ſGouſneſs of our ood qualities | and ' perfeRtions 
provided \ We never Toll 6 ſight of f our _dependance on 
God, and the conſideration that he is the mediate 
or immediate ſource of every good. A certain de- 
| gree of lelf. ſatisfaction too often, indeed, appears 
«rough the veif of binrillicy}® but real hurility 
Woes not require of us to deny the good tre really 
poſfels, or to prize it at a lower rate than it in 
Tact deferves ; ſo that religion, far from condemn. 
thy a noble elevation” of heart, is rather” à ſtable 
foundation for it, ſite it does not require the know- 
tedge of ourſelves, only for the purpoſe of ſubdu- 
ing our vain glory, but for that of making us leu 
ble f tie faculties and advantages we have received 
from the Creator, and, exciting us to employ them 


Fn a mantter fultable to his gory and our oun hae | 


Fe | 
* 
5 * 
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A confidence in theſe faculties and ranked, 
and the firm belief in eternal truth atid juſtice 
arifing therefrom,” produces à ſtrength” and con- 
ſtancy of ſoul which repels the ruling abiiſes and 
Wa of a country; a courage to withſtand an 

D it univerſal 
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univerſal hatred, and out of reſpect for dem 
ſet at nought the opinions of the _— n "F723 


Thie confidence in one's own reſources begets 
that aſpiring ſentiment of ſuperiority, without 
which a man eannot attempt any noble deed; de- 
prived of this confidence, the braveſt man finks into 
a ſtate of dulneſs and inactivity, by which. his foul 
is fettered and debaſed as in a narrow priſon, where 
it ſhould; ſeem to be endowed with power only to 
endure, where the heavy load of calamity wholly 
preſſes · down: the heart, where every duty is a 
burden, the leaſt labour dreaded, and every future 
proſpe& gloomy and cheetleſs. Every path to fame 
and honour is inacceſſible to him, and his. ſpirix Les 
motionleſs and dejected, like the hardy polar nayiga- 
tor, who finds himſelf hemmed in and ſurtounded on 
eyery ſide by a vaſt continent of ice. He arrives at 
nothing, for he aſpires to nothing; and he aſpires 
not, becauſe he is diffident of his faculties, For this 
reaſon, we often ſee people of much lower merit, 
the foremoſt in the road to fortune, only becauſe 
their OI is more enterpriſing and undaunted. 

7 Ka C163 

1 18 ali this "4 Aang and too lom opin- 
ion of ourſelves, that one man becomes the flaye of | 
another. - Hee, with heartfelt ſorrow, men of ment 
fall into the extremeſt ſelf-contempt, with regard i 


ven Es on whom, n :ometimes their 
W tune 
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tune depends; ; but who do not even require is 
— i | | a 4.4 


I hare often Heard a language held which i is 
called Humility; but is in fact, abjectneſs of mind; 
whieh, for the ſake of a livelihood hardly earned, 
vr for an ill-requited ſervice, ſets à great man in the 
place of a delty, and would only be worthy of an 
Algerine ſlave, crouching before his Dey. Such 
language penetrates my very ſoul, as it debaſes 
kuman nature itſelf; beſides, more true reſpect is 
ever ſhewn to greatneſs, When we ſpeak our ſentiments 
freely and nobly. Whoever falls into the fault, either 
In reality ot in appearance, to eſteem himſelf leſs than 
he ought to do, becomes the flave of every one 
who chuſes to make him ſo. The fear of loſing his 
daily bread deprives his ſoul of all its energy, 
fwells every guinca to a mountain's ſize, and ſtamps 
every expreſſion with the character of the - moſt 
eringing ſervitude, unleſs a man be uncongquerably 
attached to his native liberty. With thoſe who are 
ſo miſerably dependant on the ſmiles of the great 
for temporary ſuſtenance, the opinion of their own 
meanneſſ ſwallows up all ideas of the innate dignity 
of human nature, of nobility of ſentiment, of ſelf- 
cbnfidence, and of their competence to judge fot 
themſelves concerning what is right or wrong; they, 
at laſt, in reality, turn the heads of thoſe otherwiſe 


good- -nafured nobles, by ever crouching der 
them 


* 
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chem as before the throne of a tyrant, and by look- 
ing up to them with the ſame fearful and forrow- 
ful cquntenance- as a friar does to his n under 
"RM SISA un * has Os Hints 
heart ef l 12% 3. . af ENGL, 
* * this e too a opinion of them. 
ſelves, men. the ſlaves of. their paſſions 
and unfaithful to the -purpoſes of their creation. 
More confidence in their on powers would prove 
to them, that it is poſſible to be virtuous amidſt 
temptation, and that they may tiſe from the faſcina- 
ting couch of luxury and pleaſure triumphant over 
both. Were the Aſcetics endowed with this cum 
fidence, they need not uſe ſuch exertions. to deſtroy 
* match at wien love takes ue % La ud 
Al a Nn 
| We A unfaithful to the purpoſes of our 
creation when we do not poſſeſs thoſe fold? prin- 
ciples which hardens us againſt ſuffering. Every 


man of underſtanding is of no uſe to ſociety, if, 


in a joyleſs retirement of the world, he has not 
learned to bear with all that can wound the finer 
ſentiments, diſſipate or oppoſe the foftneis-of: hu- 
manity, and pierce the tenderneſs of heart ariſuig 
from it. He ceaſes to exert his faculties, when he 


daily. ſees people around him, who do not know 


that their underſtanding and taſte may be.improved 
and ſharpengd;.by. a thouſand things whose names 
they are even ignorant of; and, ho: df courlt 
v1 A Nh | begrtily 
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heartily hate the commanding influence of inde: - 
ſtanding and taſte. He ſhatches at momentary 
joys, and unnerues all the powers of his ſoul, to be 
admitted into their ſociety: He oppoſes the opis 
nions of no man, let them be ever ſo abſurd. He 


pretends not to correct any prejudice or error, de: 
termined, as Triſtram Shandy very juſtly ſays to 
his mule, ee tee, eee eng Ip 
Me ga e 16 9s rl N 


Except within the 5 boinds of re. 
gion, it is impoſſible to find # more powerful fup- 
port under misfortune than in a reaſonable ſelf. 
eſteem. - Let a worthy man, when perſecuted and 
diſgraced, only aſk himſelf, who. are they who are 
always planning my deſtruction, who openly deſpiſe 
me, abuſe, calumniate; and ſcoff at me? Are they 
not; to a man, fools and blockheads ? and ſuch peo- 
ple can be as little friends to enlightened minds, as 
thieves are to honeſty : hence it is an honour to be 
nn object of their abuſe; Every man of fenſe ſhould 
adhere to theſe ſentiments ; he ſhould be conſcious 
that be is above meddling with this inſe& tribe. 
But if be has repelled their attacks, and ſees that 
Lander naw only dares whiſper its malice, and dart 
its venom behind his back, he will ſmile at its vain 
efforts, and think theſe people are heavily loaden 
with ſpite, and muſt PE. * at all events, o 
link under it, b 
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A ** on good fortune, or chat extraordinary 
concurrence of events we do not foreſee, ſupports 
a man in imminent danger; elevates his foul, and 
lefſens that dread which he otherwiſe would feel in 
his mind, when about to execute ſome great achieve- 
ment, he ſees and weighs the difficulties - and 
dangers he has to encounter. This reliance on his 
good fortune produced that noble preſumption 
which Cæſar, when yet but young, ſhewed during 
his impriſonment in the ifland - of Pharmacuſa 
among the pirates of Cilicia; who were then, by 
reaſon of their large ſhips and numerous fleets, 
maſters of the ſea, and, at the ſame time, men of 
the moſt ſanguinary character. Cæſar ſent all his 
attendants to the adjacent towns to collect money 
for his ranſom, and ſtayed, - accompanied only by 
his phyſician and two ſeryants, with theſe barbarians, 
whom he treated with great contempt ; often, when 
he went to reſt, he ordered them to be ſilent, 
and not to diſturb his fleep. The Cilicians required 
twenty talents for his ranſom, and Cæſar laughing 
at them, as if they did not know what a valuable 
Priſoner: they had, promiſed them fifty: he con- 
tinued perfectly | eaſy and intrepid for near fix 
weeks, jeſting and diverting himſelf with theſe rude 
_ outlaws.; - he. compoſed diſcourſes and poems, 
which he read to them, and called ſuch” as were 
not affected by them barbarians and idedts: he 
went ſo far, as often to "oe them, with a laugh- 
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ſtanding and taſte. He ſhatches at momentary 
joys, and unnerves all the powers of his ſoul, to be 
admitted into their ſociety: He oppoſes the opiz 
nions of no man, let them be ever ſo abſurd. He 
pretends not to correct àny prejudice or error, de: 
termined, as Triſtram Shandy very juſtly ſays to 


his mule, * never 10 argue a point with wy one 
of that family 2s long as he lives. 


Except within the 3 bounds of re- 
den, it is impoſſible to find a more powerful ſup- 
port under misfortune than in a reaſonable ſelf. 
eſteem. . Let, a worthy man, when perſecuted and 
diſgraced, only aſk himſelf, who are they who are 


always planning my deſtruction, who openly deſpiſe 


me, abuſe, calumniate, and ſcoff at me? Are they 
not; to a man, fools and blockheads ? and ſuch peo- 
ple can be as little friends to enlightened minds, as 


thieves are to honeſty : hence it is an honour to be 


an object of their abuſe. Every man of fenſe ſhould 
adhere to theſe ſentiments ; he ſhould be conſcious 


that he is above meddling with this inſect tribe. 


But if be has repelled their attacks, and ſees that 
Lander now only dares whiſper its malice, and dart 
its venom behind his back, he will ſmile at its vain 
efforts, and think theſe people are heavily loaden 
with ſpite, and muft AGE» it at all events, of 
fink under it 
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A reliance on good fortune, or that extraordinary 
concurrence of events we do not foreſee, ſupports 
a man in imminent danger; elevates his foul, and 
lefſens that dread which he otherwiſe would feel in 
his mind, when about to execute ſome great achieve- 
ment, he ſees and weighs the difficulties and 
dangers he has to encounter. This reliance on his 
good fortune produced that noble preſumption 
which Czfar, when yet but young, ſhewed during 
his impriſonment in the iſland of Pharmacuſa 
among the pirates of Cilicia; who were then, by 
reaſon of their large ſhips and numerous fleets, 
maſters of the ſea, and, at the ſame time, men of 
the moſt ſanguinary character. Cæſar ſent all his 
attendants to the adjacent towns to collect money 
for his ranſom, and ſtayed, - accompanied only by 
his phyſician and two ſervants, with theſe barbarians, 
whom he treated with great contempt ; often, when 
he went to reſt, he ordered them to be ſilent, 
and not to diſturb his ſleep. The Cilicians required 
twenty talents for his ranſom, and Cæſar laughing 
at them, as if they did not know what a valuable- 
priſoner they had, promiſed them fifty: he con- 
tinued perfectly eaſy and intrepid for near ſix 
weeks, jeſting and diverting himſelf with theſe rude 
outlaws; he compoſed diſcourſes and poems, 
which he read to them, and called ſuch as were 
not affected by them barbarians and | idedts 7 he 
went ſo far, as often to aſſure them, with a laugh- 
. y Th . 85 ing 
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ing countenance, that he would haye them all 
hanged ; and, in fact, he had hardly regained his 
freedom, before, taking ſome ſhips which he found 
in the harbour of Melitum, he directly attacked 
theſe pirates cloſe to Pharmacuſa, took the greateſt 
part of them priſoners, and condemned them to be 
crucified. This ſame rehance on his good fortune 
cauſed in this ſame Czfar the memorable inſtance 
of intrepidity he ſhewed a few days before the bat- 
tle of Pharſalia ; when, diſguiſed in the habit of a 
flave, he went in a little bark to meet the fleet of 
Anthony, which was not come up: a violent tem- 
peſt aroſe, and threatened immediately to over- 
whelm them in the waves, when Cæſar, taking the 
trembling and deſponding pilot by the hand, ſaid, 
Courage man! you carry Cæſar and his for- 
tunes.” Columbus conjectured that a new world 
might be diſcovered, and perſevering in his good 
fortune, he diſcovered America. 


One man thinks himſelf born to misfortune, 
another to happineſs ; juſt as a gameſter plays very 
badly the remainder of an evening, becauſe he had 
begun by playing unluckily: the firſt, always deter- 
red by fear and irreſolution, never riſks any thing, 
and will, therefore, certainly always remain in 
poverty, and at the ſame time his irreſolution will 


Ls 


make him an object of contempt and pity to others. 


The latter is fortunate, becauſe he ventures as 
2 much 


* 


* 
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much as may be without temerity, and a bright 
day-break of good fortune immediately kindles in 
his breaſt a higher degree of hope, which we call 
confidence, and procures him the eſteem and re- 
ſpect of others. Confidence in one's ſelf pro- 
duces the power even of reſiſting time; an emu- 
lation of one's ſelf, to ſurpabs, by new deeds, our 
former ones, and to eclipſe, by greater merits, thoſe 
which are already acknowledged to belong 1 to us; 
perſevering in our career of fortune, till we over- 
take the fickle goddeſs, But the greateſt minds 
are thaſe who, convinced of the viciſſitude of 
human affairs, are never over: bearing in proſperity, 
nor caſt down in adverſity. 


Hence it appears, that à noble ſelf-eſteem actually 
gives us the power to exalt ourſelyes above the 
weakneſs of human nature, to exert our talents i in 
| praiſe-worthy enterpriſes, never to yield to the 
ſpirit of flavery, never to be ſlaves of vice, to obey 
the dictates of our conſcience, to ſmile under miſ- 
fortune, and to rely ypon ſeeing better days. 


It is of infinite conſequence' that this exaltation 
of human nature, this confidence in our powers, 
ſhould be imprinted in the boſom in the earlieſt 
period of life. Young minds muſt be animated 
with the love of what. i is good, noble, and great : 
virtue muſt be depifted to them in ſtriking ex- 

Q2 amples 
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amples to make them love virtue; we mult inſpire 
them with a high opinion of their faculties, that they 
may venture to become virtuous and good ; always 
teach them by repreſentation, impreſs. them with 
the value of great deeds, by ſpeaking pictures, and 
encourage them to imitate what they ſee exhibited 
by ſenſible objects. Lavater's national ſongs, and 
Solomon Hirzel's hiſtorical views of the Swiſs con- 
federacy, are put into the hands of our Helvetian 
youth; theſe preſent them with a picture of thoſe 
times, when nobleneſs of ſoul was prized above 
every thing; when virtuous manners found univer- 
ſal eſteem, and heroic virtues, univerſal renown. 
In youth, we are capable of catching that bright 
flame which glowed in the heroes of former times, 
and of indulging the noble wiſh of gathering laurels 
in the very places where our worthy anceſtors reaped 
a glorious harveſt of them. The repreſentation of 
noble achievements, and the hiſtory of virtuous 
actions, have an electrical effect upon the pliant 
ſtem of youth; they inſpire the ſoul with admira- 


tion, and render the young men emulous of theſe 
a . 


Great hiſtorical events, expreſſively delineated 
and conveyed to the heart in glowing colours, 
the lives of famous men, ſuch as thoſe by Plutarch, 
and Caſper Hirzel, and the Poems of Geſner, 
im pre with the noble and indelible marks of 
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nature, have, therefore, aſtoniſhing effects on the 
minds of youth. I heard my ſon once, in his fifth 
year, aſk his mother, who preſſed him to her mater- 
nal boſom, while ſhe explained to him Plutarch's 
lives, Will my life, too, be written?” Every child, 
nobly born, however poor his parents may be, will 
deſire to be great; when his heart is completely 
touched with the genius or virtues of great men, the 
ſame virtues will germinate in his young mind, and 
he will burn with impatience to fill, with regard to 
poſterity, the ſame poſt of honour which thoſe 
eminent men have filled before him with ſuch wiſ- 
tinguiſhed ſplendour. This defire of emulation 
will frequently burſt into tears, which every father 
ought to reward. by the fondeſt embraces, 


Themiſtocles was very young when the Greeks 
vanquiſhed the Perſians at Marathon, and hearing 
| Miltiades, to whom they owed that victory con- 
tinually extolled, he became quite ſilent and pen- 
ſive, and avoided all juvenile diverſions ; his friends 


aſked him the reaſon of this change, and this noble 


youth anſwered, the trophies of Miltiades will not 
let me ſleep.“ Thucydides, the hiſtorian, burſt 
into tears when he heard, in his early youth, Hero- 
dotus publicly read his hiſtory amidſt the univer- 
ſal applauſe of all Greece in the city of Olympia. 
Zeno exhorted thoſe who looked upon the ſerious 
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and contemplative countenance of Pericles, as a | 
proof 
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proof of his infufferable arrogance, to be animated 
with the fame pride, in order to be inflamed with 
the fame love of the great and good, and that they 
might be inſenfibly accuſtomed to the imitation of 
his virtues. ' Demoſthenes was, when a boy, fo 
ſtruck with the renown which Calliſtrates acquired 
by pleading, that, captivated by the ſublime power 
aof eloquence, he immediately embraced the prin- 
ciples of Zeno, and retired into ſolitude, abandoning 
every other ſtudy for that of rhetoric, to which he 
entirely devoted hittiſelf. Homer was the author 
of much herciſt among the Greeks, as well as the 
father of poetry; it is well known how eagerly 
Dane read his ſublime productions. When 
Cæſar was reading the hiſtory of that conqueror, 
during his reſidence in Spain, he ſhed tears, be- 
caufe Alexander was at the ſame age fo great, and 
Cætſar yet fo inſignificant; not indeed, virtuous tears, 
but thoſe of ambition, which was the ruling paſſion + 
of this future deſtroyer of Roman liberty ; as plain- 
hH appeared, when in paſſing through a paltry in- 
ſignificant village, he ſaid, „ would rather be the 
firſt man here, than the fecond in Rome.“ 


Theſe impreſſions on the minds of youth, con- 
ſtantly repeated, ſtrengthen the ſoul, multiply its 
fprings, make every thing Teem attainable to them, 
and ſtrongly excite that noble deſire of fame Which 
always is productive of great actions when it is ac- 

companied 
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companied by virtue; while, on the other hand, an 
utter inſenſibility towards the inſtances of nobleneſs 
of ſoul or ſuperior merit, which we meet with in hiſ- 
tory, is the ſureſt preſage that the youth on whom 
they make no impreſſion, will never be capable of 
any thing great. The Spartans underſtood per- 
fectly how to raiſe in their children this noble thirſt 
of honour; à reproach was the moſt poignant 
puniſhment they could inflict; and a commendation | 
was a rapturous reward; whoever ſhewed himſelf 

indifferent and unmoved by either the one or the 
other, was deſpiſed at Sparta as a mean, little mind, 
unadapted to the exerciſe of any virtue. It is on 
this principle that, very lately, a French miniſter of 
ſtate, the Duke of Choiſeul, has commanded a man 
of learning, who poſſeſſes the feelings of a citizen 
and the penetration of a ſtateſman, to make a col- 
lection of the ſine ſayings and actions of French 
officers and ſoldiers, for the uſe of the military 
ſchool at Paris; and certainly this will be the beſt 
book that can be put into the hands of a young 
French ſoldier. 


All theſe reflections, taken collectively, lead to 
the concluſion of the great conſequence to a nation, 
of a noble ſelf-eſteem, and of the important advan- 
tage reſulting from it, owing to the cloſe con- 
nection between a proper national * and the 
love of one's country. 

n When 
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companied by virtue; while, on the other hand, an 
utter inſenſibility towards the inſtances of nobleneſs 
of ſoul or ſuperior merit, which we meet with in hiſ- 
tory, is the ſureſt prefage that the youth on whom 
they make no impreſſion, will never be capable of 
any thing great. The Spartans underſtood per- 
fectly how to raiſe in their children this noble thirſt 
of. honour; -a reproach was the moſt poignant 
puniſhment they could inflict; and a commendation | 
was a rapturous reward; whoever ſhewed himſelf 

indifferent and unmoved by either. the one or the 
other, was deſpiſed at Sparta as a mean, little mind, 
unadapted to the exerciſe of any virtue. It is on 
this principle that, very-lately, a French. miniſter of 
ſtate, the Duke of Choiſeul, has-commanded a man 
of learning, ho poſleſſes the feelings of a citizen 
and the penetration of a ſtateſman, to make a col- 
lection of the fine ſayings and actions of French 
' officers and ſoldiers, for the uſe of the military 
ſchool at Paris; and certainly this will be the beſt 
book that can be put into the hands of a young 
French ſoldier. 


All theſe reflections, taken collectively, lead to 
the concluſion of the great conſequence to a nation, 
of a noble ſelf-eſteem, and of the important advan- 

tage reſulting from it, owing to the cloſe con- 
nection between a proper national "_ and the 
love of one's country. yrs 
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When the example of one ſingle man, taken 
out of a whole ſeries of hiſtorical relations, is ſuf. 
ficient to animate our hearts with ſuch noble ſenti- 
ments, how much more muſt the accumulated-ex 
amples of whole nations work upon our minds ? 
Great actions, in war or in the internal government 
of a commonwealth, fill our boſoms with admira- 
tion of them and of our country, penetrating us 
with the inmoſt veneration for thoſe men who were 
ſenſible of the pleaſure of dying for their country; 
who did not withdraw from ſerving it, though their 
expectations were defeated, though their diſguſt was 
ever ſg much awakened, their feelings hurt, and 
their whole lives embittered by the ſharpeſt ſtings 
of envy and malice, which they magnanimouſly bore 
for the honour of virtue and of their country's 
rights. It is for ſuch men, that the reverence of a 
nation muſt be excited, in order to beget in it a due 
reſpect for itſelf, which alone is able . 

celebrated. 


 - The pride ariſing from the merits of fuch men 
gives a nation a juſt claim to immortality, when 
theſe great examples deſcending to poſterity, un- 
adulterated by tradition, are admired and emulated. 
Hence came that great and noble energy of ſoul 
and thought, with which the whole nation wWas 
animated, both among the Grecians and the Ro- 


mans. The love of their country was interwoven 
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in their religion, in their conſtitution, and in their 
manners; Their Country” was the ſoul of ſocie- 
ty, the univerſal topic of converſation, the word of 
battle, the ſound to rally by, the ſhout of victory in 
their bloody wars; it was the muſic that charmed 
them in private life, the ſinew of their actions; it 
inflamed their poets, their orators, and their ſena- 
tors; it reſounded from the ſtage, in the forum, in 
all their public aſſemblies ; it was brought home to 
the inmoſt ſouls. of their poſterity, by the public 
monuments erected to its honour. But in modern 
times, we often ſee whole nations devoid of this 
vivifying ſentiment ; the love of their country has 
been transferred to the inhabitants of more than 
one monarchy, and in more than one republic it 
ſeems to be ed as an . * 


- While whole nations placed their honour in 
| liberty, and this in nothing but a noble manner of 
thinking, the love of their country was the deareſt 
ſentiment of their ſouls. Stronger than ſelf-love, 
full of ſoftneſs, lovelineſs, and harmony; the love 
of their country included all that could touch the 
heart and elevate the ſoul; it deprived death of its 
ſting, and luxury of its votaries: the generous flame 
burned in every boſom, every heart glowed for its 
country. Hardened to ſuffering, inſenſible to their 
own inconvenience, and proportionably more zea- 
lous for the happineſs of all, * were deſirous of 

nothing 
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nothing but what might tend to ſerve their country ; 
preferring even its honour to that of their own in- 
dividual progenitors and the general good to pri- 
vate advantage; they thought themſelves ſufficiently 
happy and honoured, if the republic was happy and 
honoured. They laid afide their private animoſities 
and jealouſies, and laboured to promote the glory 
and intereſt of their greateſt competitors, when the 
public good ſeemed to require it. If injured by 
their country, they readily forgot its poignant in- 
gratitude, and ſerved it even while ſmarting under 
its ſting; they ſubmitted to its caprices, as a dutiful 
child ſubmits to the ſplenetic humour of its parent. 
Under every kind of hardſhip they remained ſteadily 
and warmly attached to their country, and endea- 
voured to conceal their own ſufferings from them- 
ſelves, by fixing all their attention upon the public 
welfare. They broke aſunder, before the altar of 
their country, the bands of affection, love, and 
tenderneſs, towards parents, children, wives, and 
relations; they tore themſelves away from every 
thing that could keep them back in effeminate in- 
dolence; they were deaf to the voice of relation- 
ſhip and love, and only liſtened to that of their 
country; they heard in the moſt fearful ſounds of 
war and arms, nothing but the thanks of their 
country on their return; they never enquired after 
the number of their enemies, but where they were. 


Tach advanced with intrepidity to the poſt of 


honour, 
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honour, which perhaps had been the grave of his 
gallant anceſtors at forme former period; each 
preſſed forward to affiſt in forming a rampart for 
their defenceleſs fellow citizens, contented if, by his 
fall, he could give occaſion to another to advance to 
the ſame glorious death on the ſame ſpot; for, it 
was not the flain who were lamented, but thoſe who 
ingloriouſly ſurvived. 


Hipperides, the orator, bit his own tongue off 
when on the rack, in order to. prevent the greatneſs 
of the torture, in which he died, from forcing: him 
to _ his country to Antipater. 

Pedaretes had not the good fortune to be choſen 
among the three hundred men who enjoyed in 
Sparta a diſtinguiſhed rank: and he went home 
perfectly contented, ſaying, I am uncommonl7 
happy that Sparta enen three hundred men of 
greater merit than myſelf. 


Before the battle of Marathon, the Athenians 
elected ten generals, who were inveſted, each in his 
turn, with the ſupreme command. The day ap- 
proaching when it belonged to Ariſtides to aſſume 
it, be generouſly yielded his authority to the ap- 
proved valour and experience of Miltiades. The 
other generals followed the illuſtrious example, 
facrificing the dictates of private ambition to the 

intereſt 
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intereſt and glory of their country; and the com- 
mander in chief thus enjoyed an opportunity of 
exerting, uncontrolled, the utmoſt vigour of his 
genius. 

Gapon, when baniſhed by the Oſtraciſm from 

Athens, joined the army of the Athenians when 
| they were about joining battle with the Lacede- 
monians, who had always been his friends, and 
with whom he was accuſed of carrying on a ſecret 
and - traiterous correſpondence. But his enemies 
of the popular faction procured an order. of the 
council, forbidding him to be preſent at the battle; 
he retired accordingly, but conjured his friends, 
who were likewiſe ſuſpected of favouring the ene- 
my, to prove his and their innocence by deeds; 
and they, placing Cimon's armour in the middle 
of their little batallion, fought and died in his 
ſtead for cheir country. 


The oath which every young Athenian was 
obliged to take, on the completion of his twentieth 
year, when he was admitted among the number of 
citizens, was in the following form : © T will never 
diſgrace myſelf in war; I will never ſeek to fave 
my life, by an ignominious flight; I will fight for 
my country to the laſt drop of my blood, in the 
ranks of my fellow citizens, or alone if circum- 


ſtances require it; I will devote all the days of my 
| ; life 
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life to the ſervice of my country ; and Agraules, 
Mars, and Jupiter bear witneſs of my ſincerity. ? 


Thraſybulus, who, after the Peloponeſian war, 
delivered his country from the power of the thirty 
tyrants, animated his fellow- citizens and fellow- 
ſoldiers with theſe words: Let us fight like men, 
who can only by victory recover our properties, 
our families, and our country; let every individual 
among us conduct hit. ſelf in ſuch a manner as, 
without preſumption, to think he owes thoſe great 
advantages, together with the honour of victory, to 
his own arm and his own courage : he that outlives 
this day, and ſees old age; he that can behold the 
completion of his renown and his deliveranc&;ill | 
be happy; but he who ſhall be liberated from Hu 
bands by death, will be no leſs happy, for no monu-. 


ment is ſo glorious as the memorial of having died 
for one's country.” | | 


The Lacedemonians were often unfortunate in 
their ſecond war with the Meſſenians: the courage 
of this warlike people began to ſink, and the repub- 
lic thought itſelf near deſtruction. The Delphian 
oracle propoſed the' humiliating expedient to the 
Lacedemonians, to requeſt a-man from the Athe- 
nians to aſſiſt them in this dangerous criſis, and who 
might ſupport them by his counſel and talents. 
Athens ſent them, in deriſion, the poet Tyrteus: 

| | | | the 
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the Lacedemonians, however, received him as the 
ſacred meſſenger of the 'divinity ; yet they were 
again defeated. three times ſucceſſively, and pre- 
pared to return to Sparta. Tyrteus oppoſed this 
diſhonourable determination with all his power, 
and laboured inceflantly by his ſongs, filled -with 
the moſt ardent glow of patriotiſm, to rekindle 
the depreſſed courage of the Spartan troops; 
he ſoon ſucceeded in regenerating in every heart 
the love of its country and che contempt of death; 
their valour reſumed its, Activity: they attacked the 
victorious Meſſenians with an enthuſiaſtic proweſs, 
and were vitoxious in their turn. | 


Epaminondas lay ſtretched on the ground, and 
ortally wounded in the breaſt by a ſpear ; but he 
vas only uneaſy for the fate of his arms and the 
event of the battle. As ſoon as his ſhield was 
ſhewn him, and he was affured that the Thebans 
had gained the victory, he turned himſelf with a 
quiet and chearful countenance to the byſtanders 
and ſaid, My friends, do not look on this day as 
the laſt of my lite, but as the firſt of my happineſs 
and of the completion of my glory; I leave my 

country victorious, the proud Spartans humbled, 
and Greece emancipated from ſervitude ;*” then 
drawing the ſteel out of his wound, he expire 


without a groan, 


After 
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After the unfortunate battle of Leuctra, the Spartan 
mothers, whoſe ſons had died on the field of battle, 
joyfully went to the temple, crowned with garlands 
of flowers, to thank the gods for having given them 
ſuch noble children ; while, on the contrary, thoſe 
mothers whoſe ſons had ſaved themſelves by flight, 
concealed themſelves in the inmoſt receſſes of their 
houſes, deeply ſunk in grief, and keeping a death- 
like ſilence; being aſhamed to have borne children 
who fled from their enemies. 


The Spartan matron, who was told the death of 
her ſon in the ſervice of his country, nobly and ſtoi- 
cally replied, © It was for that end he was born.“ 


<«< O traveller, inform the Lacedemonians, that 
we lie here, purſuant to the laws of our country,” 
was the truly laconic epitaph of thoſe who fell at 
the battle of Thermopylæ. 


For liberty and their country, thoſe watch-words 
of every people not yet in chains, the Privernates 
maintained a long and obſtinate war againſt the 
Romans; they were at length ſo weakened, that, 
forced to fly on all fides, they were at laſt obliged 
to ſhut themſelves up in their city, which was 
befieged and taken by the conſul Plautius. As 
this was the ſecond revolt of the Privernates 
from the dominion of * they were deemed 

| worthy 
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worthy of exemplary puniſhment ; but Plautius in- 
terceded with the ſenate for the innocent multitude; 
and particularly for the priſoners taken in the war, 
whom he brought to the door of the ſenate-houſe ; 
he did not, however, immediately draw the con- 
ſcript fathers over to his ſentiments: they were 
divided in opinion. One of the Privernates, by an 
haughty anſwer, endangered all his fellow-captives. 
Being aſked by a ſenator * What puniſhment he 
thought the Privernates deſerved ??—* The ſame,” 
ſaid he, „which is due to men, who think them- 
ſelves worthy of liberty, and who perſevere in every 
poſſible meaſure to preſerve it.” So daring an 
anſwer exaſperated ſome of the aſſembly; which 


Plautius perceiving, endeayoured. to prevent tbe 


ill effects of it, by putting a milder queſtion-to the 
priſoner, and which would naturally draw a ſofter 
anſwer from him: © Suppoſe,” ſaid the conſul, 
we ſhould grant you pardon and peace; in what 
manner may we expect you will behave yourſelves 
for the future? The priſoner anſwered, If the 
conditions of the peace you may impoſe on us 
are juſt and humane, and if we need not bluſh 
to have accepted them, we ſhall maintain it faith- 
fully and inviolably; but if it be a diſgraceful 
peace, you muſt not hope that the neceſſity which 
to- day compells us to ſubſcribe to it, will to-morrow 
. oblige us to obſerve it. ?* Theſe words made dif- 
ferent . upon the Judges; ; ſome conſtrued 
es them 


* 
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them as menaces, and an indication of a diſpoſition 
to a new revolt; but the greater and wiſer part ap- 
plauded the magnanimity of the ſentiments they 
expreſſed. Thoſe eſpecially of the ſenators, who 
had filled the curule chair, adhered to the opinion 
of Plautius, who loudly declared, and repeated it 
often, „that a people, whoſe only deſire was 
liberty, and whoſe only fear was that of loſing it, 
were worthy to be made Roman citizens.” Accord- 
ingly, the ſenate paſſed a decree in favour of the 


priſoners, and Privernum became a Municipium. | 


Examples of this nature ſhine in hiſtory as pat- 

terns to poſterity. They awaken in every noble 
mind an irrefragable ſenſe of the duties we owe to 
our country ; and the preſervation of the hiſtory 
of theſe examples is nothing more than the propa- 
gation of that national pride founded on real ad- 
vantages. 


By the propagation, therefore, -of a laudable 
national pride, the love of its country is introduced 
into every heart. All breaſts are acceſſible to this 
pride, and they are all hurried away by the magic 
of theſe examples, to the invincible attachment it 
generates. . The continual retroſpect of former 
times, and the continual contemplation of futurity, 
are reciprocally the cauſes and effects of this pride, 
and of this love. An honeſt patriot will ſooner 
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de of exemplary puniſhment; but Plants 1. 
with the ſenate for the innocent multitude, 
and particularly for the priſoners taken in the war, 
_ whom he brought 6% the door of che ſenatechouſe; 
be did not, hamever, immediately draw dhe con- 
ſcript fathers over / to.;his ſentiments :; they were 
divided. in opiniod, One of the Privernates, ben 

of ughty anſwer, endangered, all, his fellow-captives. 
Being aſked, by. a ſenator .** What, puniſhment.he 

thought the Privernates deſeived Fc, The-lame,” 
ſaid/ he, <, which is, due e men, who. think. them- 
elves worthy, of liberty, ar and ho. . 8 


Poſſible meaſure to preſerve. in 


antes Goes hams . Suppoſe,” aid che conſul, 
 « we ſhould grant you Pardon. and peace 3 in hat 
| manner may we expe& you, will behave yourſelves 
for the future? The priſoner. anſwered, . 
conditions | of the peace J May . impoſe on 
are juſt and humane, and or 
0 have accepted them, We pe; ſhall, maintain it faith. 
It - but if it bea 3 | 


3 compells us to 
_ us to obſerve it“ Theſe Words ma- 
* l * * wen | as. 1 
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adn, menaces, and an indication of a diſpoſition 


to a new revolt; but the greater and wiſer part ap- 
plauded the magnanimity of the ſentiments they 


expreſſed. Thoſe eſpecially of the ſenators, who 
had filled the curule chair, adhered to the opinion 
of Plautius, who loudly declared, and repeated it 
often, „that à people, whoſe only deſire was 
liberty, and whoſe only fear was that of loſing it, 
were worthy to be made Roman citizens. Accord- 


ingly, the ſenate paſſed a decree in favour of the 5 
. and Frinernam became a mo 8 


e e a PEG in hiſtory as pat- 


terns to poſterity. They awaken in every noble 


mind an irrefragable ſenſe. of the duties we owe to 
our country; and the preſervation of the hiſtory 


of theſe examples is nothing more than the propa- 
gation of that national "pride founded on real ad- 


OR: 5 
'By the Wan en therefore, - of FY laudable 


national pride, the love of its country is introduced 
into every heart. All breaſts are acceſſible to this 
pride, and they are all hurried away by the magic | 
of theſe examples, to the invincible attachment it 


generates. The continual retroſpect of former 
times, and the continual contemplation of futurity, 


are reciprocally the cauſes and effects of this pride, 
and of this love. os ms {Roger 
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a dn dannn ay Weed Gee which his children 
- muſt bluſh when he is laid in his grave; While 
nothing ſeems more noble or ſublime to him than 
the thought that his poſterity will rejoice in his 
n eee | | 


When, Gee by the revival of theſe fenti- 
ments the principles and maxims of a nation take 
| A new turn, the actions of its citizens will likewiſe 
be ennobled and will riſe to the level of their ac- 
quired ſenfations. The man who hopes to attain 
any poſt of honour in the commonwealth, without 
daring to think on any ſubject with manlineſs, 
freedom, liberality, and penetration, will, inſtead 
of ſucceeding in His views, be an object of derifion 
and contempt. Integrity will ever keep in mind the 
public welfare, and contribute its utmoſt to the pro- 
motion of it, notwithſtanding mean. and little minds 
may call it improvidence and indiſcretion, whoſe 
views are directed wholly towards the benefit of 
their families. Inequality of condition will loſe its 
vexatious nature, when there exiſts but one politi- 
cal virtue, and when all are united under the noble 
appellation of citizen. The attachment to their 
country will no longer depend merely upon the un- 
certainty of greater happineſs in another; for many 
will willingly live content with the bare neceſſaries, 
rather than quit their country in purſuit of the tuxu- 
nes of other climes, Nn 
more 
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mote from inclination than duty, more from af. 
fection than obligation. The government will no 


more be the ſoul of many bodies, but rather the 
foul of one body. 


Theſe advantages will be wa difounible when 0 


I conſider them in another point of view, and prove 


how very impatient the cultivation of a noble pride 


is to a nation palſied by the decay of its virtue. 


The noble pride of a nation is diminiſhed or an- 


nihilated when the advantages gained by the virtues 


of their fathers are loſt through the vices of their 
deſcendants. Times are altered, is a common fay- 
ing, and che concluſion to be formed from it is 


neither difficult nor ſubtle. Times, to be ſure, 
would be much altered, with regard to a nation 


who depended on muſcular ſtrength of body, if 
they were to be collected to fight but one battle 


now the art of laughter is brought to ſuch per- 
fection; yet no one doubts the indiſpenſable 
neceſſity of the modern art of war. But it is not 
only the knowledge of the management of arms 


that is neceſſary to a free-born nation; it muſt 


likewiſe - have an intellectual knowledge, and be 
endowed with principles and ſentiments, and theſe 
are not inſtilled by the blows of a cane or the 
. of a drum. 
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In this reſpect, the change of times makes the 
reſumption of ancient maxims but too needful. 
Though courage and zeal in the ſervice of the ſtate 
are very often out of faſhion, yet they are never 
uſeleſs, always denoting vigour. When, therefore, 
a nation ſeems to loſe its ſpirit, becauſe its ſoil is no 
more dyed with the blood of its ſons ; when the 
noble flame, formerly kindled by the love of liberty, 
is ſmothered by an almoſt univerſal lethargy ; when 
indolence is choſen for the laſt intrenchment ; when 
nurſed in luxury and terror, the mind loſes the 
whole of its pith and ſtrength ; when enormous 
expences make avarice and the thirſt of gold a 
neceſſary evil; when cowardice raiſes into con- 
ſideration, and valour depreſſes into misfortune ; 
when men, not thinking they ſtand any more in 
need of proweſs, fall into every kind of profligacy; 
when even the crimes which require a certain 
ſtrength and elevation of mind are not to be met 
with; when ſelfiſhneſs is no more thought a vice, 
and the timid prudence of a moment no more a 
fault in politics; when ambition, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to excel its rivals, ſeeks only to blacken 
them by calumny : then, I fay, the revival of na- 
tional pride would be a meaſure of no little efficacy 
to rekindle the fire of ancient virtue, and repro- 
duce the powers of youth and manhood in the de- 
cay of age, when the nation ſeems to be near the f 
laſt ſtruggles of diſſolution. | * ' 
* 2 | All 


\ 
/ 
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All expectation of the revival of a noble pride,. 


however, ſeems to be vain, when, in a free nation, 


there are too many people in whoſe, eyes Phocion. 
was a fool; too many who look down upon a hero 
with a haughty pity; who do not believe that there 
ever exiſted any great men; who think fame an 


empty bubble, becauſe it has always proved im- 
poſſible for them to do any thing worthy of it; 


who contract their brows into the appearance of a 
frown, which viſibly betrays their timorous emo- 


tions, when the word freedom is pronounced by an 


adventurous innovator in their preſence; who 
would exclude from the preſs the moſt ſublime 
monuments of the honour, of their formerly ſim- 


ple and unſophiſticated nation, in which the heroic 


deeds of their fathers are depicted in the moſt 
lively colours, by which the love of virtue, of 


concord, of liberty, of religion, of their country, 
and of the laws would, like a ſtream. of fire, ruſh. 


into every heart, and awaken in it at the ſame time 


an utter averſion to the poiſon of foreign manners, 
to prodigality, to effeminancy, and to avarice; ad- 
ducing in their ſupport, this ſhameful and pitiful 


maxim, That it is dangerous to pull down an old 


houſe over your ſhoulders.” 


Thomas Abbt, a man of real genius, whom 1 
cannot name without expreſſing my reverence for 
his memory, ſays very pertinently, that the exam 
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ples of patriots appear with fuch luſtre in the annals 
of republics, ſince it is their intereſt to procure the 
rewards due to their greateſt worthies from poſteri. 
ty, becauſe their contemporaries were too poor to 
afford them. The duties of remembrance, of gra- 
titude, and of emulation, are, theteſbre, impoſed on 
us with reſpect to our anceſtors, and we ean never 
fulfil theſe, if we look with indifference on what is 
great and good in their manners and actions; if 
we turn away our eyes in diſguſt from their con- 
templation, without deigning to be proud of them. 
K was only the memory of their great men, that 
preſerved among the Greeks, the thirſt of honour, 
Nt Tar eta the een 


The fate of this fo neceſfary national pride 4 
pends upon that of the love of one's country. There 
are many accidental oecurrenees by which this laſt 
is ſometimes carried to a genial warmth, whence 
the ſtate receives the moſt excellent fruits; ſome- 
times to an immoderate heat, which entirely parches 
it vp; ſometimes, in a people no longer ſuſceptible 
of the love of liberty, it wilt be ſo much refrige- 
rated that its fruits cannot ripen. The chilling 
hand of death ſtretched its baleful influence over 
the liberty of the Athenians, when, in the days of 
their lethargy and weakneſs, they erected altars 
to the honpur of the harlots of Pemetrius, and de- 
2 W edict, that all the commands of 
king 


* 
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king Demetrius ſhould at Athens, be held facred 
before the gods, and juſt before men. | | 


But emergencies de. wh ts es 
who thought to plough his field in-quietneſs and 


eaſe, muſt graſp a ſword inſtead of his inſtruments 


of huſbandry; when we are no more to confine 
our thoughts and cares to what regards ourſelves; 
when bullies, : coxcombs, and idlers. are called to 
other buſineſs, than. to loiter about from one com- 


pany of females to another, boaſting of their 


amours, ods” a. Jad the. Je 


purſuits; when thoſe, who know only how ta 


command, muſt learn to obey; when it is not 
thought a misfortune; to have fellow- citizens of 
genius and talents; when we wiſh to hear the 
words liberty and my country repeated with ar- 

dour by every mouth; when thoſe are no more 
declaimed againſt as ridiculous enthuſiaſts who, 
in callous times, have inceſſantly teminded their 


nation of its priſtine glory, of the time when its 


inhabitants were poor, virtuous, bold, and free; 
when fields were cultivated by the victorious hands 
of the defenders of their country, and. their plough- 
ſhares encircled with laurels. There are times, I ay, 
when thoſe, whom nature has gifted, with energy 
and elevation of foul, and minds capable of the 


ſublimeſt virtues, are no longer watched as ſuf- 


pected and dangerous ſubjects; when thoſe who, 
R 4 2 in 
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in the career of youth, for want of the apprehen - 
ſions and timidity, miſcalled moderation and pru- 
dence, which are too often the conſequence of 
experience, and have perhaps been impelled by 
an ardent principle of patriotic virtue beyond the 
bounds of real prudence; who have awakened the 
fear of their fellow. citizens, when they thought 
they beheld impending or diſtant dangers threaten 
their country; and who have wanted only an oc- 
caſion to ſhed their willing blocd in its behalf; are 
eſteemed truly” patriots ; ; When the empty applauſe 
of a few titled fools will not be procured at the 
expence of turning into ridicule the noble enthu- 
ſialm and virtuous principles ef a whole nation; 
when hoſts of foreign enemies aſſail it on all ſides, 
whoſe attack ſeems to unden inevitable ruin. 92; 
24 1 Dinger Ji Vain ils O 
A nation wilt Andes Sever loſe i its DIY 
as long as its virtue remains -unpolluted, and its 
virtue will fever be tainted,” as long as patriotiſm 
gives a free and lofty N to W ſentimetit 5 
the heart. $2300 o = | 
2 n lit pride, Founded on Wo 105 
vantages, has likewiſe its defective ſide. A cele- 
brated northern philoſopher has made this import- - 
ant remark,5 verified by daily experience, That 
there arg never any laudable ſeritiments, any glorious 
talents or faculties in human nature, which do not 

| at 
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at 160 ſame time, by infinite gradation, degenerate | 
into the very oppoſite imperfections. Hence, it is 
evident, that the extremes of reaſonable and ridicu- 
lous youre often amn. run into each n 


The defedts of great minds flow om their pride, 
when this degenerates into vanity. Dazzled by the 
flattery of their admirers, theſe demi-gods ſhut their 
ears as much to truth as the weakeſt princes ; in- 
toxicated with the ſenſe of their real advantages, 
they do not comprehend that "theſe are not every 
where current for them. Whoever always ſeeks 
applauſe, will always be liable to meet with morti- 
fication in the extreme, and, in fact, will ſeldom 
eſcape it. He will, at laſt, nearly look upon him- 
ſelf as the only being of conſequence in the world, 
and all its other inhabitants either as his admirers 
or his enviers; but one of the ancients Jays ex- 
ceedingly well: If thou wilt not be juſt and 
righteous without the oſtentation of thy juſtige and 
righteouſneſs, thou wilt often be ſo with ſhame and 
deriſion. The ſecret of the moſt ſubtle vanity is, 
on the -other hand, nothing elſe than the art of 
making one's Telf prized, without either appearing ' 
to be vain or ſelf-conceited. Cicero was ignorant 
of this art, or he would not have attracted the 
hatred of the Romans as he did, by the ever- 
recurring praiſe of himſelf and his actions; it, was 
= text of all his orations, and never failed to 

offend 
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offend his hearers, becauſe he ſeemed to eſteem his 
ſervices every thing, and take. e jag men as 
nothing. 


Pride is always miſplaced when it cannot com- 
mand reſpect. It is very evident, that a man who 
is conſtantly and habitually proud, cannot poſlibly 
be ſo, on account of real advantages, fince he dif. 
guſts all mankind by his pride, makes himſelf deſ- 
picable and ridiculous in every reſpett, and blinks 
through the ſpectacles of ſelf-conceit, until all 
around him are exaſperated to hatred and to goading 
ſarcaſm; and the contempt which is thus returned 
is generally much ſtronger than that occaſioning it. 
Aſtoniſhed at his ſuperiority over the reſt of the 
world, ſuch a man endeavours to impreſs others 
with the ſame reſpect he entertains for himſelf, and 
of which he is fo full; he accuſtoms himſelf to awe 
freeborn men beneath his frowns, in the perſons of 
his and footmen ; he thinks that all be- 
neath all on a level with him, nay his acknow- 
ledged ſuperiors, may be called the populace z- but 
an author, the beſt acquainted with man, the comic 
writer Sterne, ſays, © In ſober truth, 'tis but a 
ſcurvy kind of a trick, (quoties voluit fortuna 
jocari,) when fortune, in one of her merry moods, 
takes a poor devil, with this pafſion in his head, 


and mounts him up at once as high as the can get 
him, for it is ſure to make him play ſuch fantaſtic 
2 tricks 


— 


— 
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tricks as to become the very fool of the comedy; 


and was he not a general benefactor to mankind 
in making it merry, I know not how ſpleen could 
be 3 during the repreſentation.“ 


Nothing upon earth is perfect ; virtue even has 
its vulnerable points, the ſun its ſpots, and a con- 
ſcientious prude, who has paſſed the ordeal of grace, 
may fall. We muſt not always judge of men 
who are thought great, by their writings or their 
words, we muſt. alſo. view their every action; we 
muſt ſtudy them in their lives, in their families, 
and in their houſes, if we would rightly know them. 


The old and rigid Cato had a concubine as well as 
the philoſophical emperor Marcus Antoninus, and 


many a modern philoſopher whom I know. The 


greateſt men are always connected with the reſt of 


mankind by ſome foible or other ; and yet there 
are few of them who are ſo candid as Antigonus, 
who, on Hermodotus ſaluting him as a deity and 
the child. of the ſun, told him very judiciouſly 
eto aſk the ſervant who emptied his 3 his 
opinion upon this ſubject.“ 


The reateſs talents aſſume a hateful appearance, 
when they are acconipanied by arrogance or break 
out in contempt of others. Contempt in an arro- 
gant man conſiſts in the affection with which he 
ſhews, without reſerve, his ſenſe of the real or 
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imaginary inferiority of another. Contempt in a 
proud man conſiſts in the ſenſe of the real inferiority 
of another, which he expoſes when it ought to be ex- 
poſed, and conceals where it ought to be concealed, 
This Tenſe is inſeparable from the nobleſt minds, 
and is ever juſt in itſelf, for it is impoſſible that any 
one can. miſtake a cat for an elephant, or a gnat 
for a mountain, but it is exceedingly offenſive when 
it diſcovers defects where they ought not to be 


A well-founded and noble ſelf-eſteem degenerates 
ſometimes into temerity and preſumption. Fana- 
ticiſm is called a devout preſumption, which by an 
exceſs of pride and ſelf-confidence left to itſelf, pre- 
tends to approach the divine nature, and to exalt 
itſelf by an aſtoniſhing flight above the, uſual- and 
preſcribed order of things. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted, that ſometimes the moral writers, as they 
are called, abandon themſelves to this giddy pre- 
ſumption, when they do not ſufficiently weigh 
againſt each other our duties and our means of 
diſcharging them ; when, in their reveries, they do 
not recollect that they defire impoſlibilities, and 
that they rob virtue of its charms, by ſubſtituting 
their rhapſodies and chimeras in the place of vir- 
tue, while they endeavour to. deceive the public 
into an ac ene with their eccentric ideas. 


. The 
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The well-founded pride of whole nations, like- 


wiſe, has its blind fide. No nation can be with 


juſtice unboundedly proud ; great virtues are ac- 
companied with- great faults, every good with its 
attendant evils, and every advantage with its incon- 
veniences. It is no crime to expoſe this fact to a 
nation with rational ſincerity. My dear friend, 
Mr. Iſelin, who well deſerves attention, ſays, in the 
preface to his beautiful but very ſhort Hiſtory of 
Helvetian Virtue, ©* That every nation ſhould pro- 
miſe a reward to thoſe who ſhall diſplay, in the 
moſt obvious light, the defects of its conſtitution 
and manners, and the vices . faults of its pro- 
N as well as their virtues.” 


People are often alſo proud of advantages, which, 
though real, they do not owe to themſelves. The 
warmth or temperateneſs of a climate, the denſity 
or rarefaction of the air, the nature of the ſoil, of 
the water and the winds, together with the manner 
of living, and the cuſtoms, have all ſuch a viſible 
influence upon the faculties of whole nations, that 
they ought not to aſcribe them ſolely to their own 
individual exertions. A worthy man may be proud 
of his virtues, for they are his own, but why ſhould 
we pride ourſelves upon our underſtanding, when 
the fineſt intelleQs are liable to be deranged by the 
moſt trivial phyſical accidents. Independant of ex- 


ternal circumſtances ; a little extraneous air in the 
bowels, 
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bowels, or an indigeſtible lump in the ſtomach, and 
| lo, the divine light of the ſoul is extinguiſhed! ' 


We but too ſeldom calculate how little of our 
own honour really belongs to ourſelves. There are 
few men fo honeſt as Antiochus Soter, who wept 
for ſpite on account of his victory over the Gala- 
tians, conceiving that he was not indebted for it to 
his own proweſs or conduct, but to the dreadful 
havoc made by his elephants, and he, for that rea- 
ſon, cauſed trophies to be erected on the field of 
battle, not dedicated to himſelf, but. to theſe power- 
ful four-footed auxiliaries. 


Yet there are many deteſtable vices which ariſe 
from a national pride not altogether ignoble. The 
Canadian ſavage is extremely proud ; he feels the 
full worth of freedom, and is impatient of control, 
even in his infancy ; reſtleſs under the leaſt con- 
ſtraint of education, he refuſes to ſubmit even to 
parental authority ; but a generous, forgiveneſs of 
offences is wholly unknown to him as a virtue ; he 
deſpiſes it as a miſerable weakneſs ; intrepidity is his 
greateſt merit, and the enjoyment of revenge bis 
ſweeteſt luxury. 


The love of our country, too, requires ſometimes 

a curb as well as a ſpur. It has been very ſhrewdly 
remarked, that the law-givers of ancient republics 
| have 
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have fought more eagerly to inſpire the people with 
this noble ſentiment, and to extend and ſtrengthen 
it in their hearts, than to ſet the bounds which rea- 
ſon preſcribes ſo as to render them perceptible to 
the multitude, and to make them comprehend why 


it is neceſſary that the love of their country ought 
to be circumſcribed and governed by reaſon. 


In their moſt exalted days, the Greeks held the 
love of their country as the firſt civil virtue. We 
certainly owe a higher degree of that affection we 
ought to bear towards all mankind, to our parents, 
our wives, and our children, than to ſtrangers ; and a 
greater meaſure of the good will, which human nature 
in general requires at our hands, to our own country, 


which is the proper ſeat of our aQtivity, the ſtation 


appointed to us by Providence for the exerciſe of 
every ſocial duty. But this limitation, this con- 
traction of our philanthropy, often makes us nar- . 
ow-minded, ſelfiſh, and unjuſt, nay, ſometimes 


- iniquitouſly barbarous towards all other nations. As 


the love of mankind, like that of beauty, ſeldom 


can be made to attach ſo forcibly to the abſent, as 


to thoſe who are preſent, ſo we always eſteem the 
Europeans more than the Africans, the Aſiatics, or 
the Americans, aur own countrymen more than 
foreigners, and our fellow-citizens more than our 
fellow-ſubjets; but by thus gradually receding 
from univerſal philanthropy, we are inſenſibly led 

to 
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to hate all that is not immediately connected with 
us by the bands of intereſt or conſanguinity, and 
ſometimes even ſnap theſe aſunder: a tonvincing 
proof of a miſanthropic diſpoſition not unfrequent 
in human nature.' I know, an European city, the 
government wh ereof poſſeſſes an extenſive .and 
beautiful tract of land, which is happy under its 
ſway ; but, unfortunately, the excluſive predileQ- 
ion in favour of their fellow-citizens is ſo violent a 
paſſion in all the weak heads of this city, that they 
deprive the inhabitants of all the towns in their 
territory of emulation, excluding' them from the 
enjoyment 'of all rewards or marks of honour, and 
in the fits of their madneſs, would willingly drown 
them all, if it was in their power. 
I he more we cleave to the particular and indi- 
vidual intereſt of our own country, the leſs philan- 
thropic we moſt aſſuredly become. Such patriots 
act in general moſt repugnantly towards foreigners, 
becauſe they are ſo, and of courſe are nothing in 
their eſtimation. The Jews of the old teſtament, 
were ſo much attached to their country, that they 
neglected the duties of humanity towards ſtrangers. 
The Greeks deſpiſed all foreigners 'as barbarians, 
and thought them deſtined to be their ſlaves, be- 
cauſe nature had given them leſs genius and under- 


| ſtanding. The virtuous Spartans were unjuſt and 
fraudulent towards ſtrangers. A Japaneſe, who 
Bos ſhould 
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ſhould chance to ſhew the leaſt eſteem or friendſhip 


for a Dutchman, would be pointed at as an enemy 
of his country, ſince he was not attached to it in ex- 


cluſion of the reſt of mankind. They think it con- 


trary to the intereſts of Japan, to the commands of the 
emperor, to the will of the gods, and to the dictates 
of their conſcience, to feel the leaſt inclination to- 
wards a foreigner. This is in general the policy 
that may be ſaid to actuate the mercantile powers of 
Europe, who, conſidered in this point of view, 
ſeem wholly to be animated with the meaneſt ſelf- 
love; for they not only overlook the depredations 
of the piratical ſtates of Barbary upon the ſubjects 
and property of thoſe nations, who, both by every 
principle of religion and policy are the eternal 
enemies of the creſcent, but even form diſgraceful 
alliances with theſe freebooters, and ſubmit to the 
groſſeſt affronts and injuries from them, ſeeming 
even to authoriſe what humanity ſhudders to think 
of, for the ſake of the pitiful advantage ariſing from 
the monopoly of the trade of the Mediterranean. 


But in our times, we have leſs to fear the evil effects 
of patriotiſm. I am acquainted with men who are 
anxious to promote both the general and particular 
welfare of their country, and aſpire to this. laudable 
purſuit at every ſtep ; who divide their duties into 
taſks, and perform firſt thoſe which are the moſt 
univerſally benevolent, and produce the moſt gene. 
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ral good to their country ; whoſe courage is not 
daunted when their friends weakly abandon them, 
either from the bare view of the power of their 
antagoniſts, or of the menacing authoritative frowns 
of the flanderers of their principles ; who depart 
not. for a moment, from the line of their duties, 
either from intereſted or erroneous motives ; who 
feel that their ſouls are like lambent flames, which, 
tending in their own effence upwards, can never 
| fink to the bottom; whom no refuſal can intimi- 
date, no oppoſition drive from their ſtedfaſt and 
noble purpoſe ; who never draw back; in whom the 
love of eaſe never renders the rational, but too often 
uſeleſs combat, againſt the i ignorance and depravity 
of mankind, a burden; who, in a word, love their 
country with a filial affection, forgive its injuries, and 
excuſe its errors, and would rather endure death, 
in a thouſand ſhapes, than once give room to think, 
that their zeal for their country would ever abate on 
account of the diſregard it may ſhew to their perſonal | 
merit. But the number of anti-patriots ſeems in 
our days to have increaſed, and much more fo, that 
of the hypocrites, who boaſt of their oaths and 
deareſt duties, ſolely becauſe theſe are ſometimes 
the only paths to honours, dignity, and riches; 
while avarice and ſelf-intereſt are the ſole motives 
of all their actions. Many a one exclaims that he 
loves his country, who loves nothing but himſelf; 
many a one thunders forth his patriotiſm on all 
| public 
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public occaſions, while the cunning villain ſecretly 
{tretches out his itching palm to receive his yearly 
wages in foreign gold. When here and there 
the torch of patriotiſm is uplifted, the ſparks gene- 
rally fall on the fingers of the patriots, and this 
ſentiment ſeems ſometimes to actuate every breaſt, 
while it is, in fact, only the faſhionable whim of 
the day; and our young fellows now travel to be- 
come patriots, as they formerly did to become 
orators and cognoſcenti. | 


Well-founded national pride has thus both con- 
ſiderable advantages, as well as evils proceeding 
from theſe very advantages. Virtues and vices are 
often called into action by the ſame motives ; it is 
the taſk of the philoſopher to diſcover theſe motives, 
and that of the legiſlator to make a proper uſe of - 
the diſcovery. | 

Pride is therefore the ſource of ſo many 
beneficial talents, and of ſo many virtues, that we 

ought not to endeavour to deſtroy it, but to make 
it ſubſervient to good purpoſes. - Man would be a 
ſenſeleſs block, if he were forbidden every thing 
that could lead him aſtray. We muſt inevitably 
baniſh good ſenſe from a whole nation, if, more 
attentive to particular than to general imperfections, 
we were to attempt to command ſentiments, rather 
than to inſpire them; and we ſhould act againſt 
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our own feelings, if, inſtead of adapting faults to 
the good of the whole, inſtead of conducting man- 
kind by their paſſions, and of employing their 
foibles, even to lead them to good, we were to 
{mother principles and ſentiments, which are able 
to animate a whole nation, and to excite it to the 
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37. Knox's Elegant ExtraQs; or Uſeful and Enter- 
taining Paſlages in Proſe ; ſcleQed for the Improvement 
of Scholars at Claſſical and other Schools in the Art of 


Speaking, in Reading, Thinking, Err ; and i in the 
Conduct of Life, large 8vo. 148. | 


38. Kiiox's Elegant ExtraQs in Poetry, ſelected from 


various Engliſh Authors; being ſimilar in Deſign to the 
Proſe Extracts, large 8vo. 166. 


39. Knox's Elegant Epiſtles: or, A Copious Collee- 
tion of Familiar and Amuſing Letters, ſelected for the 


Improvement of Young: Perſons, and for general Enter- 
tainment, large 8vo. 128. 


40. Knox's Chriſtian Philoſophy ; ; or an attempt to 
Diſplay the Evidence and Excellence of Revealed Reli- 
gion, 12mo. 68. | 8 
41. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, elegantly printed by Mr. 
Benſley, on a ſuperfine wove paper, ſmall 8 vo. ornamented 
with an Emblematical Frontifpiece, and two Vignettes, 


* by 8 and Engraved by Heath, &c. 108.64 
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BOOKS printed for & DrtLy, 
42. Milton's Paradife Regained, and other " 


** 25 uniformly with the above, with three elegant 
Engravirigs from Deſigns by Burney, ros. Gd. 


, Cl 
imer Type, and a fire 
aper, in one large volume, folio, 21. 128. 6d. 


43. Playfair's (Dr.) * of Ch 


Royal 
's Homer's Lad and Odyſſey, with notes by 


| Wakefield, 11 vols. 8yo. 4l. 8s. 


45. Ruſſel's lr Rachsel) Letters, a now. e des, 
ornamented with an Hiſtorical Engraving, and Portraits 
of Lord and Lady Ruſſel, 8vo. 10s., | 


46. Studies of Nature, tranſlated from the Fregch of 


7 James Henry Bernardin de Saint Pierre, by Henry Hun- 
ter, D. D. 5-vols. 8 vo. E with five W 


Engravings, 11. 1 58. 


47. The ſame printed on a as Wove Royal Paper, 
21, 2s. in boards. | 


48. Towers's Memoirs of the Life * Reign of 
Frederick the Third, King of Pruſſia, 2 vols. 8vVo. 


ſecond edition, 168. 


2 Townſend's Journey through Seas in 1786 * 


3787 : with particular Attention to the Agriculture, 


anufactures, Commetce, Population, Taxes, and Re- 
verue of that Country ; and Remarks on palling Ou 


a part of France, 3 vols. 8vo. 18s, 


50. Tracks of Warburton and a Warburwnles, not 
admitted into the Collection of their reſpective Works, 


with Prefaces, by Dr. Parr. 58. boards. 


51. TranſaQions of the American Philoſophical. os". 


ciety, held at Philadelphia, for promoting uſeful Know- 
8 3 vols. 4to. al. 148. boards. 


. Wraxall's Tour through the Weſtern, Southern, 3 


and Croke Provinces of France, 12mo, 38. 


53. Wraxall's Hiſtory of the Kings of France, of the _ 
Houſe of en 2 vols. 8yo. 128. Br 
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